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WELL-KNOWN TEACHERS AT WORK. 


XVII.—MR. J. T. FRANCOMBE. 


Head Master, St. Mary Redcliffe National Boys’ 
School, Bristol. 





Every visitor to the City of Churches, Bristol, the 
metropolis of the west, makes straight for that magni- 
ficent fabric of medieval architecture, St. Mary Red- 
cliffe Church, said to be England's finest parish oratory. 
Within the shadow of the spire is the National Boys’ 
School, which S a reputation extending far 
beyond the parliamentary boundaries of this ancient 


city. 

The building is disappointing, almost forbidding in 
aspect as one approaches, and one wonders how it is 
that with such disadvantageous premises the school 
has managed to become the first elementary boys’ school 
in this city in point of numbers and prestige. When 
one enters and catches a glimpse of the gentleman who 
captains the concern, the mystery is solved. Mr. J. 
T. Francombe, who has been so successful here, is an 
ideal schoolmaster. He is undeniably a born teacher, 
avery man fer se, possessing as he does the many 
qualities so necessary to success as a Head Master— 
¢.g., tact, organising ability, firmness without undue 
severity, untiring zeal, foresight and power to rule. 
He is the sort of man one could well imagine as success- 
ful in almost any path of life—in short, a good example 
of that vara avzs, the all-round man ; but more anon. 
Let us step inside and see his school. ‘ 

It consists of two departments, with about 300 boys 
in each. The Lower School is of the ordinary type, 
and composed of Standards I.—V. We have, however, 
entered the Upper Section, which is a sort of Higher 
Grade establishment, with a sixpenny fee. There the 
Upper Standards are bulky. There are 200 in the 
sixth and seventh. The enterprising Head Master 
floated this department some fourteen years since, 
when the girls left for more commodious premises. So 
popular did the venture prove that a large school was 
soon under way, and several re-adaptations have had 
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to be made in order to grapple with the ceaseless 
stream of lads who gravitate from almost all parts of 
the city to St. Mary Redcliffe. On the morning I 
entered there were 642 present out of 676 on the 
registers, and the average attendance for the four weeks 
previous to my visit was 640. The inside certainly 
looks more cheerful than the outside, for the walls are 
hung with various Honours Boards, framed maps, 
printing in Old English, machine drawings, freehand 
copies, etc., done by the young hopefuls, and photos of 
the winners of the Challenge Shield tor Swimming. 
Four words attract one’s attention directly one crosses 
the threshold— Punctuality, Perseverance, Practice, 
Prayer—words which appropriately sum up the work 
done in this’excellent school. The building being on 
a hill, a bird’s-eye view of the city is obtained. Just 
beneath us runs the river, flanked by its docks. 
Beyond stands Queen’s Square, ever memorable for its 
connection with the Bristol Riots. Yonder stands the 
unpicturesque Cathedral, whilst quite a forest of church 
spires catch one’s eye. 

The Curriculum.—In addition to the elementary 
subjects, systematic instruction is given in French, 
Machine Drawing, Map Drawing, Mathematics, 
Singing, Gymnastics, Geography, Grammar, History, 
Handwriting, Drawing, and Military Drill. At the 
last examination there were eight failures out of 125 
in Algebra. 

Music is taught by the Old Notation, and thoroughly 
good songs are sung. Although no examination in 
map drawing is held, some magnificent work in this 
subject has been turned out. Shorthand is effectively 
taught, and many certificates have been granted by Mr. 
Pitman for proficiency. Letter writing is made a 
strong point. ‘ Few lads,’ said the Head Master, ‘ know 
how to write a letter, even though they have passed 
Standard VII. Once a week a bond-fide epistle is 
turned out by every lad in the upper Standards, and 
is handed in to the teacher in an addressed envelope.’ 
I found Arnold’s Copy Book No. 9 in use, and the 
Master mentioned that he considered it the best in 
the field for lads of the sixth and seventh standards, 
containing, as it does, Business Notes, Useful Forms, 
Correspondence, etc. 

The Managers take a lively interest in the school, 
and Colonel Sir Edward Hill, K.C.B., M.P., offers 
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annual prizes to the best essay writers. This year the 
subject for composition was ‘ Winter.’ 

The Attendance.—The average attendance of the 
boys for the year is always over 90 per cent. of those 
whose names are on the registers. The Head Master 
is very keen on this subject, and rightly considers it one 
of the most important items of the mora/e of the school. 
Sundry and manifold methods have been resorted to 
for procuring good attendance. ‘The master must 
vary his modus operand? occasionally,’ says Mr. 
Francombe. 

‘What is your latest move ?’ I asked, whereupon I 
was shown an exercise book in which were written the 
names of every absentee, with the reason for absence 
opposite. A lad is told off to go the round of the 
classes, and obtain from each teacher a list of boys 
absent. This he does every time school is open. The 
teachers are required to send during the dinner hours 
or in the evening to the houses of any concerning 
whom no information is forthcoming. ‘The fact that 
every absentee’s name comes invariably under my eye, 
and that every lad must bring a note, prevents 
irregularities in many ways. I used to furnish each 
youth with acard, and the teachers filled in every week 
the attendances made. This pulled the Friday 
afternoon delinquents up to the scratch. Finally, 
to whip up those who reside outside the 
radius of the ordinary messenger, I have postcards 
with the following printed on the backs :— 


“ Redcliffe Endowed Boys’ School. 

“ Dear Str,—Your son is absent from school. I have 
to remind you that irregular boys will be placed in a 
lower Standard than the regular scholars. Please send 
your son at once, unless detained by illness.—I am, 
dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

“J, T. FRancomBe, Head Master.’’’ 


That very day there were several classes in which 
every lad was present. It was no surprise to me after 
my conversation with the Head Master. 

Prizes for attendance are given to all who make 400 
attendances during the year. Although the school 
opened only 405 times in the past year, 133 qualified. 

The excellent results as testified by the reports of 
HM. 

The work is carefully mapped out, and there is 
thorough and systematic teaching the whole year 
through. The ‘ Excellent’ Merit Grant was awarded 
every year, and since its abolition the Higher Grant 
has been invariably received. This is consequent 
upon :— 

(a) The hearty and loyal cu-operation of the whole 
of the staff. ‘I am thankful to say we never have 
anything but a pleasant feeling between the Head and 
his assistants,’ remarked one of the staff to me. ‘The 
question of Head v. Assistant has never been broached. 
With such a chief as ours nothing but the most abso- 
lute loyalty could possibly be thought of.’ 


(6) The remarkably regular attendance. 


(c) A weekly examination in the three elementary 
subjects. Every class in the school is examined every 
week. The results are posted up in chalk on a large 
piece of black paper, dubbed by a newly-minted word, 
‘The Scholameter.’ The Head Master’ is for the 
most part occupied in the work of visiting the 
classes for supervision purposes. He assured me that 
the publishing of the results did not, as far as his 











school was concerned, engender anything but a healthy 
emulation amongst the boys and the teachers. 

The teaching of Drawing is especially successful. 
In spite of the large upper standards the Excellent 
has never been missed. The senior assistant told me 
that this was in large measure due to the fact that 
thoroughly systematic and conscientious work was 
done throughout the year. ‘We work as hard here 
the week after the examination as the week before,’ 
he concluded. In teaching Geometry the actual sec- 
tions are shown. 

The boys are educated physically and morally, 
as well as mentally. ‘Mr. Francombe has a profound 
sense of the weighty responsibility attached to the 
rearing of England's ante citizens,’ says one of his 
old teachers. ‘ He does not think that the teacher’s duty 
is merely to ladle in sufficient mental pabulum to score 
on Examination Day. On the contrary, he endeavours 
to turn out from his mill lads who will prove valuable 
and loyal citizens of a great Empire. He isa sound 
religious educationist, and I have heard him deliver 
short addresses to the boys sparkling with practical 
and good advice and as telling as a first-rate sermon. 
Men whom he has educated have often related to me 
some of the sterling words spoken to them when 
schoolboys. Best of all, he lives what he preaches.’ 

Hung against the walls are fairly large photos of 
boys in swimming attire grouped around a shield. 
The Bristol Humane Society offers a Challenge Shield 
to the school producing the three best swimmers. 
This is competed for annually by the elementary 
schools of the city, and has been won by Redcliffe 
School eight times out of ten. For years Mr. Fran- 
combe has advocated the teaching of swimming, and 
himself set the example by taking up to the baths on 
Saturday mornings any boys who like to avail them- 
selves of the offer. Hundreds of boys have in this way 
been taught toswim. I found that sixty-three boys 
of the Upper Department present that day could swim. 
Numberless present and past pupils have received the 
Humane Society’s Certificate for proficiency in swim- 
ming. Many names were printed on a kind of Honours 
Board for swimming }-mile, and a few have beaten the 
record by doing a mile in still water. 

Gymnastics. —One of the most recent improvements 
is the addition of gymnastics to the already copious 
curriculum. Perhaps no master in Bristol endeavours 
more earnestly to work towards Juvenal’s ‘ Sana mens 
tn sano corpore.’ Periodically one portion of the 
Lower School is transformed almost in the twinkling 
of an eye into an up-to-date gymnasium, all the neces- 
sary plant having been procured from H.M.S. 
Britannia, the ship on which the late Duke of 
Clarence served. Medals are given for the best per- 
formances on the parallel, horizontal bars, and the 
trapeze. 

Other Physical Exercises :— 

1. Military Drill has long been a part of the 
curriculum. 

2. Many of the boys are quite experts with the 
Indian clubs. 

Mr. Francombe counts among his staff two of his 
sons. One of them—who, by the way, is a first-class 
Queen’s Scholar, an accomplished pianist, and a most 
promising teacher—captains the school football club, 
which I learned has never been beaten. ‘ Yesterday,’ 
said the Head Master, ‘ one of the Oxford eight visited 
my school. The boys no sooner got to know who he 
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was than the place fairly rang with the hearty recep- 
tion they accorded to him.’ 

The Training of the Pupil Teachers. 

A stern believer in early rising, Mr. Francombe has 
for years past taken his pupil teachers from 6.30 to 
8 a.m. 

Punctuality, precision, dogged perseverance, and 
thoroughness to the n power are the lessons which 
he has, by precept and example, enjoined. Few and 
very far between could be found the men in winter 
and summer, from Jan to December, year after 
year, willing to sacrifice themselves to this extent for 
others. 

The teachers work according to a fixed Time Table, 
and any shilly-shallying 
and scamping of any 
kind is immediately ex- 
tinguished. 

Pupil Teachers have 
time for study allowed 
them during school 
hours. 

To meet special exi- 
gencies additional les- 
sons are given during 
several weeks previous 
to an examination. 

Criticism lessons are 
given before him, and 
special attention is 
given to developing 
the youthfuls as teachers, 
as well as students. 

As a consequence of 
such an exemplary 
system, most of the 
apprentices bloom into 
first-class Queen’s 
Scholars, and those who 
undergo a_ training 
graduate in the first 
division at the Certifi- 
cate Examinations. 

At the P.T. Quarterly 
Examinations —of 
which, by the way, Mr. 
Francombe was one of 
the founders—prizes 
for seventy-five per 
cent. of the total 
marks are gener- 
ally carried off by 
teachers from this 
school, and for 





being within the first fifty. Two are Head Masters 
of large London schools, several hold important posts 
as Head Masters elsewhere, two are Undergraduates 
of London University, one is passing successfully 
through Oxford University ; and another, a first-class 
graduate of London University, is an Assistant to Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. 

‘No one ever had a better master,’ says an old 
teacher ; ‘he was ever ready to render assistance to us 
in all our studies.’ 

By special arrangement the ex-P. T.’s in 
his employ who have not had the good fortune 
to be apprenticed at Redcliffe, receive a lesson 
or two weekly in Mathematics. 

The Old Boys. 

In a conversation I 
had with Mr, Fran- 
combe, I was told that 
nothing pleased him 
more than to hear from 
old boys. ‘It is a 
special point of ours, 
this connection of the 
old boys with the school. 
Iam frequently receiving 
presents and letters from 
former scholars. I have 
this morning received 
this from Aden,’ said 
he, handing me a most 
novel Christmas Card, 
cabinet size, consisting 

- of six miniature photo- 
aphic views, on the 
ack of which were in- 

scribed these words: 

‘To my old schoolmas- 

ter and friend, with 

the season’s greetings. 

There are Redcliffe 

boys in all parts of the 

world, and I have lately 
received a letter from 
one in the Falkland 

Islands. Our Museum 

is crowded with speci- 

mens and “curios from 
other lands,” con- 
tributed to a large 
extent by old boys.’ 

I had a peep at 
this collection, 
which was certainly 
one of the best I 
had ever met with. 











years quite a re- 
spectable _ fraction 
of the Diocesan 
Scripture prizes 
have been procured by Redcliffians. 

The present senior assistant—Mr. John Clibbens— 
is an old teacher of this school, was placed 38th on the 
Scholarship List, 1879, and after two years at 
Battersea College, where he took a first-class in both 
Certificate Examinations as well as in the Arch- 
bishop’s Divinity Examinations, he returned to his 
old school. 

Many other old teachers have distinguished them- 
selves in the Scholarship Examination, six at least 











In one corner one 
saw old coins and 
antiquated news- 
apers ; in another, a rare collection of birds’ eggs. 

ere, geological and mineralogical specimens caught 
one’s gaze ; whilst there, one saw bottled-up reptiles, 
skeletons of denizens of the deep, shells, and an 
extensive variety of woods. 

Having been the round of the school, I proceeded 
to interview the master, commencing in this wise: 
‘Let me have a few particulars about yourself, Mr. 
Francombe, please.’ Tone 
‘I served my apprenticeship as a P.T. in this school. 
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Was appointed assistant at St. Mary’s School, Wey- 
mouth, under its present Head Master in 1863. When 
twenty-two, I became Head Master of the Redcliffe 
Bluecoat School, where I remained from 1865 to 1872. 
Received my present appointment in March, 1872. I 
think I inherit my love of military drill and discipline 
from my father, who fought under beens = sess in the 
Peninsular War ; he was also present at Waterloo.’ 

‘Of course you take an interest in the National 
Union of Teachers ?’ 

‘I rejoice to say that I do. The Bristol Teachers 
have twice done me the honour of voting me to the 
Presidency of our local association, and have chosen 
me delegate to the Annual Conference every year since 
about 1574.’ 

‘What are your 
opinions respecting 

‘(a) The Pension 
Scheme ; 

‘(4) Intermittent 
Inspection ; 

‘(e) Corporal 
Punishment ? 

‘ The Pension Scheme 
I can dismiss with a 
few words. The whole . 
thing is too inadequate, 
and should at once be 
remodelled on a more 
equitable basis. _Re- 
specting Intermittent 
Inspection in place of 
the Annual Exam.—well, 

I cannot say I am in 

favour of it. We must 

beware lest we get our 

fill of being inspected. 

1 gladly welcome the 

recent changes in the 

Code by which H.M. 

Inspectors are paying 

more attention to the 

“ Methods of Teaching.” 

You want my views on 

the C. P. question, do 

you? I take a very 

decided stand ___shere. 

There is too much 

of what | might 

call old - womanish 

sentiment abroad. 

The public do not 

sympathise with 

teachers in their 

arduous duties as 

they should. Cer- 

tainly I believe in 

boys being thrashed 

when they deserve it. I, too, consider that every cer- 
tificated assistant, by virtue of his position as such, is 
entitled to use the cane when needful.’ 

* What other public offices have you held besides that 
of President of the B.T.A. ?’ 

‘For two years I was Secretary of the Church 
Benevolent Institution. I am Chairman of the Vol. 
P.T. Exam. Scheme Association, oa the Executive of 
the Church Days’ Sch. Association, the Committee 
of Bristol Teachers’ Association, and the Committees 








of both the Church of England Temperance Society 
and the Gospel Temperance Society, and Hon. 
Organising Secretary of Swimming in Elementary 
Schools in connection with the Bristol Humane 
Society.’ 

‘In addition to all this work, I believe you occa- 
sionally lecture in public, and address meetings on 
various topics?’ 

‘It isso. Taking, as I do, a keen interest in Tem- 
perance, I frequently find myself advocating its prin- 
ciples. Recently I have lectured on, among other sub- 


jects, “ Round our Empire,” “ Voyage of the Sunbeam,” 


“The Naval Exhibition,” “ Chatterton,” “ Fifty Years 

Ago,” “ My Trip to Paris,” “Tour Through the United 
Kingdom.” I generally 
run my lectures with the 
valuable aid of the lan- 
tern, adopting the réle 
of showman, more or 
less, you see.’ 

‘One more question, 
good sir, and I'll let 
you go. Tell me briefly 
what are the essential 
features to which you 
attribute your unquali- 
fied success as a school- 
master.’ 

‘I think I owe my 
success chiefly to the 
fact that I adopted my 
profession entirely of 
my own free will, and 
even against the wishes 
and influence of my 
relations and friends. I 
was not thrust into, or 
persuaded to enter, a 
profession which I dis- 
liked. Having once 
signed my _ indentures 
as a pupil teacher, my 
best endeavours were 
used to gain the affec- 
tion of my scholars, and 
I tried to do the best I 
could for each _ indi- 

vidual boy. As a 

pupil teacher, I 

visited all the large 

schools in Bristol, 

and noticed care- 

fully the methods 

and _— organisation. 

Since I have been 

master, I have 

visited the largest 

and best schools in 

the country, and have seen much to copy and some 

things to avoid. I keep “ pegging away,” and never 

think my school in a state of perfection. I bring 

— into personal contact with each individual 

scholar in my school every week. There! I am 

sorry tosay so much about myself. Possibly I might 

have summed it all up in “ Love for the work” and 
“ Personal contact.”’’ 

And then I left this busiest of busy men, who cer- 

tainly does not practice the advice of the Barrister-at- 
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Law of ancient Rome, ‘ To live long it is necessary to 
live slowly’; but before 1 began to sling the ink around 
I learnt that the gentleman I had been interviewing 
was held in the very highest estimation by his fellow 
teachers, many of whom call upon him in the time .of 
need for that wise counsel which only few can give, 
for his interpretation of mystic and profound clauses 
in the Code, etc. 
——$ 


OUR PUPIL TEACHERS' COURSE. 


I. The Department has fixed the next Pupil Teachers’ Examina- 
tion for 1§th April. It is, therefore, high time for all affected thereby 
to bestir themselves, and to examine every rivet and joint of their 
educational armour. 

Don't forget the music, both vocal and theoretical, No marks are 
obtained so easily as those for music, and yet hundreds of Pupil 
Teachers throughout the country utterly neglect this subject, and 
even look down with pitying contempt upon their poor fellows (as 
they deem them) who have to stay behind twenty minutes to take 
the music paper. Let those laugh who win. 

Il. WRINKLES, 

(a) Music. 

The notes of the scale should be taught in the order D, M, 
S, next S, T, R, next b’, L, D, and then in stepwise succession. 

(8) Examiners with unanimity complain that, when candidates 
are asked for specimens of the various pulse measures, such as 
three-pulse or four-pulse, the instance given invariably commences 
upon the strong accent. Unless forbidden, it is best to give every 
variety. 

(y) The notes on and between the ledger lines between the bass 
and treble clefs are often imperfectly known. Many pupils fail tu 
reproduce in the treble clef a passage like the following :— 

SSS = = 
aE, (SSE = SS 











or in the bass clef a passage similar to the subjoined ;: — 


preserving the same pitch. 














(8) The appended diagram shows the order of the keys as regards 
the number of flats and sharps, etc. Within the circumference the 


PO k-th 





diagram reads in the direction of the motion of the hands of a watch 
thus :—Key C has o sharps, key G has 1 sharp, key Cf has 7 sharps, 
and key Bg has 12 sharps. Without the circumference the diagram 
reads in the direction opposite to the motion of the hands of a 
watch thus :—Key C has 0 flats,key F has 1 flat, key Ch has 7 flats. 
Although not > yet practically on organ, piano, etc., 
Fg =G Fb == Dg, etc. Therefore we learn that the key of 6 sharps 
is exactly the same as the key of 6 flats ; that the key of 7 sharps 
is the same as the k-y of § flats, etc. This fact is connected with 
the circumstance that there are twelve semitones in the octave. Note 
that if the tone be raised two semitones we require two more sharps 
in the signature, and that if the tone be lowered two semitones we 
must bave two more flats in the signature. Thus key C has neither 








flats nor sharps, but key D has two flats and key Bh has two flats. 
The order of the introduction of the sharps and flats is also easil 
seen upon the diagram, and follows the order of the keys themselves. 
Starting with the F (the first sharp introduced) the next sharps are 
C, G, D, A, etc., and commencing with Bh (the first flat introduced) 
the next flats are Eb Ab, Dp, ete. 

Our pupils are advised carefully to study the diagram, and many 
other relations will be discovered. N.B.—Of course Abb = G. 

(6) PARTICIPLES.—It cannot be too often repeated that parti- 
ciples are adjectives, and that except when used to constitute com- 
pound forms of the verbs (and sometimes even then) they always 
a - Whether they govern or not depends upon their derivation 
a Transitive Verbs in the Active Voice or not, but they always 
qualify. 

¢.g-—(1) Transitive Active Participle, both Qualifying and 

Governing— 
‘The soldier hewing his way left the city.’ 
Hewing = Verb, Reg., Trans., Act., Present Partic., Qual. 
soldier and Governs way. 
(2) Transitive Passive Participle, Qualifying only— 
‘ The soldier, being wounded, left the city.’ 
Being wounded = Verb, Reg., Trans., Pass., Pres. Part., 
Qual. soldier. 
(3) Intransitive Participle only Qualifying— 
* The soldier, dying, left the city.’ 
Dying = Verb, Reg., Intrans., Pres. Part., Qual. soldier. 

It will doubtless be observed that Intransitive Participles more — 
easily become adjectives than do Transitive ones, whether Passive or 
Active. This is shown by the above examples. We cannot say, 

‘ The being-wounded soldier’ or ‘ The hewing-his-way soldier,’ but 
we can say ‘ The dying soldier,’ ‘ The singing bird,’ ‘ The laughing 
jackass,’ etc. Care is also required when by the conversion of a 
finite verb into a participle an adverbial sentence becomes an abso- 
lute clause. 

é.g.—When Edward died, Harold became king. 

Edward having died, ,, “a - 

Having died = Partic., qualifying Edward. 

£dward = Nom. Absolute. 

(c) ARITHMETIC.—(a) A can beat B 10 points in a 50 game of 
billiards ; B can beat C 10 points in a 50 game. How many points 
can A beat C in a 50 game ? 

A gets 50 ~~ while B gets 40 


A » 3 » » ww %&- 





4 
A ” = ” ” ” 50 
eo A ” = » » » 40 
Ox 
we A I ”» » » ete 
oA» 9 — aT. 2 os 32 


.. A can give B 18. 
Another method: C can get ¢ of B’s points, B can get ¢ of A’s 


points, 
-. Ccan get 44 of A’s points == 20x 5° = 32, etc. 


The same reasoning applies to such sums as— 
A beats B by 10 yards in a 50 yards’ race; B beats C by 10 
yards in a 50 yards’ race. How many yards will A beat C ina 
50 yards’ race? 
(8). There is no reason why equational principles should not be 
more extensively employed in arithmetic, e.g¢.— 
(1) If § turkeys and 3 fowls cost £2 4s., and 4 turkeys and 2 
fowls cost £1 14s., what will each fowl and turkey cost ? 


(a) 5 turkeys + 3 fowls= 44s. 

(2) 4 ” + 2 », = 34s. 

From (@) .°. 20 » +132 4 = 176s. 
” ( ) .. 20 ” +10 ,, = 170s. 
Subtracting .°, S$» mo & 
ee ” = 3s. 


I 
From = (0) 4 turkeys + 6s. = 34s. 
4 ws = 28s. 
I 


” = 75. 
Ans., turkey 7s., fowl 3s. 
(2) If I must hire 2 men and 3 boys for 6 days to do the same 
work as 11 men and § boys could do in 1} days, compare the work 
of a man and a > 
2m.+ 3b. for6 days= 11m, + § b. for 1} days. 
8m.+12b.,, 1% 5 = 11m. + 5b. an 
.. 8m. + 12 b. = 11m. + 5 b. 
y 7b m 





i . 
.*. Tatio of man to boy is as 2:3 Ans. 
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Ill. Mopet ANswers TO GEOGRAPHY of Pupil Teachers’ 
Examination (Oct, 1892). 

(1) Name the chief British manufacturing centres of cotton, 
linen, hardware, and pottery. Account for the rise in the trades 
in the several districts, (First Year.) 





MANUFACTURES. CENTRES OF PRODUCTION, 





| Manchester, Blackburn, Bolton, Preston, 





Wigan, Bury, Oldham, Stockport, 
Cotten Hyde and Glossop, Glasgow and 
Paisley. 

| —_— Barnsley, Dundee, Montrose, Kirk- 


caldy, Forfar, Dunfermline. 


(5) Under what conditions do rivers form deltas ? Give instances, 
and state the effect on commerce. (First Year.) 

When a river charged with sediment flows into a quiet sea, 
although its current is checked and the transported detritus is 
deposited, yet though the absence of marine currents and strong 
tides the accumulation is not swept away, but increases in extent 
and finally forms land of more or less stability, through which, 
broken into various branches, the river pours its flood into the sea. 
Deltas are generally shaped into a com resemblance of the Greek 
letter A (Delta) a | thence take their name. 

On the whole they greatly assist commerce in furnishing move 
extent of bank and therefore wharfage. Good instances of deltas 
are those of the Nile, Niger, Danube, Po, Rhone, Volga, Ganges, 
Indus, Irrawaddy, Mississippi, and Orinoco, 

(6) Draw a map of Ireland. (First Year.) 

See Atlas. 

(7) Give approximately the latitude and longitude of the fol- 

lowing places. (Second Year) :— 















Sheffield, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 













Hardware Walsall, Newcastle, Glasgow, Couat- 
bridge. 
Pottery Burslem, Stoke, Hanley, Worcester, | 








Most of the above towns are situated upon or in the neighbour- 
hood of coalfields, and many are so situated that the raw 
material is easily accessible, as in the cases of Manchester, 
Glasgow, and Worcester. Some, as Dunfermline and Worcester, 
owe their staple trade to immigrants. 

(2) Name the countries and chief towns through which the 
following rivers flow: The Yorkshire Ouse, the Severn, and the 
Clyde. (First Year.) The answer is easily obtained from an Atlas. 

(3) Describe a voyage from Glasgow to Inverness by the Cale- 
donian Canal. Why was this canal made? (First Year.) 

The Caledonian Canal (60} miles long including lakes) was con- 
structed in order to shorten the passage from the E. coast of 
Scotland to the W., and to N. Ireland, and to avoid the dangerous 
navig;tion of the N. coast of Scotland. 

Starting in a small steamer of 600 tons-from Glasgow we sail 
down the Clyde, leaving Port Glasgow and Greenock on our left, 
and passing many ships, both sailers and steamers. Having reached 
the mouth we turn due S. and then N.W., to round the island of 
Bute, and by means of a canal we cut across the peninsula of 
Cantyre into the Sound of Jura. Thence we pass into the Firth 
of Lorne and enter the Caledonian Canal through Loch Linnhe 
and Loch Eil. During the next eight miles, by means of aqueducts, 
we cross three large streams and twenty-three smaller ones, and 
rise by eight connected lochs (180 feet long by 40 broad) into Loch 
Lochy, leaving Ben Nevis oa our right. Next we enter Loch Oich, 
and traversing this, turn somewhat eastward for nearly two miles 
and reach Loch Ness. Through this last we travel for about } 
thirty-five miles and then enter the Ness, at the mouth of which, 
upon the shore of Moray Firth, stands Inverness. 

(4) Where are the following: Halifax, N.S., Parramatta, 
Fredericton, Toronto, and Victoria? (First Year.) 





































































PLACE, DESCRIPTION. SITUATION, | 
= —_ 
' Halifax, N.S. Port (capital East Coast of Nova Scotia 
: of N.S.) 
Nigga | 
Parramatta Port At the head of Port Jack- 
son, New South Wales 
Fredericton Port (capital) On River St. John, New 
Brunswick 
— 
Toronto Port (capital), | On L. Ontario in province 
university of Ontario 
Victoria Port (capital) S.E. coast of Vancouver's 
Island, 
” Province S.E. Australia 









































PLACE. LATITUDE, | 
London . “ wit. ; | _ °° y wv. 
Paris 48° 50’ N. | 2° 20’ E. 
Gibraltar we N. | 5° 21’ W. 
Rome 41° os N. 12° 27' E 
q Sustia 52° wi | a “a 24'E 
os | on | wa 
Cabs a | 55° “ N. | 12° a“ 








(8) Where and what are Altona, Allahabad, Colombo, Dresden 
Agra, Brindisi, Poonah, Meerut? (Second Year.) 



































) SUA es Wat wat tes Ses neat a ee 
PLACE. DESCRIPTION, SITUATION, 
Altona Port In Holstein, 50 m. from 
mouth of Elbe 
Allahabad Holy City Near junction of Gan- 
ges and Jumna 
Colombo | Port (capital) W. Coast of Ceylon 
Dresden (Capital) On R. Elbe, in Saxony 
Agra Once capital of Mogul | On R. Jumna 
Empire 
= 
| 
Port for India | S.E. Coast of Italy 





Military Station | S.E. of Bombay 





| 
Town (place of outbreak | Near Delhi 
of Indian Mutiny) 
| | 
(9) What do you know of the causes, effects, and times of the 
Monsoons in Northern and Southern Hindustan respectively ? 
(Second Year.) 


| Brindisi 
| 
} 
| 
| 
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When the sun is N. of the Equator the vast mass of the continent 
of Asia becomes heated, and the superincumbent:air greatly ex- 
panded and rarefied. The cooler air from Africa then rushes in and 
displaces the lighter air from June until September. 


In the winter the Monsoon blows from the N.E., or even N.W., 
and coming from Thibet is a dry wind. 

The S.W. or summer thonsoon meets the W. Ghats, the hills’ of 
Khasia, and the Eastern Himalayas, and rain in these regions is 
precipitated in torrents, The rainfall in the Ghats is sometimes 
nearly 200 inches, and in parts of Assam 600 inches per annum, as 
compared with 22 inches in London. 

Towards the N.W. the rain gradually diminishes till in the S. 
Punjab it is only about 6 inches. 


_(t0) Name the chief products of British India, specifying the 
districts noted for each of them. (Second Year) 








Propwcts. 
} 


Districts Norep THEREFOR. 





Cotton Valleys of Ganges and Indus, around Bom- 


bay, and in the Deccan. 





Opium Bengal, Oudh, — around Benares and 
i 


Patna and on the Malwa. 





Indigo Valleys of Ganges and Indus, and around 


Madras, 


Bengal and Southern India. 











Many parts. 





Ceylon, Coorg, and the Ghats, 


Assam and Ceylon, Nilgiri Hills. 





Wool On the Lower Himalayas, 





Shawls Cachemire. 





Jute Bengal. 








Saltpetre Bengal. 











(11) Name the chief European centres for wine, wheat, olives, 
oranges, silk-weaving, horse-breeding, tobacco, timber, tallow, and 
steel. (Second Year.) 





Propwctr. EvuRoOprAN CENTRES OF PRODUCTION. 





Wine (Burgundy, Champagne, Marsala, Moselle, 
Port, Sherry, etc.), from Burgundy ; 
Champagne: Sicily, Portugal, Spain. 





Wheat Russia, E. England, Baltic Provinces. 





Olives All Southern Europe. 





Oranges Spain, Italy. 





Spitalfields, Macclesfield, Lyons, N. 
Italy, S. Switzerland, Berlin, Crefeld. 


Silk-weaving 














—————— 








Propuct. EUROPEAN CENTRES OF PRODUCTION. 





England, Ireland, Wales, S. Russia, 
Belgium. 


Horse-breeding 








Tobacco France, Germany. 





Timber Baltic Provinces, Carpathians, Scotland. 





Tallow Russia and Spain. 








England, Sweden, Germany, Fran:e. | 











(12) Draw a map of France. (Second Year.) See Atlas. 

(13) Give some account of the mountain systems of India. (Third 
Year.) See Geography. 

(14) Describe a voyage up the Nile or the Congo. (Third Year.) 

We start in a flat-bottomed steamer from Alexandria, situated on 
the W. branch of the Nile at the seaward boundary of the Delta. 
Sailing S.E, we come to Cairo, the capital, a thoroughly cosmo- 
politan city, built at the apex of the Delta. Thence proceeding 
almost due south, we pass the remains of Memphis, and the 
pyramids at Ghizeh. Here for many miles the whole country is cut 
up with canals used for irrigation, and primitive water-pumping 
machines are common along the banks; crocodiles, too, are 
numerous. The river now bifurcates and trends to the S.E.. 
preserving its two streams until we reach the ruins of Thebes. At 
times we are 15 miles away from the outer banks, although sand- 
banks in the main stream are frequent obstacles. Finally we reach 
Assouan, having steamed upwards of 700 miles, to the south of 
which 1s the ‘ First Cataract ’ which bars our further advance. 


(15) How are ships affected by winds and currents in sailing 
from Liverpool to Sydney by the Suez Canal, and back by the 
Cape of Good Hope ? (Third Year.) 


We will suppose that the ships start in the middle of December, 
reach Sydney by the end of January, and after three months, return, 
arriving at Liverpool at the end of July. 

The outward voyage. 

From Liverpool to Gibraltar there will be somewhat of an op- 

ing current, and a considerable adverse breeze. Within the 
editerranean the influences, both of air and water, are compara- 
tively local, but on the average in favour of the Eastward navigator. 
Traversing the Red Sea in a S.E. direction, there is no current 
worth mentioning, but a steady and favouring wind. Whilst cross- 
ing the Indian Ocean to Long. 115 E. and Lat. 40 S. the currents 
will again impede, and the wind be (probably) in opposition, and not 
until the ship is sheltered by Australia will both agencies assist. 

The return voyage. 

Both land and water currents will be, as a rule, unfavourable 
until the Cape is reached, then both will assist until off the coast of 
Guinea; then they change again, and are adverse until the Bay of 
Biscay is reached. Thence to the mouth of the English Channel 
the current is somewhat helpful, but the winds delaying. Lastly, 
along the W. coast until Liverpool is gained, both wiad and wave 
urge the ships Northward:, 

(16) Give some account of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula. (Third 
Year.) See graphy. 

(17) Draw a map of Hindustan. (Third Year.) See Atlas. 


IV. Any Pupil Teacher desiring an Algebra specially adapted to 
his particular needs cannot do better than purchase the ‘ Hand- 
book of Algebra,’ by Herbert Wills, published by Jarrold and 
Sons. It is excellent. 


FIRST YEAR. 


1. By how much is 45 — 4 + §—}5 greater than 5, ? 
Ans. #44. 


2. In a bag of coins there are —_ numbers of sovereigns, half- 
sovereigns, crowns, half-crowns, florins, shillings, sixpences and 
threepenny pieces. The total value of the coins is £948 153s. 
Find the total number of each sort. Ans. 460. 
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3. (Boys only.) If 10 piastres are equivalent to £1 13s. 9d., and 

25°3 frances to £1, how many francs are equivalent to 7°5 plastres ? 
Ans. 32cx irancs. 

(Girls only.) Make out and receipt a bill for: - 

300 oranges at 10§d. per doz. ; 1,250 apples at § for 3d. ; 2,500 
eggs at 10 for 9d.; 16 boxes of figs, each § lbs. 4 oz., at 7d. per Ib. ; 
34 sacks of potatoes, each 3 bhls., at 44d. per gall. 

Ans. ht Is. 10}d. + £3 2s. Od. + £9 7s. 6d. + £2 98. + 





£1 tts. od. = £17 12s. 44d. 
4. Write in Large hand the words Beatific, Raythm, Phthisically. 
Write in Small hand— 
‘And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea.’ 
5. Analyse the subjoined lines, and parse the words in italics :— 
* The minstrel boy to the war és gone, 
In the ranks of death you'd find him ; 
His father’s »word he has girded oa 
And his wild Aarp’s slung behind him.’ 
—Zum Moore. 
6. Give, with examples, as many different uses of the Nominative 
Case as you can. 





7. Write a brief essay upon the value of a knowledge of French, 
8. Draw a political map of England. 

9. Describe the different kinds of valleys, and give examples. 

10. State what you know respecting the coast of Australia. 


11. What do you know of Bede, Orosius, Bocthius, Sigeric, 
and Gunhild? 

12. For what events are the years 1013, 1016, 1040, 1052 and 
1066 noted ? 


13. Classify the cipital manuscript letters in order of relative 
shape and facility of formation, 


14. How are Adverbs formed from Adjectives in Latin or 
French. 


15. Write the following an octave higher in the Treble staff :— 


oO 
et 2 == == Or 
NT NT A NN et RN 


————— f 





State the mental effects of each note of the scale, 


SECOND YEAR. 


1. Show the simplest methods by which the following exercises 
may be worked by Mental Arithmetic :—73 articles at 4}d. each ; 
8hd. per day for a year; 17 ewt. at £5 per ton; 480 yds. at 1jd. 
per fathom ; 984 x 125 ; 5097 hats at 19s. 114d. each. 

Ans. £1 5s. 1ofd.; £12 18s. 64d.; £4 58.; £1 103.; 


123,000 ; £498 19s. 2d. 
2. If 46 shillings weigh 7 oz. 5 dwts. and contain 10 dwts. 21 
grs. of a'loy, how much pure silver is there in a shilling ? 


Ans. 3 dwts. 8} § grs. 
3. (Boys only.) A landlord allowed to his tenants a reduction of 
15 per cent. on their rental. Whaat was the gross rental of a 
tenant whose reduced rent was £450? Ans. £400. 








(Guts only.) Reduce } of 2 tons 5 cwts. 3 qrs. to the fraction of 
2 of 44 of 3 tons 8 cwt. 14 Ibs. 14 ozs. 17080 


Ans, 
78489 
4. As in First Year, 
5. Paraphrase the subjoined lines :— 
‘A glorious vision durst upon their sight, 
As on the topmost peak they took their stand, 
To gaze from ¢Aat clear centre on the world, 
And measure with their proud delighted eyes 
The vast circumference, whose radius stretched, 
Seaward and /andward, each for tifty miles ; 
Beneath their feet a burnished ocean day, 
Glittering i sunshine,’—Mackay. 
6. Analyse the above lines as far as ‘circumference,’ and parse 
the words in italics. 
7. What seven Latia suffixes are represented by the termination 


—y? Give examples. 
+8. Draw a map of the Pyreneean River Systems. 

9. How is longitude calculated? Define Zenith, Great Circle, 
and Zone, 





10. Give the limits within Europe of corn-growing and vine- 
cultivation. Mention the wild animals of Europe, giving their 
habitats. 

11. What do you know of Ralph Flambard, Hugh Bigod, 
Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, and William Fitz-Robert (Long- 
beard) ? 

12. Give dates of Loss of Normandy, Magna Charta, the Mad 
Parliament, Death of Edward I., and Statute of Mortmain. 

13. Write out Euclid I. 18. 

A BC is a quadrilateral, of which A B is the longest and C D the 
shortest side ; prove that the angle A D C is greater than the angle 
ABC, and the angle BC D greater than the angle BA D. 

How would you arrange the week's work of a four-roomed 
cottage where no servant is kept ? 

14. Decline in the singular gener, miles, conjunx, celer, and in the 
plural mare, nox, vas, dives. 

Give the gender of arbor, fides, honor, orbis, virtus. 

Give the singular of coraur, grand 'méres, porte-clefs, yeux, and 
the plural of grand 'tante grand-pére, portail, facsimile, feu (fire), 

Jou, and quart @heure. 

Give the gender and meanings of the nouns été, /égume, poisson. 

15. Describe the rhyming and alliterative systems of teaching 
children to read monosyllabic words. 

16. What is the effect of dotting a note—tying two notes? 
Divide a minim into triplets. Write two forms of six and nine 
pulse measure respectively. 


THIRD YEAR. 


1. If a market woman buys eggs at 18 for one shilling and 
eightpence, and sells them for 1}d. each, what is her profit on 
£100? Ans. £35. 


2. A, B and C enter into partnership. A advances £1,080 for 
5 months, B £960 for 3 months, and C £1,120 for6 months. They 
gain £992 altogether. Find the share of each. 
Ans. £357 2s. 44d. ; £190 9s. 3x%d. ; £444 8s. 334d. 
3. (Boys only.) A square field of 10 acres is laid out as a cricket 
ground. A space equal to one-third of the whole forms a belt of 
uniform breadth all round. How long is the side of the inner 
square ? Ans. 179°629 yards. 


(Girls only.) | pay £100 for 40 pieces of flannel each 7} yards 
at Is. 8d. per yard, for 15 pieces of lace each 144 yards at 53d. per 
yard, and for a quantity of c/oth at 7s. gd. per yard. Find the 
number of yards of cloth. ns. 60 yards. 





4. As in First Year. 
5. Paraphrase :— 
: ) fortunéd out of the thickest wood 
A ramping lion rushéJ suddenly, 
Hunting full greedy after salvage blood. 
Soon as the royal virgin he did spy, 
With gaping mouth at her ran greedily, 
To have at once devoured her tender corse ; 
But to the prey when as he drew more nigh, 
His bloody rage assuagéd with remorse, 
And with the sight amazed forgot 4s furious force.’ 
— Spenser. 

6. Analyse the first six lines of the preceding passage, and parse 
all the words in italics. 

7. Give instances of five different kinds of Extension of the 
Subject. 

8. Draw a map of the North Coast of Africa, inserting capes, 
bays, ports, boundaries of States, and occupation of people on the 
seaboard. : 

9. Describe generally the ‘Spheres of Influence’ in Africa of the 
European nations. 

10. What submarine currents can you mention ? 

11. Write an account of Irish Affairs in Elizabeth's reign. 

12. Who wrote ‘ Utopia,’ ‘ Mirror of Magistrates,’ ‘ Arcadia,’ ‘Laws 
of Evclesiastical Polity,’ ‘The Shepheardes Calendar,’ and 
* Coriolanus’ ? 

13. Write out Euclid I. 37. 

Equal to a given quadrilateral construct a triangle which shall 
also have its base and one of the angles at the base equal to a side 
and angle of the quadrilateral. 

State what you know about the facilities offered by ‘The Post 
Office ’ to encourage thrift. 

14. Give the indicative present (Ist pers. sing.), supine, and in- 
finitive of arcesso, augeo, proficiscor, retineo, veto. 
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Account for the differences in the following three constructions :— 
(a) ‘Za muse et la bergére ont le méme langage.’ 
(6) ‘C'est un imposteur et un traftre qui vous parle.’ 
(c) ‘ Qui peut servir ici l’Egypte et ses faux dieux ig 
15. What home-made appliances to assist children in compre- 
hending geographical definitions could you construct ? ne 
What are the primary, secondary, and tertiary colours? ‘Write 
a few notes about each. 
16. Write out in the bass clef the scale of E minor, and in the 
treble clef the scale of D minor. 
Give the names of the chromatic notes. What is a colouring 
note? 
—— = ae 
17. Simplify (@)*: tox y- J 
xy —dxy° — OY 
x (x — I1y) 
y_(* — 9y) 
a+ se a—b | a&d—#P+# 
P—FX SER HESP LE 


Ans. 
(4) 


Aus. — “; 


What materials are required for the needlework of a Thaw rear 
Pupil Teacher ? 
18. A beam 18 feet long, whose transverse section is a square, 
contains 200 c. feet of timber. What is its breadth? 
Ans. 3} feet. 


NEW DICTATION TESTS. 


Suitable for ‘Unseen Tests’ in Reading also. 


STANDARD IV, 
No. 230. 

THE pavements of the great thoroughfares of the metropolis are 
densely crowded with human beings, all busy and bustling; while 
the streets present to the eye so vast a number of carriages, cabs, 
‘buses, carts, waggons, etc., that you are astonished how the drivers 
manage to move them a step. The vehicles entering the City 
alone number nearly 70,000 daily, whilst the number of persons 
entering the City between 5 a.m. and 9 p.m. reaches a total of nearly 
800,000, 

No. 231. 

With tame cats Mr. Wood, the naturalist, was a great favourite. 
One of them had a special liking for his chair, which was cushioned 
in a manner which she much admired ; and if he happened to go 
out of his study and leave the door open, he was nearly sure to 
find her there when he came back. Nor did she hesitate, if he 
turned her out and occupied the chair himself, to signify her desire 
fer a share of his seat, for she would leap up and push him with her 
paws till he moved. This would go on until he left her sufficient 
space to settle down comfortably. 


No. 232. 

No one should attempt to read in a dim light even under con- 
ditions otherwise favourable ; much less should they ‘in that way 
use their eyes in rapidly moving carriages. There are other 
influences to which travellers are exposed, the importance of which 
few recognise. If a passenger sits and reads by an open window, 
he then encounters a danger in the very strong wind, which easily 
excites congestion, especially in eyes which are at all weak. 


No. 233. 
The bread-fruit tree flourishes in many of the islands of the 







order to prepare it for food, it is cut into large slices and roasted. 
It is said to be easily digested and very nutritious, and it certainly 
forms a staple article of food for thousands of people. 


No. 234. 

If sharks possess not one redeeming feature in life, they are not 
without their uses when dead. Their skins, when dried, take a polish 
equal almost to that of stone, and are much employed for the 
making of sleeve buttons and the like. They use the backbone for 
canes, an iron or steel rod being run down the centre, and the side 
openings being filled with mother-of-pearl. The teeth are made 
into swords, daggers, spear-heads, and many other weapons, Their 
edges are jagged like a saw and inflict fearful wounds. 


No. 235. 

Ants have very powerful jaws, considering the size of their 
bodies, and therefore their method of fighting is by biting. They 
will bite one another, and hold on with a powerful grip of their 
jaws, even after their legs have been bitten off by other ants. 
Sometimes six or eight will be clinging with a death grip to one 
another, making a peculiar spectacle, and some with half of the 
body gone. One singular fact is that the grip of an ant's jaw is 
retained even after the body has been bitten off, and nothing but 
the head remains. 


No. 236. 

If you are to sleep ina strange bed, and entertain a suspicion 
of dampness of the sheets, lay your watch between them, and read 
awhile. Then take out the watch, and if there is mist on the glass 
do not go to bed, or if you do, sleep between the blankets, which 
are never damp. Hundreds of travellers, especially men past 
middle age, take this precaution, and profit thereby. 


No. 237. 

The reason for the red sunset indicating a fine day to come is 
because the amount of vapour floating in the air reflects the beams 
of the sun, and more freely transmits the red rays of light than the 
coloured rays. It is the degree of moisture in the atmosphere 
which affects the refraction of the light, and when red rays of even- 
ing are freely transmitted, the amount of moisture does not 
approach the rain point, and therefore promises the following day 
to be fine. 


No. 238. 

Once a letter is posted, it becomes, in a sense, the property of the 
Postmaster-General, and remains so until it reaches its destination. 
He is a very important official, and is a member of the Government 
for the time being. He takes great cure of all that is entrusted to 
him, and is constantly devising plans whereby the work of his 
department may be done more expeditiously. He has a very large 
number of assistants, and these are organised on a system which 
appears to be very nearly perfect. 


No. 239. 

Every creature who lives sets the great sea of humanity astir, 
Is there one among us who would not wish that the waves his life 
makes might help to bear to safety some boat that needed aid ? 
Keep always before your minds this great fact—that whether a man’s 
world ig at the west-end of London or at the east, Nature gives him 
at his birth a capital of his own—a brain to think and plan, a heart 
to feel, two hands to work. It is for the man himself to put this 
capital out at the best interest and prove what it will yield. 


No. 240. 
The first twelve or eighteen months of a new policeman’s life are 


South Pacific Ocean, and also in some of the islands of the East | spent in obtaining proficiency in military and police duties, and 
Indies. It is a comparatively large tree, averaging, perhaps, one | when he has graduated, so to speak, he is sent to a station in the 
foot in diameter. The fruit is as large as a child’s head. It is country away from his former home, where he is free from all local 
covered with a thin skin and has a relatively small core. It is | interest and prejudice. There is also a literary and shorthand 





snowy white, and about the consistency of newly-baked bread. In | school at the depdt, and a large number of the force are proficient 
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No. 24!I. 

The popular delusion that the people who write for papers make 
huge fortunes is based upon a misconception. The man who owns 
the paper may make a fortune, but it is very rarely that the man 
who writes for one ever does so, and it is a curious fact that while 
the newspaper proprietor is often a poor hand at writing, the 
author is almost invariably a failure as owner or business manager. 


No. 242. 


The London police force numbers over 15,090. You cannot go 
far in any direction without meeting a constable, and yet those you 
notice are not by any means all who are on duty. A great many 
policemen go about in plain clothes, so that they may observe 
what is going on without difficulty. More are on duty between 
seven and ten in the evening than at any other time, for it has 
been found that most robberies are committed then. Many police- 
men are married, and live with their families in houses of their 
own. The unmarried ones live like soldiers in barracks, but the 
places where they live are called section houses. 


No. 243. 

The largest sailing ship in the world is said to be in the posses- 
sion of France. Her name is the France. She is a vessel with 
five masts, on four of which square sail is carried. The length is 
344 feet, with a beam of 49 feet. The cargo which the France 
could carry is no less than 6,150 tons. The ship is built of steel, 
her masts and yards being of the same material. She is at present 
trading between France and the Pacific. 


No. 244. 

While the onion stands at a disadvantage among vegetables on 
account of its pronounced and not wholly agreeable odour, it is, 
doubtless, one of the most valuable and healthful products of the 
garden. This value is not confined to its use as an article of diet, 
since the efficiency of onion poultices in cases of croup and similar 
diseases is too well known to need repetition. 


No. 245. 

Summer provides cooling shades from excessive heats, and the 
giades offer abundant means for learning the features of trees, 
varieties of wild flowers, and the habits and uses of insect life. 
In autumn, the leaves having fulfilled their purposes, put on a dress 
of richest beauty to adorn their dying hour. Never has the hand 
of an artist thrown such rich colours on the glowing canvas as may 
be found in the varied hues of the foliage. 


No. 246. 

A rugged old watermin plied at the ferry, 

With face seamed by weather and tanned by the sun ; 
He bent to his rowing, light-hearted and merry, 

Though scant were his gains when the labour was done. 
When no passenger came, in the stern-sheets reposing, 

With snatches of song he enlivened the day ; 
And his favourite words had one line at their closing— 

* Time and tide waits for none ; row away ! row away !’ 


STANDARDs V.—VII. 


No. 211. 


If two robins haunt your garden you will soon discover that 
each has his own particular corner, to whose bounds he keeps as 
carefully as the dogs of Constantinople do to their respective 
streets. And although you may not have witnessed the encounters, 
you may be certain that the frontier has not been fixed on without 
many a sanguinary conflict. The first business of the old birds, 
when in the autumn they return to their haunts round the abodes 
of man, is to drive off the younger generation. The struggle is 
renewed again and again until ignomimious flight or honourable 
death puts an end to the contest. A single robin has been known 
actually to kill no fewer than four-and-twenty rash intruders of his 
own name and colour. 





No. 212. 


Two Spanish young ladies were so greatly impressed by their 
father’s death as to renounce the brilliant life the were leading 
in society, and to enter the Order of the Sacred Heart. The 
eldest daughter has a soprano voice, high and flexible in an 
extraordinary degree. It was often heard at Queen Isabella's 
concerts and in other Spanish drawing-rooms. For humility’s 
sake, the sisters elected to take the veil in a country convent, and 
in the presence only of a small number of intimate friends, one of 
whom was the ex-Queen. The ceremony took place on Sunday. 


No. 213. 
The word ‘resist’ is the backbone of the world. All should 

to resist that insolent thing which sometimes christened itself 
‘ public opinion,’ and which repeatedly in history had sanctioned 
the most atrocious crimes, as in the last century it sanctioned 
slavery, and as within the limits of living memory it had sanctioned 
suicide and murder in duelling. A true man would not always 
swim with the stream, but would strike out bravely against it. 
Courage was absolutely necessary; not merely physical courage, 
but moral courage, a certain violence of truthfulness and a certain 
impetuosity of honour. 


No. 214. 

The laughing jackass is a large-sized bird something like a parrote 
This strange creature, which screeches rather than laughs, enjoys 
the protection of the Legislature in some at least of the Colonies, 
where it is made penal to shoot one. The reason is that the laugh- 
ing jackass is the born foe of snakes, of which so many deadly 
varieties abound in the bush. The bird shows extraordinar 
ingenuity in overcoming its opponent, which it seizes, carries high 
up in the air or on to the branches of a tree, and then drops, by this 
means breaking its back. 


No. 25. 

Outside, the ancient edifice presented a sorrowful and miserable 
appearance, as it loomed out of the fog in which it was enveloped. 

he hoar-frost which clung to the stonework and iron railings 
would have dispelled any ideas that anything approaching cheer- 
fulness was going on inside. Once through the massive gates, any 
such illusion was at once dispelled. Scores of the friends of the 
Guards were pleasantly chatting to the men in the grounds, while 
the canteens were crowded. The men had, however, to cope with 
one difficulty, and that was the bad accommodation, this ancient 
fortress having the character of being the worst barracks in the 
metropolis. The men had spent some days in decorating the rooms 
they occupied.—(H.M.I.'’s TEST.) 


No. 216. 


Flowers can be preserved for several months by dipping them 
carefully as soon as gathered in perfectly limpid gum water. After 
allowing them to drain for two or three minutes, arrange them in a 
vase. The gum forms a complete coating on stems and petals,and 

reserves their shape and colour long after they have become dry. 
Many ople like to have bunches of autumn leaves in their 
rooms, because of the great beauty and variety of their colours. 
They can be preserved so as not to decay under the influence of 
air in the following simple manner :—Melt ina tin or in an earthen- 
ware bowl some spermaceti, and when it is liquid, but not too 
hot, dip the leaves in. Then lay them out on a smooth surface to 
dry. he leaves must be thoroughly coated, though not too 
thickly. 


No. 217. 

One of the prettiest microscopical studies is the examination of 
the lungs of a plant. Most people do not know that a plant has 
lungs, but it has, and its lungs are in its leaves. xamined 
through a high-power microscope, every leaf will show thousands 
upon thousands of openings, infinitely small, of course, but each 
provided with lips, which in many species are continually opening 
and closing. These openings lead to tiny cavities in the body of the 
leaf, and by the opening and closing of the cavity, air is continually 
passing in and out, so that the act of respiration is constantly 
going on. The sap of the plant is thus purified, just as the blood 
of an animal is cleared of impurities by passing through the lungs, 
andan average-sized tree will therefore in the course of a day do 
as much breathing as a man. 


No. 218. 


It is almost safe to say that Mr. Smith was admitted to a greater 
degree of confidential intimacy than any statesman has been since 
the days of Lord Beaconsfield. From time to time this curious 
friendship was maintained, for curious it was. But the blunt 
amiability of Mr. Smith, his manifest inability to seem other than 
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be was, and the sound friendship which he evinced towards the 
Queen when she was in sore need of an adviser, gained for him a 
place in Her Majesty’s regard which very few men have held, and 
of which perhaps he was not even conscious. 


No. 219. 


Within the last two years the Plumbers’, the Farriers’, and other 
City companies have largely added to their usefulness by instituting 
tests of efficiency for the working members of their respective 
crafts. The Worshipful Company of Carpenters, who for some 
years past have held periodical examinations in carpentry, have 
now, in conjunction with the Sanitary Institute, arranged for 
examinations in sanitary subjects for clerks of the works, builders’ 
foremen, and others similarly engaged in the construction of 
buildings. 


No. 220. 


The driver of a London cab is often a superior man by 
birth. There is at the present time a son of a judge driving a 
public vehicle ; another driver—not a very creditable one—has 
graduated M.A. at one of our universities ; one is a university man 
who has helda distinguished position as tutor, and has been reduced 
to cab-driving ; while yet another is one who can remember his 
bright days as a captain in Her Majesty’s navy, the wearer of eight 
medals. Such cases are, of course, exceptional, but they point to 
cab-driving as a resource to which it is comparatively easy to resort 
in distresstul times—whether the ranks of cabmen need replenishing 
or not. 


No. 221. 


The Association game, as played in the ‘cold, hard, and cruel 
North,’ can be and often is just as dangerous as that according to 
Rugby rules. In the North, football is a thoroughly democratic 
game, and this fact, coupled with the growth of professionalism, 
does not tend to mitigate the inevitable roughness of the play. As 
regards school football, the familiar retort of its champions to 
those who protest against its perils is to point to the higher average 
of accidents which occur in the hunting field. They entirely 
forget that the perils of hunting are gratuitous, while in a great 
many schools football is compulsory. 


No. 222. 


All things considered, the London cab-driver is not so black as 
he is commonly reputed to be. As a driver he beats the world, and 
no other public driver can vie with him in his pace and steering 
abilities. Then, he is conspicuously honest. Upwards of 
£100,000 worth of property left by the public in cabs during a 
“ane of five years i been deposited by the drivers at Scotland 

‘ard, and thence returned to their original owners. He, too, is 
merciful to his brute, notwithstanding it is the proprietor's property, 
and that the system under which drivers hire cabs, coupled with 
the vagaries of weather and the vexations incidental to the 
ray encourage an unmerciful man to vent any spite upon 
1is horse. 


No. 223. 


The parent who has just addressed a protest to the 7imes 
against the modern methods of playing football can hardly be said 
to come under the category of persons with imaginary grievances. 
Within an hour, his two boys were brought home, the one with a 
fractured thigh, and the other suffering from ‘ concussion.’ Under 
these circumstances it is really much to his credit that he should 
have written with such equanimity as is displayed throughout his 
letter. He does not clamour for the suppression of football ; he 
merely suggests that the ume has come for organising football on 
principles corresponding to its name. 


No. 224. 


Anyone who is going to China ought to go to see a Chinese play— 
not a whole one of course, for that might occupy many years of his 
life, as they are apt to be long. There is said, though I will not 
vouch for the fact, to be one Chinese play going on that has been 
in a stateof performance for—I forget how many centuries. Each 
actor goes through a scene or two, his natural lifetime probably, 
and the play will be over—I forget when. The second representa- 
tion will then commence, and it is said that by order of the Govern- 
ment it will not be allowed to last over five hundred years. Why 
the play takes so long is because it is historical, and the various lives 
of the many emperors are represented, and each life has to be acted 
in the same length of time as that emperor lived or reigned. 





No. 225. 

Oranges, though excellent in themselves, require to be used with 
some degree of prudence if their full benefit is to be secured. Not 
many years since oranges were a comparative luxury, and a some- 
what expensive one ; besides this, they could be obtained only during 
a few months in the year. This is now all changed, and not only 
can we get oranges all the year round, but get them good, and at 
such a price that they are within the reach of everyone who has 
money to spend on a glass of indifferent malt liquor. Indeed, from 
once being the luxury of the few, oranges are now sometimes a drug 
in the market ; consequently, there is a good deal of fruit offered at 
very low prices which is in such a condition as to be worse than no 
fruit at all as an article of food. 


No. 226. 
All honour to our Sovereign, 
Victoria the Good, 
Whose name and fame unsullied 
Through the long years have stood; 
The sheaves of whose fair promise 
We garner as ripe grain, 
As thus, in loving homage, 
We celebrate her reign— 


‘God bless our Sovereign Lady, 
The Queen of heart and home, 
To grace whose celebration 
Her children’s children come ; 
A nation’s benediction 
Attend her on her way, 
Sweet peace and lasting union 
Crown her extended sway.’ 


NEW COMPOSITION STORIES.—STANDARD Y. 


Suitable for ‘ Unseen Tests ’ in Reading also. 





No. 276. 


AN OLb AND TRUE FRIEND.—A gentleman once played off 
a rich joke on his wife. Some time ago he took it into his head 
that he should like to have a first-rate dinner, so he addressed 
a note to his wife, politely informing her that a_gentle- 
man of her acquaintance, an old and true friend, would dine with 
her that day. As soon as she had received it, she went to 
work to get everything in order. Precisely at seven o’clock she 
was prepared to receive her guest. The house was as clean as a 
new pin, a semptuous dinner was in readiness, and she was arrayed 
in her best attire. A gentle knock was heard, and she started, 
with a palpitating heart, to the door. She thought it must be an 
old friend, perhaps a brother, trom the place where they once lived. 
On opening the door she saw her husband with smiling counten- 
ance. ‘* Why, my dear,’ said she in an anxious tone, ‘ where is the 
gentleman of whom you spoke in your note?’ ‘ Why,’ replied the 
husband, ‘ here he is.’ ‘ You said a gentleman of my acquaintance, 
an old and true friend, would dine with us to-day.’ ‘* Well,’ said 
he, good-humouredly, ‘am I not a gentleman of your acquaintance, 
and an old and true friend?’ ‘Qh,’ she cried, ‘is there nobody 
but you?’ ‘No,’ ‘Well, I declare, this is too bad!’ said his 
wife in an angrytone, The husband laughed, but finally they sat 
down cosily together, and for once he had a good dinner without 
having company. 

No. 277. 

A PracticaAL Man.—Astory is told that an Englishman, 
travelling in Germany, kept a ae his head out of the 
window of the railway-carriage. He did it once too often, however, 
and a gust of wind blew away his hat. Quick as thought he took 
down his hat-box and hurled it also out of the window, His German 
fellow-travellers roared with laughter, and one of them said: ‘ You 
don’t expect your hat-box to bring back your hat, do you?’ ‘I 
do,’ said the Englishman. ‘No name on the hat—full name 
and address on the box. Theyll be found together, and I shall 
get both.’ Then those Germans subsided, and said they had 
always considered the English a great and a practical nation, 

278. 

SAVED BY A PsALM.—In olden times a culprit who expected a 
reprieve was allowed the privilege of singing a psalm upon the 
gallows. Once a clergyman, who was condemned to die, claimed 
the privilege, and chose the 119th Psalm, When about halt the 
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psalm was sung, the expected reprieve arrived. Had he chosen 
any cther his life would have been forfeited. Thus he was saved 
by the long psalm. 
No. 279. 

Curious Mope or DiscoveRinGc A THiEF.—Criminal detec- 
tives in European countries are prone to plume themselves upon 
their superior address in discovering evil-doers, but their shrewdness 
and craft are sometimes excelled by governors or magistrates in the 
East. In Palestine, some years ago, a shop in a certain town was 
robbed, and no one could p renetin by whom it had been done. The 
governor commanded the door of the shop to be taken off its hinges, 
and to be well bastinadoed. This was done in his own presence. 
A crowd gathered round, and he caused the ‘ punishment’ to be 
continued until nearly all the people of the town had assembled, 
marvelling at the strange proceeding. At length the wise old 
governor feaned down, and asked the door who had done it—who 
was the thief? Then he put his ear to listen for the answer. 
Turning and addressing the multitude, he then said—‘ The door 
declares that it was done by a man who has a cobweb on the top of 
his turban.’ The people looked at each other, but one man uncon- 
sciously put his hand to feel the top of his turban, The governor 
instantly laid hold of him, and the man in astonishment confessed 
that he was the thief. 

No. 280. 


Asout Day AND MARTiN.—A story is told of a poor soldier 
having one day called at the shop of a hairdresser, who was busy 
with his customers, and asked relief, stating that he had stayed 
beyond his leave of absence, and unless he could get a lift on the 
coach severe punishment awaited him. The hairdresser listened 
to his story, and gave him a guinea. ‘God bless you, sir!’ 
exclaimed the soldier, astonished at the amount; ‘how can 
I repay you? I have nothing in the world but this’—pulling out 
a dirty piece of paper from his pocket; ‘it is a receipt for making 
blacking. It is the best that ever was seen; many a half-guinea I 
have had for it from the officers, and many bottles have I sold. 
May you be able to get something forit to ow you for your kind- 
ness to a poor soldier!’ Oddly enough, that dirty piece of paper 

»roved worth half a million of money to the hairdresser. It was no 
oes than the recipe for the famous Day and Martin’s blacking —the 
hairdresser being the late wealthy Mr, Day, whose manufactory is 
one of the largest in the metropolis. 


No. 281. 


EXERCISING A PLANT.—A gentleman was one day walking in a 
lane at Birmingham, when he met a little boy of about eight years 
old with a large pot containing a plant in flower in his arms. 
Addressing the juvenile, the gentleman said : ‘ Well, my little man, 
what are you doing with that beautiful plant?’ The little chap 
answered in a round-about way that his teacher at school had taught 
him that the more light and fresh air the plant got the better it 
grew, and, added he, in a quaint way: ‘I’m taking mine for a 
walk, sir.’ 

No. 782. 

Tue LEGEND OF THE CHRISTMAS Rose.—Once a little girl and 
her brother wandered into the woods, close by which stood their 
grandmother’s cottage. It was spring, and Nina showed John how 
to pick the pretty blossoms. Suddenly an ugly old witch came to 
them and said, * You wicked little fellow. You have been picking 
the flowers in my forest ; now you must come with me.’ But Nina 
threw her arms round her brother, and implored the witch to take 
her, because it was she who told John to gather the flowers. ‘The 
boy is too little to be of use,’ said the witch, ‘soyou shall come. I 
live deep down underneath the ground. When autumn comes, and 
there is not one flower left blooming, meet me here on this spot, or 
I shall come and eat your brother.’ Nina said nothing about it to 
alarm their grandmother, but she watched the dying of the flowers 
with anxious eyes, dreading the coming of the flowerless time. 
Christmas was near. Then Nina knew she must meet the witch. 

She stole out of the cottage into the garden. ‘Can there really be 
no single flower ?’ she said, and in fright and despair stooped and 
scraped the snow away from the garden bed. Yes, there appeared 
a plant with fresh, dark green leaves and white flower buds, The 
witch was at the gate: ‘ You’ve been slow in coming ; I was just 
coming after you.’ But Nina broke off some of the buds from the 
plant she had found, and held them up in the witch's face, and the 


angry old woman kicked up the snow into such a cloud that she 
Nina was safe, and the flower which had 


was whirled away in it. 
saved her was the Christmas rose. 


No, 283. 


SPECIMEN OF THE WorRK Done INsipg.—One daya gentleman 


was 


tried for many years to rule without a Parliament. 
time he found many schemes to raise money. One plan was to 
grant the right to make paper to certain persons, who 
well for the permission. 
the royal arms in water marks, 
the Parliamentary party was in power, this privilege was stopped. 
To show contempt for the kingly office, it was ordered that a fool’s 
cap and bells should take the place of the royal arms. 
turn, was removed when Charles II. came to the throne, but paper 
of the size of the Parliamentary journals has ever since borne the 
name of foolscap. 


father tell the story, volunteered to be the interpreter. 
rat,’ he said, ‘is the man who keeps the public-house that ye 
go'to so often; and the two lean ones are me and my mother, and 
the blind one is yourself, father.’ 


me.’ 
fit of the shivers, and has never liked green tea since. 


tortoise, which was allowed to creep about the kitchen. 
time ago he was obliged to change his servant. 
all-work was a raw Scotch girl, who had never seen or heard of a 
tortoise in her life. 





man 





ssing a gin-shop in Manchester, when he saw a drunken 
ying on the ground. The poor fellow had evidently been 






turned out of doors when all his money was gone. In a moment, 
the gentleman hastened across the street, and, entering a grocer’s 
shop, addressing the master, said: ‘ Will you oblige me with the 
largest sheet of brown paper you have?’ * What for, my friend ? 
What's the matter?’ 
Please let it be the very largest sheet you have.’ The sheet of 
Paper was soon procured. 
chalk ?’ said the gentleman. ‘ Why, whatever are you going to do ?’ 
‘ You shall see presently.’ He then quickly printed in large letters : 
‘SPECIMEN OF THE WORK DONE INSIDE '—fastened the paper 
right over the drunken man, and retired a short distance. 
In a very short time a crowd assembled; and the publican, 
hearing the noise outside, came out to see what it was all 
about. He eagerly bent down and read the inscription on the 


‘Oh, you shall see in a minute or two. 


‘Now will you lend me a piece of 


,» and then demanded, in an angry voice: ‘ Who did that ?’ 


‘Which?’ asked the gentleman, who now joined the crowd. 
‘If you mean what is on the pa 
mean the man, you did that! 
he was sober; when he walked down this street, on his way 
to work, he was sober; when he went into your gin-shop he was 
sober; and now he is what you made him. i. 

men of the work done inside ?’ 


tr, I did that; but if you 
his morning when he arose 


s he not a true speci- 


No. 284. 
Way Foorscap PAPER IS sO CALLED.—King Charles I. 
During that 
aid him 
sheet of paper at that time bore 


Every 
After Charles was executed, and 


This, in its 


No. 285. 
A PARABLE.—A new parable is worth repeating. A labourer 


at the Dundee harbour lately told his wife, on awakening, a curious 
dream which he had during the night. 
coming toward him, in order, four rats. 
fat, and was followed by two lean rats, the rear rat being blin 

The dreamer was greatly perplexed as to what might follow, as it 
has been understood that to dream of rats denotes coming 
calamity. He appealed to his wife concerning this, but she, r 
woman, could not help him. His son,a sharp lad, who heard his 


He dreamt that he saw 
The first one was ne 


* The fat 


No. 286. 
STORY OF QUEEN VicToRIA.—One of the first things Queen 


Victoria did on hearing that William IV. was dead, and that she 
had succeeded to the throne, was to call one of her mother’s ladies- 
in- waiting. 
‘You are, indeed, madam,’ replied the lady-in-waiting. 
can do what I choose, by right ?’ continued Victoria. 
your majesty.’ 
would let me have it; now I mean to know what harm it can do 


‘Am I really Queen?’ asked the excited Princess. 
‘And I 
* Certainly, 
‘Then get me a cup of green tea. Mamma never 


And the young Queen drank three cups, but had a violent 


No. 287. 
A Tortotse Story.—A gentleman in the country had a fine 
Some 


His new maid-of- 


One day he said to her: ‘ Margaret, what is 
become of the tortoise? I have not seen it for some days?’ But 
Margaret knew nothing about it. ‘ You had better light a candle, 
then,’ he directed, ‘and see if it hasn’t got into the coal-hole. 
Poor thing! it will be starving.’ A candle was accordingly lighted, 
and, looking over her shoulder, he saw it, as he expected, snug 
among the coals. ‘Ah, there it is, poor creature! Take it out 
and place it near the fire.’ ‘Is that what you call the tortoise ?’ 
quoth Margaretin astonishment. ‘ Why, sir, I’ve been breaking the 
coal on it this fortnight past!’ 


No. 288. 

SELF-SACRIFICE.—The following is a most touching record of 
heroism and self-sacrifice on the part of achild—a record to touch one’s 
heart with its pathos :—The tower door of a certain church was left 
open, and two young boys, wandering in, were tempted to mount to the 
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upper part, and scramble from beam to beam. All at once a joist 
gave way, The beam on which they were standing became displaced. 
The elder had just time to grasp it when falling, while the younger, 
slipping over his body, caught fold of his comrade’s legs. In this 
fearful position the poor lads hung, crying vainly for help, for no 
one was near. At length the boy clinging to the beam became 
exhausted. He could no longer support the double weight. He 
called out to the lad below that they were both done for. ‘Could 
you save yourself if I were to loose you?’ replied the little lad. 
‘I think I could,’ returned the elder. ‘Then good-bye, and God 
bless you!’ cried the little fellow, loosing his hold. Another 
prove and he was dashed to pieces on the stone floor below, while 
his companion clambered to a place of safety. 


No. 289. 


A WILy CourTIER.—An Eastern potentate once asked a group 
of his courtiers which they thought the greatest man—himself or 
his father. At first he could elicit no reply to so dangerous a 
question. At last a wily old courtier said: ‘ Your father, sire; 
for, though you are equal to your father in all other respects, in 
this he is superior to you—that he had a greater son than any you 
have.’ He was promoted on the spot. 


No, 290. 

Story oF A DoGc.—A shopkeeper had a dog and a cat which 
seemed remarkably fond of each other. As pussy was rambling 
along a railway line near its home, it was caught by a passing train, 
and one of its feet cut off. It remained on the embankment, howl- 
ing most dismally, and by-and-by the dog heard his companion’s 
cries of distress, Quickly running to the spot, he picked up pussy 
and carried it gently home in its teeth. After calling his master’s 
attention, by loud barking, to the cat’s sad plight, he hurried back 
along the line till he found the missing paw. This he carried home, 
and laid it down beside its wounded owner, 


No. 291. 


Tre.—A_ well-known sportsman, when returning home last 
spring, lost his fox-terrier Tip when one or two stations out, 

e telegraphed back to friends and the railway people to find and 
send on the dog; but all search proved fruitless, and Tip’s master 
gave up his dog as lost for good. A fortnight short of a day after 
the owner’s arrival home, an emaciated, weary, and dejected dog 
crawled into his house, and was effusive in its demonstrations of 
affection. It turned out to be Tip, but quite unlike Tip. The 
faithful and intelligent creature, on missing the train, had seen it 
bearing away his master, and then had set off following the railway 
line, and for thirteen days had travelled, passing railway crossings, 
through stations, over bridges, picking up such subsistence as he 
could on the way, and encountering no one knows what adventures, 
and at length safely reached his home and master, having covered 
a distance of 350 miles. 


No. 292. 


ABSENCE OF MIND.—A German gentleman on his first visit to 
Paris at once telegraphed to his wife to inform her that he had 
arrived safely, and had put up at a certain hotel. In the 
evening he went for a stroll, and afterwards visited a theatre. At 
the conclusion of the performance he started off to his lodgings, but 
could not find the way, and had actually forgotten both the name 
of the street and the hotel. In his dilemma he made his way to the 
nearest telegraph office, and sent his wife the following message :— 
‘Wire at once the name of my hotel.’ The lady’s astonishment 
may be easily guessed. 


No. 293, 


SEEKING FOR A GRAND VIZIER.—There is a story told of a 
certain Eastern monarch who placed midway in one of the roads 
leading to his capital a huge stone, and sat himself, down to watch 
the ways ofall comers. On they came—and each in turn found his 
path obstructed by the big stone. Most turned aside, and made a 
new path by going around it. A few paused and tried to lift it; 
but it was heavy, and there was the path around it, less direct to be 
sure, but so much easier to take; and sooner or later the stone 
dropped from their weary hands into its old place, and they went 
on their way, leaving it for the next comer to stumble over as they 
had done. Atlast, however, came a man of another mould. That 
it was wearisome work to strain alone at a great stone was nothing 
tohim. It was in his way ; it was in the way of his neighbours ; it 
should be moved. That he could go round it he did not allow to 
enter his mind, even when his breath came quickly and his brow 
was covered with large drops of sweat. At last it yielded, rolled 
on one side, and behold, beneath it lay a great bag of gold! The 
watching monarch then came forward and claimed Lim as the man 
he had been seeking for his Grand Vizier. ; 





No. 294. 


A Deatu BrLt.—A pretty story 1s told of the casting of the 
bell for a church. When the metal was just ready to be poured 
into the mould, the chief founder went to dinner, and forbade his 
apprentice, under pain of death, to touch the vent by which the 
metal was to be conveyed. The youth, curious to see the operation, 
disobeyed orders, the whole of the metal ran into the mould, and 
the enraged master, returning from his meal, slew the i 
on the spot. On breaking away the mould, he found he had been 
too hasty, for the bell was cast as perfectly as possible. When it 
was hung in its place, the master had been sentenced to death 
for the murder of the apprentice, and he entreated the authorities, 
as a great favour, that he might be allowed to hear it once be- 
fore he died. His petition was granted, and from that time the 
bell is tolled on the execution of a criminal. 


No. 295. 


How He Lost His Puppinc.—There was only one passenger 
on board a certain sailing-vessel, who took his meals in the after- 
cabin with the captain and mate, and who always suspected that 
those two worthies defrauded him of his due share of the eatables 
when they got the chance. One day, a jam rolypoly-pudding ap- 

eared at dinner, just enough for three, and the passenger, who 
had a sweet tooth, was instantly on the alert to see that he got his 
fair and proper third. ‘Do you like pudding-ends, sir?’ the cap- 
tain asked, with the knife poised in air ready to cut the delicacy. 
‘No, I do not like ends, sir,’ replied the passenger, who con- 
sidered that he had as much right to the middle slice as anyone else. 
‘ Ah, well, then, me and my mate does!’ was the gallant captain’s 
observation as he cut the pudding in two and deposited half on the 
mate's plate and half on his own. 


No. 296. 

THE YORKSHIREMAN AND THE CRAB.—A Yorkshireman came 
up to London for the first time, and as he strolled along Holborn 
with his trusty dog by his side, he became fascinated by the 
sight of a fishmonger’s open window, in which were displayed a 
number of particularly fine crabs. ‘Are these crabs alive ?’ he 
asked the fishmonger. ‘ Yes, sir,’ said the man, and, seeing he was 
a countryman, he said, ‘ put your finger here and try,’ ‘No, thank 
you,’ replied the Yorkshireman ; ‘ but I don’t mind putting my dog’s 
tail there to see if they can pinch.’ ‘ Very well, sir,’ replied the 
fishmonger, and the experiment was tried. No sooner had the crab 
gripped the dog’s tail than the quadruped bolted at full speed. 
* Hi, there!’ said the fishmonger, growing alarmed, ‘ whistle to your 
dog, he’s gone off with my crab.’ ‘Not I,’ said the other; ‘you 
whistle to your crab.’ That night the Yorkshireman had the crab 
for supper. 

No. 297. 

Tue Monxk’s LEsson.—There was once an old monk walking 
through a forest with a scholar by his side. The old man suddenly 
stopped and pointed to four plants that were close at hand. The 
first was just a to peep above the ground, the second had 
rooted itself pretty well into the earth, the third was a small shrub, 
while the fourth and last was a full-sized tree. Then the monk 
said to his young companion, ‘ Pull up the first.’ The boy easily 
pulled it up with his fingers. ‘Now pull up the second,’ The 
youth obeyed, but not so easily. ‘Andthethird.’ The boy had to 
put forth all his strength and use both arms before he succeeded in 
uprooting it. ‘And now,’ said the master, ‘try your hand upon the 
fourth.’ But lo! the trunk of the tall tree, ped in the arms of 
the youth, scarcely shook its leaves, and the little fellow found it 
impossible to tear its roots from the earth. Then the wise old monk 
explained to his scholar the meaning of the four trials. ‘This, my 
son, is just what happens with our passions. When they are very 

oung and weak one may, by alittle watchfulness over self and the 
help of a little self-denial, easily tear them up; but if we let them 
cast their roots deep down into our souls, then no human power 
can uproot them—the Almighty hand of the Creator alone can 
pluck them out.’ 
No. 298. 


A True TALE or AnTS.—A lady had been obliged to kill some 
ants, and their dead bodies lay about on the ground. Presently a 
single ant found its dead companions, and examined them, then 
went off. Soon it returned with a number of others, and pro 
ceeded to the dead bodies. Four ants went to each corpse, two 
lifting it, and the other two following—the main body, some two 
hundred in number, coming behind. The four bearers took their 
office in turns, one pair —e the other when they were tired. 
They went straight to a sandy hillock, and there the bearers put 
down their burdens, and the main body immediately began to dig 
holes. A dead ant was then placed in each grave, and the soi 
filled in. The most curious part of the proceeding was, that some 
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six or seven ants refused to assist in the grave-digging ; upon 
which the rest set upon them, killed them, dug one large hole and 
tumbled them unceremoniously into it. 


41.—Tom looked, and there below him, with a white face, 
so pale and terrified-looking that he hardly recognised it, to 
a ledge of chalk and tree-roots clung Bob with the efforts of 
desperation. As Tom’s feet rested on the narrow ledge, 


Bae 


No. 299. 


A Parkor Story.—There is a very delightful tale concerning 
a parrot show which took place in the North of England. The 
birds were not only to be judged for size, weight, plumage, and 
‘ points’ generally, but a sort of competitive examinatien was to 


scarce bigger than a plate, he quickly cast off the rope, and 
by kneeling down very carefully, was able to fix it round the 
body of his companion.—(H.M.1.’s TEST.) 
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be held touching their conversational powers. The test fixed on 
was that each bird’s cage was to be uncovered, and the bird watched 
until it said something ; that its words should then be taken down, 
and points should be given for such speeches as, in the judges’ 
opinion, were neat, smart, clearly articulate, and, above all, appro- 
priate to the occasion. Bird after bird was uncovered and said its 
say. Some laughed, some sang songs, and some called the judges 
awkward names. At last the cover was removed from the cage of 
a certain old grey parrot, who looked around him, surveyed the 
scene, and then calmly said: ‘Bless my soul! What a wretched 
Jot of parrots!’ That grey one got the prize. 


42. I have a little garden plot 
That lieth all apart— 

A shady, darkling, secret spot, 
And shapen like a heart ; 

And there I long some flowers to see 
Of goodly bloom and smell, 

To pleasure Him who gave it me, 
And loves the garden well. 
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r Arithmetic. Author of ‘ Elements of English, 


36.—At a German railway station a little wagtail built 
her nest in a goods waggon. This waggon made from six 
to eight journeys a day, but the bird was in no way troubled 
thereby, and hatched her young ones just as though she had 
been in a quiet and retired spot, instead of amidst all the 
noise and bustle of railway travelling. 


37-—A good book is a noble helpful friend ; a bad book 
is a dangerous enemy. That is why your parents are so 
careful as to what books come into your hands. And a 
book is a wide-spreading power. There are hundreds of 
copies of it saying the same thing to different people. This 
is true of you, too. Every time you chat with a friend your 
whole volume—all that you are—is put into his hands; and 
his into yours in like manner. 


38.—And so from all quarters came a shower of snow- 


balls flying around the head of the merry-faced rider. But 
Billy had evidently expected something of the sort, and was 
not unprepared, for in his basket he also carried a supply of 
snow. So there was quite a battle and a great deal of 
laughter, in the midst of which Billy rode quickly away 
again.—(H.M.1.’s TEST.) 


39-—Windmills, | fancy, are not nearly so common as 
they used to be. Improvements in the quality and cheapness 
of machinery will probably some day, before very long, 


‘Entertaining Readers,’ ete. 


I. The Scholarship Examination will commence at 10 a.m. on 
Wednesday, 5th July, 1893, and no candidate will be admitted to 
the examin tion whose name is not notified to the Department 
before the Ist May next. 

Application for the report on the teaching, reading and recitation 
of teachers should be made to the Inspector at his annual visit 
next before the Queen’s Scholarship Examination. 

Should this have been omitted, it must be attended to at once, 
through the medium of the Correspondent for Managers. 

Candidates should also see that the word ‘ Scholarship’ is duly 
inserted after their names in paragraph XVII. or XVIII. of 
‘Form IX.’ 

Il. Several cases have recently come to our notice wherein our 
readers, — our previous warning, are expecting to secure extra 
marks by taking Model Drawing. No success in this subject assists 
at the Scholarship Examination, but Freehand, Geometry and 
Perspective are remunerative. Similarly, especially on the part of 
our lady readers, there is a ‘ scientific’ misapprehension respecting 
Mathematics. These subjects are ineligible for Scholarship marks ; 
but for (a) Mechanics, (6) Chemistry, (c) Animal Physiology, (d) 
Sound, etc., (e) Magnetism, etc., (/) Physiography, (g) Botany, 
(A) Agriculture, marks will be awarded. 

Students should a¢ once secure seats in the Examination room 
for their Drawing and Science subjects, as many are left ‘ out in 
the cold’ every year through procrastination in this respect, 
III].—ANALYSIS OF QUESTIONS DURING LAST TWELVE YEARS. 

(a) Domestic Economy has been already given. 

(6) English. 

There are always compulsory questions on Composition, Parsing, 
and Analysis. Of late years ten questions have been given, of 
which the first two (see preceding sentence) must be answered, and 


of which any four of the last eight may be replied to, 
The composition themes have been as follows :— 
1. Early signs of Spring. 
2. Some museum with which you are acquainted. 
3. Some act of kindness or heroism which you may have 
witnessed. 
4. Some of the difficulties of a young teacher’s life. 
5. Gardening. 
. A storm at sea. 
. A day’s angling. 
. Some public park, 
. Common fruits. 
. Football. 


squeeze them out of existence. Even as it is, they have a 
quaint and old-world look, as of things that have lingered on 
beyond their time. 
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40.—In a village not far from Nottingham a grocer had 
put outside his shop several hampers of potatoes and also a 
basket of cocoanuts. A little boy stood gazing at them a 
short time, and not knowing what they were, thought they 
must be a fresh sort of potatoes. When he got home he 
told his mother that the next time she sent him for any 
potatoes he should go to that shop, as they sold potatoes 
with whiskers on. 
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11. Modes of travelling. 


12. The advantages and disadvantages of living in an old or a 


newly-settled country. 
13. Singing birds. 
14. Fairy tales. 
15. Best way of spending holidays. 
16. Advantages of the study and knowledge of Geography. 
17. Your favourite flowers and the way to cultivate them. 
18. The moral lessons of the microscope and the telescope. 
19. Advantages and disadvantages of town versus country life. 
20. Examinations. 
21. Truthfulness in act and word. 
22. Poetry. 
23. Our Queen rules over an empire on which the sun never sets. 
24. A ship on fire. 
25. Closer union with our colonics. 
26. A walk round a garden. 
27. Good manners. 


28. ‘he commercial importance of the telegraph and telephone. | 


29. The advantages of a school library. 

30. Any memorable place, city, castle, or battlefield which you 
have visited. 

31. The us2 of pictures in teaching. 

32. Colonisation. 

33- Some uses of the Electric Telegraph. 

34- A Court of Justice. 

35. Emigration. 

36, The snowstorm in March, ’91. 

37. Fruit trees. 

38. The Census. 

39. A general election. 

40. The contents of any interesting book recently read. 

For the years 1881-1885 the candidate had a choice of one out 


of four, for 1886-1891 one out of three, and last year one out of 
ony two. 

For the last eight years Paraphrasing has been invariably set, as 
well as some etymological question. 

Explanations or definitions of grammatical terms have been 
required during six of the past twelve years; queries on History of 
English and on the Verb during five years each; questions on 
Subordinate Sentences and Enlargements during six years ; on Eng- 
lish Literature, classification of the various parts of speech and 
correction of sentences, for four years each; and npon Inflection on 
three occasions. 

There have been, also, inquiries respecting the different uses of 
what, that, but, the use of Verbal Noun versus Participle, of Conjunc- 
tion versus Preposition, of Conjunction versus Relative’ Pronoun, 
and of shad? versus wil. 


Passive, Infinitive, Defective, Auxiliary, Irregular Verbs have all 
been utilised, and the less common uses of the different Cases of 
Nouns and Pronouns have had to be explained. 


The English requirements of the Code, Adjectives not able to be 
compared, Position of Preposition, Spelling Rules, and Figures of 
Speech have all been to the front. 

The sentences to be corrected (if necessary) are as follows :— 

(1) How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 

(2) I am sorry to differ with you. 

(3) He is averse to the proposal, 

(4) For thou art a girl as much brighter than her 

As he is a poet sublimer than me. 
(5) These are the two persons whom he thought were away. 
(6) This England never did, nor never shall 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 

(7) I never remember to have seen him before. 

(8) They deserve to receive condign punishment. 

(9) Please to send either a written or a verbal reply. 

(10) I intended to have pointed this out yesterday. 

(11) He hoped everyone had enjoyed themselves. 

(12) The climate is as good, or even better, than that of Madeira, 

(13) I should have liked to have seen so fine a sight. 

(14) I do not think him a reliable person. 


VOL. XIII. : 





(15) There let him lay. 
(16) Preferring to know the worst than to dream the best. 


_(17) The courage of the soldier and of the citizen are essentially 
different. 


(18) Each thought of others rather than themselves. 

(19) The orator spoke of the notion that the National Debt might 
be repudiate?t with absolute contempt. 

(20) Neither she nor James were there. 

(21) Either Mary or James must fetch me their rake. 

(22) Scott's ‘ Tales of a Grandfather’ were written for his grand- 
children, 

(c) GEOGRAPHY. 

In this subject it has been usual recently to give six questions, in 
addition toa map. The latter inust be drawn, and four questions 
out of the remmining six may be grappled with. Generally, the 
map question allows a choice of one out of three. 

(a) During the last twelve years the following MAPs or portions 
of them have been given :— 

England 5 times 
Spain and } 
Portugal §* » 


New Zealand twice 


Cape Colony once 


N. America 4 ,, France - 
Scotland as Africa 6 
Hindostan 4 ,, Mediterranean 

Sea ,, 
Treland S ws Danube ” 
Australia 3 ,, Mississippi ” 
Italy = 


(8) Historical questions respecting Delhi, Quebec, St. Helena, 
Plassey, Warsaw, Mecca, the changes wrought in the political map 
of Europe since 1815, have been propounded. 

J (y) Ethnological inquiries as to such races as Maories, Basques, 
Cossacks, Lapps, have been put forth on three occasions, besides 
questions bearing upon colonisation by European nations, Akin 
> the Historical Geographical questions are those which ask for 
the— 

(6) Reasons of names like Lombard Street, Regent Street, 
Chester, Cologne, Edinburgh, Philadelphia, Washington, St. 
Petersburg, Constantinople, Alexandria, Virginia, England, 
France, Normandy, Austria, Lombardy, Pennsylvania, Adelaide, 
Kingdom of Italy, Kingdom of Greece, German Empire, United 
States, Great Mogul, Empress of India. 

(€) ‘ Where and what queries’ have been asked respecting— 

Gibraltar, Aden, Hong Kong, Archangel, Perim, Brindisi, 
Surat, The Landes, Fiji, Lagos, Buxton, Singapore, The Bermudas, 
Cincinnati, Florence, The Campagna, Granada, The Deccan, The 
Fens, The Black Country, The Peak, The Trossachs, Londonderry, 
Hpateers’ Plymouth, Bristol, Sahara, Great Karroo, Glasgow, 
Limerick, Belfast, Swansea, Yarmouth, Dundee, Newcastle, Khar- 
toum, Herat, Munich, Washington, Saragossa, Sedan, Utrecht, 
Delhi, Crewe, Swindon, Barrow, Middlesborough, Bournemouth, 
Port Said, San Francisco, Winnipeg, Dundee, Armagh, Geneva, 
Buda-Pesth, Warsaw, Corinth, Bombay, Athens, Buenos Ayres, 
Cardiff, Liverpool, New York, Paris, Rangoon, Rome, Venice. 

($) Voyages and journeys are represented by :— 

(1) Railway routes from London to Plymouth. 

y y 
(2) Railway routes from London to Manchester. 
y 
Coasting voyage from Southampton to Constantinople, call- 

(3 § voyag } I 

ing at Lisbon and six ports on the North Coast of Mediterranean. 
London to Bombay by ‘ overland route.’ 

(4) y by 

(5) Dantzic to Bombay by ‘long sea route.’ 

(6) Voyage from Bordeaux to Naples, stopping at six ports enroute. 

Routes to New Zealand from Birmingham, 

(7) 8 

(8) London to Newcastle by steamer. 

(9) Glasgow to Liverpool by steamer. 

(10) Southampton to Calcutta vid Suez Canal, 

(11) Southampton to Lima round Cape Horn, 

(12) London to Naples, overland route. 

(n) Thirteen questions are asked respecting Znterchange roe 
ductions, especially between the Mother Country and the Colonies. 
(0) Astronomical Geography and Physiography monoplise four- 
teen questions, tides, eclipses, currents, winds, having to be dealt 
with, the solar system explained, and diagrams to be drawn, 

(4) Notes of Lessons are required about— 


(1) Mountains and plains of Europe. 
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(2) Lakes and rivers of British North America. WEEK ENDING 4TH MAkCH, 1893. 
(3) The seasons. 
(4) Kelation between time and longitude, 
(5) Mediterranean Sea. 
(6) South America. 
(7) Eclipse of Moon. 
(8) Employment of colonists in Manitoba, 
(9) Employment of colonists in W. Australia. 
(10) Description of Rome. 
(t1) Description of London, 
(12) Description of Paris. 
(13) Description of Naples. 
(14) Inhabitants of India. 
(.) The Geography of Jndia is in special request. 
(7a be continued.) 
IV. DAY VERSUS RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGES. 
Asa matter of justice we have great pleasure in inserting the 
following letter fiom a lady conversant with the details of the 
subjecti— 


1. Name four Adjectives that have more than one Superlative 
form; four that have no Positive, and any that have Positive and 
Superlative forms, but no Comparative. 

2. What Adjectives do not admit of comparison ? 

3. Draw a map of India. 

4. Describe the government, population, and races of Australia 
and New Zealand. 

5- Give the chief provisions of Habeas Corpus Act, Statutes of 
Praemunire, and the Education Acts of 1870 and 1891. 

6. When and on what occasions were the treaties of Lewes, 
Pecquigni, Dover, Utrecht, Amiens, and Berlin completed ? 

7- Draw up a Time Table for a large school of 300 average 
attendance, taking two specifics, and having a full staff and three 
class-rooms. 

8. Write full Notes of a Lesson on the vowels to Standard II, 

9. Express the following in musical symbols :— 

G clef; signature for three sharps; common time signature; 
minim rest; quaver rest; C quaver; B quaver; bar; A minim ; 
C minim ; bar; B dotted minim; C crotchet ; bar; D crotchet, B 
crotchet; F crotchet ; G crotchet; A minim ; two crotchet 
rests; double bar; OR 

(Tonie Sol-fa) Draw a modulator and explain of what steps it 
consists. 

10. What are the common errors perpetrated in working a Simple 
Practice sum? Find the rent of 17 acres 3 roods 19 poles at 
£5 18s. 6d. per acre. Explain the working. Ans. L105 17s. Sah. 

11. (Alen only.) Simplify 


51's ailis . 
J {oa + 24) (555) = 3. Ans. 2°309 . . . 
(Women only.) A quantity of tea was sold for 4s. 2d. per Ib., at 
a gain of 10 per cent. If the total gain was £12, what quantity 


was sold ? Ans. 633% Ibs. 
12. (Men only.) Write out Euclid I. 16. 
From two given points on the same side of a straight line drawn 


*The Owens College, 
* Manchester, 
* Department for Women, 
‘223, Brunswick Street, 
*8th February, 1892. 
‘Dr. George Beach, M.A. 

* DEAR SIR,— 

‘1 have just read your article upon ‘ Day versus RKesi- 
dential Training Colleges,’’ in the PRAcTICAL TEACHER tor 
February. 

*May I point out that in one sentence I think you have not 
exactly said what you meant ? 

‘You speak of the Education Department’s recognition of “any 
British University,” and of “minor” Universities which might 
‘endeavour to attract students,” as if there were a considerable 
number of Universities in England. As a matter of fact, there are 
only five—viz., Oxford, Cambridge, London, Durham, Victoria. I 
do not know if the Durham examinations are used at all by Queen’s 
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Scholars, but at any rate it is only the examinations of these five at 
most that are taken without further question by the kducation 
Department in England in place of Part LIL. of their own syllabus, 

* The term “ British” includes Scotland, of course, but I should 
not think English students go much to Scotch Universities, 

‘I think you, perhaps, were thinking of the University Colleges 
which are established now in many large towns, and of which Owens 
College is a leading example. According to the Code, “a Day 
Training College must be attached to some University or Codlege 
of University rank.” These Colleges are not, however, Universities, 
minor or otherwise, and their examinations are not accepted in place 
of Part 11. without scrutiny as the University Examinations are ; 


to the given line, two lines which shall meet in that line, and make 
equal angles with it. 

(Women only.) What special care should be taken by those 
attending ina sickroom both as regards themselves and the sick 
person ? 

13. (Alen only.) Write out Euclid IT. 5. 

If straight lines be drawn from the angles of a triangle to the 
bi-sections of the = sides, four times the sum of the squares 
on these medians will be equal to three times the sum of the squares 
on the sides. 

(Women only.) Write out a receipt for making a haby’s sock. 


-* 


14. (Men only.) Write out (not prove) the two principal formulz 
concerning triangles, parallelograms, and circles respectively. 

(Women only.) Give the rule for converting a recurring decimal 
into a Vulgar Fraction. Why is this operation necessary ? Express 
37 ye oe 37 
109 + 10,000 1,000,000 

15. Define the terms factor, co efficient, power, exponent and 
binomial, and explain the use of brackets. 

16, A man starts on a journey on foot, and walks 3 miles an 
hour. Two hours later his friend follows him, and rides 7 miles an 
hour. Where will the latter overtake the former ? 

Ans. 10} miles from the place of starting. 


< 


but the actual papers worked by the students have tu be sent up to 
the Education Department, and the programme of studies proposed 
as an equivalent for Part Il. must be sanctioned beforehand. 
There requirements are no doubt designed to secure uniformity of 
standard among the different colleges, even for students not taking 
a University Examination. 

‘These matters are so intricate, and I have given so much time to 
endeavouring to understand them, that I hope you will excuse my 
pointing out what I thought might perhaps be a confusion on your 
part between “ Universities ” and “ University Colleges.” 

*No University has, so far as I know, “established” a Day 
Training College ; a particular College establishes one, or a special 
committee establishes one in connection with a University College. 
The Universities do not discriminate in any way between Queen's 
Scholars and other students, all special arrangements being made 
by the College. 

*On the whole, your account of the very intricate matter is, I 
think, fair; but I think it should be added that the student at a 
« College of University rank ” has a wider choice of teachers who 
are specialists than any resident college can offer. 

*1 remain, 
* Yours faithfully, 
‘E. C. WIzson.’ 

We give the above exceedingly valuable and perspicuous letter, 


etc., as a decimal. Ans. 37. 
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WEEK ENDING IITH MARCH, 1893. 


1. Write out the definitions of all the Moods. 
2. Analyse the following, and parse the italicised words :— 
‘ Let vanity adorn the marble tomb ; 
With trophies, rhymes, and scutcheons of renown 
In the deep dungeon of some Gothic dome, 
Where night and desolation ever frown. 
Mine be the breezy hill shat skirts the down, 
Where the green grassy turf is add I crave, 
With here and there a violet bestrown, 


cece ie 


<z 


0 So ehagy it 


and must apologise if in any way we are ambiguous. We were 
not conscious of any mental confusion of terms, but felt that we 
could not speak more plainly (see 5th line from foot, p. 440, 2nd 
calumn), and we must shelter ourselves under the term ‘ British,’ 
whatever that may mean. 

Meanwhile our readers will be greatly obliged by Miss Wilson's 
lucid exposition, and we, personally, tender our best thanks- 





Fast by a brook or founta‘n’s murmuring wave, 


And many an evening sur s/ine sweetly on my grave.” 
—Leattie. 


3. Draw a map of Western Australia. 
4. Describe the climate and productions of Jamaica, Vancouver’s 
Island, and Tasmania. 
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5. Between whom, in what year, and with what results were the 
following battles fought :—Bannockburn, Shrewsbury, Wakefield, 
Naseby, Boyne, Vinegar Hill ? 

6. What under the Feudal System were the obligations of a 
vassal ? 


7. How were you accustomed to secure regularity of attendance 
at your school ? 


8. Draw up a scheme of Home Lessons for a week. 


g. Bar the following passage in two different kinds of time, 
putting the proper signature to each :— 


———1—~- -- — eee -- 
== ———a oe eS ee SS 
== == ee SSE SS = 


x 





( Zonic Sol-fa.) How do you distinguish strong and weak accents ? 
Give examples. 
10. When 28:96d.=1 rouble = 3°09 francs, express £1 in francs. 
Ans, 256077. . . francs. 





11. (Afen only.) A monkey, climbing up a greased pole, ascends 
3 inches and slips down 2 inches in alternate seconds until he 
reaches the top of the pole. If the pole be 6 ft. high, how long 
will it take him to reach the top? Ans. 2 mins. 19 secs. 

(Women only.) When are the hands of a clock at right angles 
first after 6 o’clock. Ans. 16y*; mins. past 6. 

12. (Alen only.) Write out Euclid I. 18. 

The sum of the perpendiculars let fall upon the sides from any 
point in an equilateral triangle is constant. 

( Vomen only.) Describe as clearly as you can the household work 
which the mother of a family, day by day, unaided by a servant, 
has to do in her home. 

13. (Afen only.) Write out Euclid II. 6. 

Any rectangle is the half of the rectangle contained by the 
diameters of the squares on its two sides. 

(Women on’y.) What do you know of Building Societies and 
Benefit Clubs ? What objections are there to these organisatious ? 

14. (4fen only.) Find the area in acres of a field, the sides of 
which are 270, 360, and 450 yards respectively. 

Ans. 10 acres 6 pls. 18 yds. 4 ft. 72 inches. 





(Women only.) How many oranges at °084375£ per dozen 
ought to be given in exchange for 189 eggs at “125s. each ? 
Ans. 168 oranges. 
15. Write down the factors of x7 + 3x— 10; x* — 1; ox? 
+ 15x — 14; and show that (¢ — 6) — 3aé (6 — a) = a®§ — &- 
Ans. (x + 5) (x — 2); (x — 1) (x + 1) (x? ++ 44 1) 


(x? — x + 1); (3x + 7) (3x — 2). 
16. The ages of two men are now as 4: 3, but g years ago 
they were as 3: 2. Find their present ages. 
Ans, 36 years; 27 years. 











WEEK ENDING 18TH MARCH, 1893. 
1. Paraphrase— 


‘ A time here was ere England’s griefs began 
na , 


When every rood of ground maintained z¢s man; 
For him light labour spread her wholesome store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no more ; 
His best companions, innocence and health, 
And his best riches ignorance of wealth. 
But times are a/tered, trade’s unfeeling ¢rain 
Usurp the iand and dispossess the swain. 
Along the lawn where scattered hamlets rose 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose.’ 
Goldsmith. 
2. Analyse the above lines, and parse the italicised words. 
3. Enumerate the chief towns, describing their position and 
industries, west of the Mississippi. 
4. How are tides caused ? Give instances of tides of abnormal 
height or frequency. 
5. What naval victories and against whom were won in 1340, 
1588, 1797, 1813, and 1827 ? 
6. What were the Danelagh, Strathclyde, Compurgation, Agu 
Solis, Eboracum and Scutage ? 
7. Name and describe the various methods which you have 
employed for teaching the elements of English Grammar, 


_ 5. Show as to Standard V1. the correspondence between rhythm 
in poetry and music. - 


in the scale. How 


hours, and emptied by a third in 24 hours, 
together, how long will it take to fill the cistern ? 


_ 9. Translate the following into the key of Eb, giving the proper 
signature :— 


A, B, Cg, D, Cg, B, A, A, Fy. Gi, A; or 

(Zonic Sol-fa.) Write down all the different forms of two and three 
pulse measure. 

10. What is the present worth of £276 10s. 5d., due in 219 
days, at 3} per cent ? Ans. £270 16s. 8d. 

ti. (dfen only.) Find the side ef a square whose area is 
549081 inches. Ans. Org feet. 

(Women only.) Divide £243 2s. 6d. into 3 parts, in the ratio of 
ee ae Ans, £48 12s, 6d. ; £81 os. 10d. ; £113 9s. 2d. 

12. (Alen only.) Write out Euclid I. 22. 

Given one angle, the side opposite to it, and the sum of the other 
two sides, construct the triangle. 

(Women only.) Give receipts for three of the following :—An 
Irish stew; a fried sole; a grilled mackerel; a suet pudding; an 
apple dumpling; eggs and bacon, 

13. (Afen only.) Write out Euclid II. 7. 


Given the base of any triangle, the area, and the line bisecting the 
base, construct the triangle, 





(Women only.) Name the common vegetable poisons against 
which school children should be specially warned. What treat- 
ment would you recommend in the case of a child suffering from 
such a poison ? 

14. (d/en only.) Two equal chords 15 in. in length are drawn 
from a point in the circumference of a circle, and form an angle 
equal to two-thirds of a right angle. Find the area of the circle, 

Ans, 235°62 in, 
(Women only.) Find the product of 7-40}, 1°375, and 2°45. 
Ans, 25. 


15. Divide at 1 4 gat? + 4 46 bye + 1 + 3x4 3. 
x # x x 


Ans. x + ms 
x 





16. A labourer can save out of his weekly wages 10 per cent. 
His wages rise one shilling per week, but his expenses also 
increasing 10 per cent., he can now only save:5 per cent. of his in- 
creased wages. Find his weckly wages. Ans. £1_ 3s. od, 


WEEK ENDING 251TH MARCH, 1893. 
1. Paraphrase— 
‘Far from the sun and summer gale 
In thy green lap was Nature’s Darling laid, 
What time where lucid Avon strayed ; 
To him the mighty mother did unveil 
Her awful face; the dauntless child 
Stretched forth his little arms aad smiled. 
“This pencil take,” she said, ‘* whose colours clear 
Richly paint the vernal year; 
Thine, too, these golden keys; immortal boy! 
This can unlock the gates of Joy; 
Of Horror that, and thrilling fears, 
Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic tears.” ’—Gray. 
2. What is meant by the term auriliary ? Write down the 
second person singular, present and past tense, of all the auxiliary 
verbs. 
3. Draw a map of Italy. 
4. Where, what, and fer what noted are Kosciusko, Murray, 
Byron, Yarra-Yarra, Darwin, Stewart ? 
5. Describe the events of 1066, 
6. Write short lives of General Gordon and the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 
7. What use would you make of reading-books in teaghing 
history? Mention the characteristics of a good first historical 
reading-book. 
8. Is any advantage gained by making children transcribe a 
passage unread and unexplained ? 
g. Explain the difference between time and accent. What are 
the kinds of common and triple time most frequently used? (iive 
the signatures and explain them; OR 
(Tonic Sol-fa.) 7 pe the mental effects of the different intervals 
0 you divide them into two classes ? 
10, A cistern can be filled by 1 tap in 3 hours, by another in 34 
All being open 





Ans. 5 hours 28,4, mins. 
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11. (Afen only.) If I sell a horse for £62, and a cow for £26, I 
gain 10 per cent. on the total original cost; but if I sell the horse 
for £63 and the cow for its original cost, I lose 10 per cent. Find 
the original cost of both. Ans. £71 : £9. 


(Women only.) Reduce to a fraction having unity for its 
numerator, 3} to a fraction having ¢ for its numerator, and § to a 
fraction having 100 for its denominator. 

Ans. |; + , 558, 


ra ” 100 
12. (Aen only.) Write out Euclid I. 25. 
Bisect a triangle by a line drawn from a given point in one of the 
sides. 

(Women only.) What methods should be followed in washing 
woollen articles? What difference should be made with coloured 
prints ? 

13. (Afen only.) Write out Euclid IT. 9. 

Divide a line into two parts, such that the sum of their squares 
shali be double the square on another line. 

(Women only.) State particulars, as to a young servant, 
respecting the best method wheveby to clean a hearthstone, a brass 
tap, an iron grate, a mahogany table, and a glass jug. 

14. (Men only.) How many shrubs placed three yards apart can 
be planted round the edge of a semi-circular lawn, the radius of 
which is 144 feet? Ans, 82°2656 


(Women only.) What must be cost per 1,000 of producing 
oysters, if a dozen can be sold for 94d. at a profit of 3d. ? 


Ans. £2 $s. 13d. 
15. Show that (y + 2 — x)? x (s+ 2—y)? x (x +y— 2)? = 


(s# —Y— a}? x (y*§ —F— a) x (#@ — Fy) 

16. Two numbers are in the ratio of §: 6. Show that four times 
their sum equals forty-four times their difference, whatever the 
numbers may be. 


N.B.—Don't forget to read ‘Scholarship School Management,’ 
by Mr. A. T. Flux (Lecturer on School Method at the largest 


London Training Classes), and published in THE INFANTS’ 
MISTRESS, 
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TACT 
IN THE BUSINESS OF SCHOOL-KEEPING. 
BY RICHARD BALCHIN., 


TYPES OF ASSISTANTS, AND HOW TO MANAGE THEM. 

Tue fourth type, viz. :— 

‘THE MERE CRAMMER.’ 

A dull, heavy, persistent hammerer into sixty little 
heads of a mass of make-believe knowledge. An in- 
structor merely, but not an educator. Not even a good 
instructor ; for the fabric he ‘ builds in’ soon tumbles 
to pieces, not being founded upon any sort of rock. 
He teaches ‘ Reading’ in such a way that the boys for 
ever after dislike reading. Never pauses in the hum- 
drum grind to explain what is read ; is anxious about 
words, words, words, only. In the writing-lesson, 
there is no attempt, by means of blackboard illustra- 
tion, to point out beauty of form in the letters and 
their connections. And as for the arithmetic, the sole 
aim is to get at the correct answer, while the means 
adopted are entirely mechanical and most uninterest- 
ing. If such an assistant were left to his own devices 
in his ‘Science teaching,’ the work would be utterly 
useless. His plan is to get an exercise book, find out 
from his friends in the neighbouring schools the ques- 
ions given by the Examiners, write those questions 
with their answers in his book, and get the boys to 
commit them to memory. 

Now this teacher has been trained in a college ; has 
studied the works of Herbert Spencer, Bain, Sully, 
Coupland, Fitch, and others, and knows perfectly well 
that all education must be founded upon the principles 
of Psychology ; and yet, in practice, all his knowledge 








of the science and art of his work is ignored. There 
is no doubt that he left College with the full deter- 
mination of working out the excellent ideal of educa- 
tion the Psychologists had placed before him. Why 
this change ? Why has he thus degenerated from an 
educationalist into a mere crammer? The system 
under which we work, or, rather, under which we have 
hitherto worked, is mainly responsible. This is, how- 
ever, not the place to enter upon a description of the 
various causes which have tended to bind us all down 
to a wretched, dull, unscientific routine of mere ex- 
amination grind. Happily, there are signs of the 
coming in of better times. The only course open to a 
Head Master who has upon his staff such an assistant 
as I have described, is to frequently give a real 
thought-awakening lesson himself, and firmly put a 
stop to all mere ‘rule-of-thumb’ work whenever he 
sees It. 

Our next type of assistant is -— 

‘THE TRUE EDUCATOR ; WHOSE PERCENTAGE OF 
PASSES MAY NOT BE VERY HIGH, BUT WHOSE AIMS ARE, 
AND WHOSE INFLUENCE IS SPLENDID.’ 


That such a one has survived to the present is little 
short of a miracle. He /as survived; tat I know, 
for I have worked with him. He is my ‘ ideal knight 
in our arduous fight, and he is successful ; for long 
ago he went in quest of the ‘Holy Grail,’ and found 
it. This is the noble conception of duty, upon which 
all his work is based. Codes may come and Codes 
may go; ‘new systems’ appear, endure for a time, 
and pass away ; but none of these things trouble him ; 
he has conceived a lofty ideal ; set before him a noble 
aim, and makes straight for it. What are the signs 
which appear among the boys who are fortunate 
énough to be in this teacher’s class? In the first 
place, I have seen that the children are happy. Now’ 
I do not know how it may commend itself to others, 
but for myself, the longer I live the more I am 
convinced that there is an immense advantage educa- 
tionally in getting lads to feel happy for four or 
five hours every day. This continuous feeling of 
happy contentment brings about a physical set of the 
features which improves the ‘ looks ° of the boy; tends 
to make him good-looking. The expression on one’s 
countenance is an index of one’s usual emotions. If 
there be a family of boys and girls all having long, 
gloomy faces, then be sure their home is a sad and 
cheerless one. I know, of course, that there is a 
physical se/, as well as a mental se¢, which is due to 
race and ancestry, and which can be modified within 
certain limits only ; yet I also know many a case of 
a dull, unhappy-looking child, who has come under 
the influence—the genial influence—of such a teacher 
as I am _ describing, and whose gloomy looks 
gradually give place to a brighter expression, And 
this is altogether owing to his having entered a 
place where all the surroundings are happier than 
anything he has hitherto known. He has ascended 
the Mount of Transfiguration ; has held communion 
with noble souls, ‘and his face did shine as the sun.’ 
This happy expression of countenance of the boys is, 
to me, the most striking evidence of the good work of 
our real educator. But his class never does badly, even 
at the annual Inspection. It would do excellently 
but for the faulty method of testing sometimes 
| adopted. Wherever we find an Inspector who is more 


| anxious about the general intelligence and loyalty of 
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spirit of the scholars than he is about the number of 
feet a post sticks in the mud of a river, there our 
assistant’s class comes off with flying colours. 

There is, however, a certain amount of somewhat 
dull memory-work which has to be done in every class, 
—— in the lower standards. I allude to the 
‘ Tables,’ ‘Spelling,’ and ‘ Recitation.’ These subjects 
cannot be taught except by continued repetition ; and 
this eternal sing-song is, to our true educator, irksome 
and wearisome. It is in this direction that the Head 
must give his attention, should he have on his staff 
such an assistant as the one under consideration. I 
have found there is a tendency to overshoot the neces- 
sary little mechanical details in the yet praiseworthy 
aiming at a lofty ideal. The tact of the directing 
Head is here needed in securing attention to ‘the 
letter,’ while at the same time he does nothing to 
destroy the life-giving spirit. 

_ The last type of assistant one meets in our schools 
is :-— 

‘THE CONCEITED YOUNG TEACHER TO WHOM 
“TEACHING IS A BORE.” AN UTTER FAILURE EVERY 
Way.’ 

This very objectionable and somewhat ridiculous 
young gentleman is not so often seen in our schools 
now as formerly. The reason is not far to seek. The 
men who now leave the training colleges are more 
intelligent and of wider culture than those of twenty 
or thirty years ago. It would be a disgrace to them if 
they were otherwise, considering the enormous advan- 
tages of training, and the greater opportunities for 
acquiring knowledge which the students of the present 
day possess, as compared with those of forty or fifty 
years ago. Self-conceit is the fault of youth and 
ignorance. Widen the field of knowledge, extend the 
area of experience, and self-conceit vanishes. There is 
but little which the Head Master can accomplish in 
the direction of counteracting the bad _ influence, 
especially over the elder boys, which a conceited assis- 
tant exerts. Unfortunately the more intelligent of the 
scholars may be led to ask himself the question, ‘Is it 
true that the result of all the laborious efforts to 
acquire knowledge is the production of such a coxcomb 
as we see before us?’ The best plan is to treat this 
young man kindly. He is truly to be pitied, and pity 
moves the soul to love. Let him see that true wisdom 
is modest, and does not assume. About twenty years 
ago I came in contact with a man of gigantic intellect, 
and was taught a valuable lesson in the modesty 
of true greatness, and the entire absence of 
dogmatism in true wisdom. He who gave me the 
lesson was no less a man than the late Sir Richard 
(wen. At that time I was busy with the geology of 
Peckham, and never omitted to examine every 
excavation made in the neighbourhood. From the 
gravel foundation of the Lower Park Road Board 
School I obtained a bone which I concluded was the 
metatarsal of the primeval ox. From the deep 
excavation made for the great gas-holder at the Old 
Kent Road gas works, there was shown me a huge 
skull, which I surmised was that of the woolly 
rhinoceros. I took the smaller bone and a drawing 
of the skull to the British Museum for the purpose of 
identification, and while examining the contents of 
one of the glass cases, Dr. Woodward, whom I knew, 
came up and chatted about my specimen. While we 
were thus engaged, Professor Owen joined us and 





entered into conversation. I described the locality 
where I had found the skull of the woolly, or tichorhine 
rhinoceros. 

‘What makes you think it is the #chorhine ?’ the 
professor asked. 

‘The general outline of my specimen seems to 
correspond with those in the glass case, which I have 
often noticed at previous visits,’ I answered. (A most 
absurd answer, as I now know.) 

I will not reproduce the whole of our conversation ; 
but simply say that, although I was in possession of 
an ‘advanced ’ certificate for geology, I was in a state 
of dense ignorance of the subject; was entirely 
unacquainted with comparative anatomy and 
osteology, and, therefore, not in a position to form a 
single opinion about anything ; and yet I was more 
certain and dogmatic about everything than Owen 
was about anything. Surely self-conceit is the fault 
of youth and ignorance. 

fy next article will be: ‘Various Types of “ Heads,” 
and leew to Manage Them.’ 


RECENT EXAMINATION OF A GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


WE have pleasure in submitting to our readers a somewhat full 
account of the examination of the Girls’ department of a very large 
school in the suburbs of the Metropolis. In the hope that the 
details may prove useful to many teachers, attention is invited to 
several special points in the examination. The questions in Arith- 
metic are in nearly every case those actually given, and it will be 
noticed that the cards for the Upper Standards included questions 
on the work of previous Standards, and the problems were in several 
instances of a complicated nature. 

The method of examination by sample was employed in all the 
Standards from I. to V.; but in VI. and VII. the girls were all 
examined individually. 

STANDARD I. 


The girls were divided into three groups, each being examined in 
one of the essential subjects. 

Arithmetic.—1. Add 7 ; 300; 85 ; 697; and 984. 

2. From 900 take 7. 

3. Do what you like with the following numbers :—198 and §04. 

In the last sum the answer was accepted whether the sum or dif- 
ference was found. 

ANSWERS.—(1) 2,073; (2) 893 ; (3) either 702 or 306. 

Writing.—The following sentence had to be transcribed from the 
reading-books :— . 

‘Quite right, my son; and so, you see, we ought not to grumble 
at the rain, but be thankful for it.’ 

Reading. —Of the children who read, half used the ‘ Holborn 
Readers’and the other half Longman’s ‘First Geographical Reader.’ 
Questions were asked on the meanings of words. 

English.—The Inspector asked the children to pick out a few 
nouns from the reading-books. 


Recitation was heard from the two pom prepared: ‘ The Little 
Brown Sparrow’ and William Allingham’s ‘Robin Redbreast.’ 


Meanings of words and phrases were asked for. 

Mental Arithmetic.—Besides thorough questioning on the tables, 
such questions as these were given :—} of Is.? } of Is.? 4 of 24? 
} of 28? } of 32? goof 36? Twice 1}? twice 2}? and so on. 

Geography.—The class was questioned on the plan of a dook ; then 
on the plan of the school, and on scales applied to plans and maps, 

Singing —The five songs presented were :— 

1. ‘Mister Nobody.’ 

2. ‘The Home-land.’ 

3. ‘Away o’er the Sea.’ 

4. ‘We are but Minutes.’ 

5. ‘Merrily, merrily, over the Sea.’ 
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A simple exercise was sung as pointed on the modulator, and then 
number 4 from the list of songs. 
Needlework.—Two- thirds of the class were examined in this 

subject. 
STANDARD II. 

This Standard consisted of about r1o girls, and was divided for 
examination into three groups, A, B, and C. 

Reading.—Two books were used : the ‘Second Practical Reader,’ 
and Longman’s ‘ Second Geographical Reader.’ 

Writing —The following paragraph was dictated once only from 
the ‘ Practical Reader’ :— 

‘ They were now in a meadow, and there I followed them. They 
wound their way along the turf, keeping in live well together. Very 
soon they arrived near a nest of black ants, which rose among the 
grass at twenty paces from the hedge.’ 

arithmetic—The following four sums were dictated by the 
teacher, who was not allowed to tell the children when a fresh line 
commenced :— 

1. Add together 13; 8; 764; 8,310; 23,874; 6,371 ; and 609. 

2. Multiply 672 by 13. 

3. Multiply 7,346 by 750. 

4. Divide 76,034 by tf. 

ANSWERS.—(1) 39,949; (2) 8,7363 (3) 5,$09,500; (4) 6,912 + 2. 

Mental Arithmetic—The questions were asked by the teacher. 
Each answer had to form the basis of a new question :—e.g., 30 
pence = 2s. 6d. Take 2s. 6d. from tos. How many pence in 
7s. 6d.? Divide 90 nuts among six boys. 

English—Questions in grammar were asked by the teacher. 

What is a noun ? 

Make a sentence containing a noun ; the name of a person ; the 
name of a place ; of an animal ; of a thing. 

‘We knock at the door.’ What part of speech is Anock? Make 
a sentence in which dock is used asa noun. Why is it a noun in 
this sentence ? 

Recitation was heard from two pieces: ‘ The Daisy,’ and ‘ Dog 
Tray.’ The teacher was allowed to select six of the best children 
to recite individually. 

Geography.—In this subject the teacher had to question under 
the direction of the Inspector. 

What causes day and night ? 

How many motions has the earth ? 

What is a river ? 

Where do rivers generally rise ? 





8.—1. A man had 251 sheep, and sold 23 on one day and S50 
on another. How many had he left ? 

2. £6,094 19s. 34d. + £476 18s. 4jd. + £5,000 148. ofd. + 
$330 6s. 14d. + £96 3s. ghd. + £4 Ios. 1}d. 

3. From £9,638 19s. td. take £8,909 18s. 6}d. 

4. Divide 385631 by 86. 

ANSWERS.—A. (1) £1 19s. 4d.; (2) £40,685 6s. ro}d.; (3) 
#1891 t4s. 11$d. ; (4) 12,910 + 2. 


B. (1) 178; (2) £12,003 11s. 8$d.; (3) £729 0s. 6¥d.; (4) 
4,484 + 7. 


Writing.—The following paragraph from Longman’s ‘ Geo- 
graphical Reader,’ No. III., was dictated by the teacher once only :— 

‘ Newcastle itself is the largest as well as the most important of 
these towns. It has splendid buildings, a fine market, museum, 
public reading rooms and library, good schools, and handsome 
churches. The Tyne, here a swift-flowing stream, up which the 
tide runs, is spanned by one of the most famous of bridges, the 
“ High Level” as it is called.’ 


Reading. —About half of those who read read poetry from the 
‘Holborn Reader,’ Standard III. The rest read from the ‘ Historical 
Reader.” In each case the meanings of words and phrases were 
— and in the latter set questions in English History were also 
asked. 


, English—The parts of speech were asked from the reading 
esson. 


The poem prepared was Whittier’s ‘ Barbara Frietchie.’ The 
repetition of this was followed by thorough questioning on the 
meaning of words and phrases, on the general meaning and teach- 
ing of the whole, and on the character of the poet Whittier. 
Geography.—The girls pointed on blank maps to parts of the sea, 
such as North Sea, Straits of Dover, Irish Sea, Mouth of the Tees, 
Tyne, Thames, Plymouth Sound. Questions were asked by the 
teacher, who was restricted in her questioning to the South Coast 
of England. Cornwall was particularly dealt with. 
Singing.—Modulator exercises were pointed, with transitions. 
Ear tests were given by the Inspector. 

As a time test the Inspector required the girls to close their eyes 
while he tapped three-pulse measure on the desk. ‘The girls then 
had to name the measure. They also had to beat different measures 
themselves. 

The class had prepared these five songs :— 





Where does the Thames rise ? 

What is a tributary? 

What isa volcano? Name one. In what country is it? 
inging.—Five songs had been prepared, namely :— 
- ‘See the Merry Farmer Boy ’ (in two parts). 

. ‘Summer Comes with Cheer and Gladness’ (in two parts). 

. ‘Patter, Patter, Patter,’ 

. ‘With Laugh and Song.’ 

. ‘The Foot-Traveller’ (Abt). 

The Inspector heard numbers 2 and § from the list, and instructed 


the teacher to put the following hymn-tune on the blackboard for a 
sight-test -— 


UrwW nH 


sft iteeéeéea 
nrdfomr- - 
nfmtlssfn 
dmrdtd- - 


This was sung to the teacher's beating time. 

Exercises were given in time and tune combined, and some ear 
tesis were given by the teacher. 

Needlework was examined on a similar plan to that adopted in 
Standard L, all the specimens mentioned in the Code being 
worked, 

STANDARD III, 

The number of girls in this standard was nearly 120. They 

were divided like the lower standards for sample examination. 


_ Arithmetic.—F our sets of cards were given, of which the follow- 
ing are two :— 


A.—t. A girl had £2 3s. 4d. She bought a hat for 2s. 6d., and 
: pair of gloves for 1s. 6d. What had she to spend for the rest of 
ier clothing ? 

2. Add ‘together £2,897 38. 24d. + £32,804 os. 6d. 4+ 
£999 o 3hd. + £2,438 19s. 11fd. + £1,482 148. 2d. + 
£3 4s. Od. 

3. From £3,284 3s. fd. take £1,392 8s. 99d. ° 
4. Divide 864972 by 67. 








1. ‘ The Sleigh Song.’ 

2. ‘ Merry Christmas Bells.’ 

3. ‘ Oh, the Sports of Childhood.’ 

4. ‘ Merrily over the Snow.’ 

5. ‘ Longing for Home.’ 

Of these songs the Inspector heard the first and fourth. 
Needlework.—About one-third pf the girls in the Standard were 
chosen for examination in needlework, while the rest were doing 
Arithmetic and Dictation. The selected girls were divided into 
groups to work the various specimens required by the syllabus. 


STANDARD IV, 


Of the girls in this Standard, numbering nearly 100, one-third 
were examined in Arithmetic, one-third in Dictation, and the 
remaining third in Reading and Needlework, 

Arithmetic.—Specimen Card :— 

1. Multiply 47,542 19s. 2d. by 77. 

2. Divide £2,194 16s. 4d. by 19. 

3. Reduce 229 cwts. to ounces. 

4. There are 365 days 5 hours 48 minutes in one year. How 
many minutes are there in half a year ? 

Other problems on other cards :— 


5. A servant had 2s. 6d. per week for g weeks. Out of this she 
spent ros. for lodging. How much had she left? 

6. What will 24 bushels of peas cost at $d. for 4 quarts? 

ANSWERS.—(1) £603,907 15s. 10d. ; (2) £115 10s. 4d.; (3) 
410,368 ounces ; (4) 262,974 minutes ; (5) 12s. 6d. ; (6) 8s. qd. 

Writing.—An unseen passage was dictated from a book brought 
by the Inspector, The teacher gave out the dictation, but no 
repetition of any word was allowed. 

‘ As the eye is the most important gateway of knowledge, so far 
as the natural world is concerned, it ought to receive great training, 
and the time is rapidly approaching when drawing will demand its 
right place in education in this country. In France and Germany 
much time is given to the practice of drawing ; and if England is to 
hold her own in the arts, we also must pay more attention to it.’ 
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D.—t1. Find the cost of §80 articles at 18s. 4}d. each. 

2. How many chains are there in § miles 814 yds. ? 

3. Make a bill for 9} lbs. of beef at 1s. ofd. per lb., 11} Ibs. of 
mutton at Is. 2d. per lb., 3} lbs. of veal at 1s. $d. per Ib., ro ozs. 
suet at 8d. per Ib. 


Reading.—The group of girls chosen to read were heard from a 
‘School Magazine’ previously unseen. A single book was passed 
round to alternate girls, and afterwards to those missed at first. 
Thus no one was allowed to benefit by looking over while her 
neighbour read. They were closely questioned as to the meaning 
of the words and phrases, 
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English.—For grammar tests each girl had the ‘ Holborn 
Geographical Reader,’ open at page 80, and was required to parse a 
word in turn round the class. The foliowing questions also were 
asked :— 

How miny parts of speech are there ? 

What parts of speech must we have in a sentence? 

What i, a Verb? A Transitive Verb? 

What does a Transitive Verb do? 

What is an Adverb ? 

Name different kinds of Adverbs. 

The poetry prepared for recitation was a selection from Byron’s 
* Childe Harold,’ including the stanzas on Waterloo. Each girl 
repeated a verse, but no questions were asked on the meanings. 

Geography.—The girls having ‘Geographical Readers’ were 
rejuired to turn to a map of British North America, and asked to 
point to Baffin's Bay, River St. Lawrence, Lake of the Woods, 
Pacific (Xcean, Alaska, Great Bear Lake, Saskatchewan, Lake Win- 
nipeg, Superior, Hudson's Bay, Hudson Strait, Davis Strait, 
Quebec, Assiniboine, Rocky Mountains, Cascade Mountains, Van- 
couver Island. The Inspector walked round the class to see if 
the children were pointing correctly. A few questions were asked 
on Lumbering. 

Mental A rithmetic.—The tables of Multiplication and of Weights 
and Measures were repeated individually round the class. 

Singing. —Exercises on the Modulator were pointed. Time, 
Note and Ear Tests were given, and numbers 1 and 4 of the 
following part-songs were sung :— 

1. ‘Gipsies We.’ 

2. ‘Come Again to your Fatherland.’ 

3. ‘When up the Mountain Climbing.’ 

4. ‘Hail to the Queen of the Silent Night.’ 

5. ‘Now Pray we for our Country.’ 
to that in 


Needlework.—The method adopted was similar 


Standard III. 
STANDARD V. 


In this Standard 73 girls were presented for examination, and of 
these 36 were examined in Arithmetic, 11 in Composition, and the 
rest in Dictation. Needlework was given out tothe girls as soon 
as they had finished their paper work. 18 girls soon after begin- 
ning their Arithmetic were called from it to reid : and then another 
20. Afterwards the Inspector examined the Recitation, Grammar 
and Geography in succession, 

Arithmetic.—The following cards of sums were worked :— 

A.—1. Make a bill for 13 lbs. of cheese at 7$d. per lb., 2} lbs. of 
tea at 3s. 3d. per Ib., 17 Ibs. of sugar at 54d. per Ib., 34 cwt. of 
coal at 21s. Sd. per ton. 

2. What is the tax on £525, when the tax on £1,057 10s. is £47? 

3. In 17,178 half-crowns, how many half-guineas are there ? 

4. A man employs 20 men and 10 boys. They all work 8 hours 
a day for five days, and half-time the next day of the week. 
Each man receives 64d. an hour, and each boy 3d. an hour. Find 
the total amount of wages paid per week, 

B—1. Make a bill for 2jd. Ibs. of tea at Is. od. per Ib., 154 Ibs. 
of cheese at 74d. pes lb., 10} Ibs. of butter at 1s. Id. per Ib., 110 
eggs at Is. 8d. per score. 

2. Find the cost of 19 miles 27 poles at £8 13s. 4d. per mile. 

3. Take from 1 its half, its third, and its fourth parts, and add 
the remainders together, 

4. A spring of water, which yields 225 gallons an hour, supplies 
200 families. How many pints of water may each family use in 24 
hours? 

C—t1. 
jd. each, 19} artic 

2. How many years, wee«s, ete., are there in a million minutes ? 

3. Aman can walk a certain distance in 15 days, walking 8 
hours a day. How long would it take him if he walked only 6 
hours a day? 

4. | bought 6 dozen oranges for 7s. 6d. How much should | 
have paid for each, if | had got 18 more for the same money ? 


Make a bill for 1,000 articles at Id. each, 17 articles at 
les at $d. each, 7} dozen articles at 4d. each. 





4. £28 4s. is divided among 9 men and a certain number of 
women. Each man has £2 7s. and each woman 15s. 8d. Find 
the number of women. 

ANSWERS.—A. (1) 10s. 49d. + 8s. 11d. + 7s. 9}d. + 3s. 94d. 
= £1 10s. 11d.; (2) £23 6s. 8d.; (3) 4,090 half-guineas; (4) 
£29 6s. 8d. 

B. (1) 4s. 99d. + 9s. 84d. + 11s. 4d. + 9s. 2d. = £1 14s. 9}d.; 
(2) £165 7s. 114d. ; (3) 1445 (4) 216 pints. 

C. (1) £4 3s. 4d. + 1s. ofd. + 9d. + 1s. rrfd. = £4 7s. 13d. ; 
(2) 1 year 47 weeks 1 day 10 hours ; (3) 20 days ; (4) 1d. 

D. (1) £532 58. $d. ; (2) 437 chains; (3) 9s. rod. +. 13s. 14d. 
+ $s. 33d. + $d. = 41 8s. od. ; (4) 9 women. 

Reading.—Some of the girls read from the ‘Geographical Reader’ 
on ‘Russia,’ others from the ‘ Royal Star Reader,’ and a third 
group from a copy of the School Newspaper brought by the In- 
spector. The passage chosen was ‘The Eddystone Lighthouse.’ 
The children were questioned on meanings, allusions, and 
geography. 

Writing.—An unseen passage, comparatively easy, was dictated 
to some of the girls from this Standard, and at the same time to 
certain girls selected from Standards VI. and VII. It was given 
out once only, and rather quickly. 

‘ Since it is necessary, in the present constitution of things, that 
order and distinction should be kept in the world, we should be 
happy if those who enjoy the upper stations in it would endeavour 
to surpass others in virtue as much as in rank ; and if, on the con- 
trary, those who are in meaner oy of life would consider how they 
may better their condition in the future.’ 

Those who did composition had to reproduce a story about ‘A 
Brave Deed.’ It was an amusing tale of a soldier, who boasted of 
his bravery in cutting off the legs of six of the enemy. But on 
further inquiry, it turns out that the six men had already lost 
their heads, 

English.—The passages for recitation were chosen from Shake- 
speare’s As You Like /t, Act II., Scenes 3. and 7. 

‘Who's there?’ 
‘What, my young master,’ etc. 
‘A fool, a fool, I met a fool in the forest,’ -etc. 

The Inspector heard the girls recite, and questioned them on the 
meaning and also on derivation of words in connection with word- 
building 

This was followed by the eet pee and analysis of sentences 
made partly by the Inspector and completed by the children, e.g.:— 

‘The girl in front of me is making a pinafore very nicely.’ 

‘AsI came to school this morning I saw a beautiful lady.’ 
sentence was parsed only. 

Questions were assed on the grammar, such as :— 

What is a sentence? 

How do we form the plural of nouns ? 

What is an affix? A suffix? Name some, and give their 
meanings. 

Geography.—The Ins 


This 


ctor questioned minutely on the boun- 
daries of Europe, on high and low latitudes, on the names of the 
ruling monarchs, etc. Questions were also asked as to 
historical references to Moscow, Waterloo, Rome, Rouen, St. 
Petersburg, Ajaccio, etc. 

The teacher questioned on physical geography, and the products 
of the various countries of Europe, 

The whole of the girls in this Standard were examined in .Va- 
drawing from memory. They were divided into three sections for 
maps of France, /taly, and Spain respectively. 

Needlework.—Thirty girls were examined. Six specimens of each 
exercise were sent in. 

Drill—As a sample of the physical instruction given in the 
school, Standard V., being arranged in the hall of the school, went 
through the following movements with dumb-bells to music :— 


1. Bells to shoulders and chest. 

2. Bells forward and upward swing. 

3. One, two, three, left ; one, two, three, right. 
4. Arms to shoulders alternately. 

5. Left foot out, arms up. 
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6. Charging to right and left. 

7. Marching with flags and bells. 

8. Running in double maze. 

9. Polka step. 

10. Heel and toe step. 
11. The ‘ Barn Dance.’ 
12. March past. 

The movements are a combination of Swedish and Musical Drill, 
with exercises selected from the work of Mr. Alexander, of the 
Liverpool Gymnasium. 

Singing.—Standard V. was examined together with VI. and VII. 


STANDARD VI. 


The 46 girls in Standard VI. were examined individually in all 
subjects but class subjects, English being taken in conjunction with 
Standard VII. 

- 33 


5 
Arithmetic.—(A) 1. Simplify oy 5 
—y¥ 
2. Divide -00032375 by ‘0037, and subtract the result from 2°005. 
3. It takes four horses to plough 123 acres of land when they 
work 8} hours per day ; how many acres will the same number of 
horses plough when they work only 74 hours per day? 
4. The collection for a hospital amounted to £75. 4} was given 
in shillings, 35 in sixpences, and the rest contributed by people 
who gave 4d. each. ow many gave 4d.? 
(8)—1. Find the amount of £320 for 44 years at 4} per cent. 
simple interest. 
2. How many times is 0375 contained in *27 x ‘0068? 
3. What fraction of § of a mile is 025 of a yard? 
4. Ifa man’s wages are three times as much as a boy’s, and a 
man’s wages are $s. per day, what will six men and four boys earn 
in a week of 54 days? 


2 \o* 


(C)—1. What decimal fraction is equal to 077 a ? 
53 X ¥ 
2. If the interest on a certain sum of money was £5 10s. in three 
years at 2} per cent., what sum was invested ? 
3. If 2} tons of iron can be carried a distance of 320 miles for 
£15, how far may 12°8 tons be carried for the same sum ? 


4. If it takes one girl seven days to make a dress, which another f 


can finish in five days, how long would it take them both working 
together ? 

AnswERS.—(A). (1) #3 (2) 1°9175 3 (3) 11} acres; (4) 3,060. 

(B). (1) £381 48.; (2) 04896; (3) aston; (4) 410 Is. 8d. 

(C). (1) -01225; (2) £73 6s. 8d. ; (3) 624 miles ; (4) 2}} days. 

Reading.—Each girl was heard either from the ‘ Royal Star 
Reader,’ the ‘ Holborn Geographical Reader,’ or from a magazine 
brought by the Inspector, and passed from one girl to another. 

Writing.—Some had to write from dictation the same piece as was 
given in Standard V. The others had to write on any one of the 
following subjects :— 

a. Street architecture. 

4. How to keep animals. 

c. How to cut and arrange flowers for a bouquet. 

d. A letter to a friend in the country on your last Christmas 
Treat. 

English.—The selection for repetition was from As You Like /t, 
Act L., beginning Scene 2, line 230—‘Good sir,’ etc., to Scene 3, 
line 130. All the girls recited. They were questioned particularly 
on the literature, including the meaning and plot of the play. The 
Inspector examined very generally on the grammar, and the teacher 
was asked to take parsing and analysis from a strange reading book, 

Geography.—The questions were chiefly on the productions of the 
colonies and dependencies, especially India and Ceylon—on 
climate, with particular reference to the climate of India as affected 
by its mountains. ; ‘ 

Why is England warmer than other countries in the same 
latitude ? 

What current so influences it ? 

What is the meaning of current ? 

Name a current washing the E. shores of British North America. 

What is the result of its meeting with the Gulf Stream ? 

Name the chief industries of British North America. 

What parts are chiefly engaged in lumbering? in wheat-grow- 
ing ? etc. 

In reference to India, the Inspector touched on Russian aggression. 

The following maps were drawn from memory :—Australia, India, 
and Cape Colony, each girl taking one. 


Singing was taken with Standards V. and VII. 


Needlework.—About one-third of the girls had to work specimens, 
and all the varieties were shown. 


STANDARD VII. 

In this Standard twenty-six girls were present for examination, 
and were all examined individually, 

Arithmetic.—Three sets of cards were given. 

A.—t. Find the average of 1}, 143, 12}, and rr. 

2. What is the total number of men in an army, when 396 men 
represent 16} per cent. ? 

3. Take ‘237 from 1 and divide the remainder by the product of 
*25 and ‘109. 

4. Divide £808 ros. among A, B, and C, so that A has five times 
as much as B, and B eight times as much as C. 


B.—1. I pay £7 ts. for a jacket which is marked £8. At what 
rate per cent. does the shopkeeper make the reduction ? 


2. What sum must be invested in Three per Cent. Stock at 9§ to 
produce an income of £28 10s.? (Neglect brokerage.) 


3- How many coats, each requiring 3°24 yards, can be made out of 
thirty-six pieces of cloth each 17°37 yards long? 


4- A man dying left 6 children. To the eldest he willed } of his 
property, to each of two others },and to each of the remaining 
children $. £2,000 remained. What was the whole amount ? 


C.—1. A grocer buys a ewt. of sugar for £1 13s. and retails it at 
44d. per lb. What is his gain per cent. ? 


2. A sum of £997 10s. invested in a Three per Cent. Stock 
produces an income of £28 10s. What is the price of the stock ? 
(Neglect brokerage.) 


3. Take °35 from § and divide the remainder by 1,500. 


4. In a certain school °55 of the girls are in the two lowest classes; 
and there are 90 girls in the other classes. What is the total 
number of scholars ? 


ANSWERS.—A. (1) 10,)5 3 (2) 2,400; (3) +2829 +; (4) A £660, 
B £132, C £16 tos. 

B. (1) 54 per cent. ; (2) £902 10s. ; (3) 193; (4) £24,000. 

C. (1) 277) per cent. ; (2) £105 ; (3) 0031 ; (4) 200. 

Reading and Writing were examined in exactly the same way as 


Standard VI., and in Grammar and Literature the two highest 
Standards were examined together. 


Geography.—The Inspector questioned the girls on the work of 
Standard VI., and then the teacher asked questions on the special 
work of Standard VII.—namely, the United States. No maps were 
set. 


Domestic Economy.—Stage II. Food: its functions. 

The Dwelling—warming, cleaning, and ventilation. 

The examination was written, five questions being set. 

1. (a) What is the air comptsed of, and in what proportions ? 


(4) What is the result of too much gas burning in a room already 
crowded with peopie ? 

(c) What effect have plants on the air? 

2. How is good cooking conducive to health? How does a 
family benefit by it ? 

3. What points should be attended to in choosing a dwelling (a) 
in town, (4) in the country ? 


4. What is about the proper temperature of (a) a bedroom, and (4) 
a sitting-room ? 


5. What points should be considered in choosing and fixing a 
parlour or a kitchen grate? 


Singing. —Standards V., VI., and VII. were taken together. 
Exercises in Transition, Minor Mode, and Time, as follows :— 


oT .-.? ae Ceter et ferns 
rnd 
(2.) 
nle@ifrit@ilewiilad t il. 
(3.) 
1 — 12 22 1 t=} 1 ‘Ll |1 se 
(4.) 
[UsdsQ eds [Ls-s- | dds |De-s- | -r-2- 
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The Inspector and the teacher gave ear tests, taking the children 
in order. The former also asked for the meaning of the letters 
S, A, T, B, indicating the voice-parts of the tune, and questioned on 
the words of the song he selected. Half the scholars were required 
to tap (emphasising the strong accent), while the other half sang 
one exercise in time ; and the parts were then changed for the next 
exercise. One child was also called out to pitch from the-tuning- 
fork the key of the song chosen. The following was the list of 
part-songs :-— 

. ‘Fair Flora Decks.’ 

. ‘Gladly we hail Thee.’ 

. ‘Fatherland.’ 

. ‘The Sun is rising o’er the Ocean.’ 
. ‘Hail to Thee.’ 

No second specific subject is presented for examination, as the 
girls of the upper Standards are all taught Cookery in a kitchen 
forming part of the school premises, and about 240 were qualified 
to earn grants in this subject. 

Drawing is also taught as a class subject, and examined under 
the Science and Art Department. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


Dr. NANSEN’s ExpepITIon.—Dr. Nansen’s expedition, to which 
attention has been called in these columns, will start from Norway 
in June. He will sail direct to Nova Zembla, where he intends to 
stop for the purpose of revictualling. The state of the ice will 
there be carefully examined, and as soon as its condition allows of 
his doing so, Dr. Nansen will leave for the Kara Sea. Starting 
from Nova Zembla probably early in July, he will skirt the Siberian 
coast, and passing Cape Tscheljuskin, the most northerly point of 
the old world, will press on as far as the mouth of the River Lena. 
Then, leaving the coast, the explorer will start in a northerly 
direction along the western side of the island of Kotelnai, the 
most westerly of the Liakov, or New Siberian Group, and continue 
in this direction until the pack ice renders farther navigation impos- 
sible. By the beginning of September he hopes in this way to 
have reached a point farther north of the New Siberian Islands 
than has up to the present been attained by Arctic explorers, When 
navigation becomes impracticable, the ship will be rammed as far 
as possible into the ice for the winter, and left to the drifting of the 
ice floes. Dr. Nansen expects that his expedition will thus be 
taken right across the Polar region down into the East Greenland 
Sea, between Spitzbergen and Greenland, and that in this way the 
ole will be reached and passed. The Fram, the vessel on which 
so much depends, has been specially constructed so as to be lifted 
by the weight of ice against the sides, instead of being crushed by 
the converging masses. The form of the hull is a shallow wide UJ, 
or rather a semi-circle, there being no straight lines except near 
the bulwarks. It is built almost entirely of oak, and is very 
strong, the sides being from thirty to thirty-two inches thick 
at the points exposed to pressure from the ice. On the outside it 
is covered with ice-sheathing, composed of a thick layer of green- 
heart, a very hard American wood, having an oily and slippery 
surface. The pressure on her sides will gradually lift the vessel, 
and the bottom being practically flat she will rest on the ice with- 
out toppling over like a vessel of ordinary build, Her length is 125 
feet, her depth from deck to keel 17 feet. With her heavy cargo 
she will be about 800 tons dead weight. The engines are of triple 
expansion, and of 160 indicated horse-power, Dr. Nansen expects 
to be at the mercy of the ice for at least five years. 


A New Antisepric.—A new material for antiseptic dressings 
was shown at the recent International Congress of Dermatologists 
at Vienna. It is a fine, almost white, powder, readily soluble in 
water, and to a less extent in glycerine and in alcohol. It is stated 
to be the aluminium salt of naphthol-sulphonic acid, and has received 
the name of alumnol. Its solubility is of importance in the treat- 
ment of purulent discharges, and it is also claimed for this new 
antiseptic that it nang no detrimental effects, and has no 
poisonous action unless introduced into the stomach or subcuta- 
neously, when it affects the kidneys. 


lure Evrecr or WINE ON BACILLI.—The popular notion that the 
addition of wine to water diminishes the risk of infection through the 


medium of the latter fluid during typhoid and cholera epidemics 
has lately been proved by Pick to have a scientific basis. On 
definite quantities of typhoid and cholera cultures being added to 
water, wine, and a mixture of the two, and allowed to stand for a 
given time, tubes of nutrient media were inoculated from them. 
Not only did the wine exercise a distinctly detrimental effect on 
the growth of the germs of both diseases, but also, when allowed to 
act for a sufficient length of time, it entirely prevented their deve- 
lopment. It is recommended that the mixture of wine and water 
should be allowed to stand twenty-four hours before being drunk 
in order to give the wine full time to act. 


THE Lirk-Htstory OF THE BLACK-RoT OF GRAPES.—The 
destructive disease of the vine known as black-rot has of late years 
been imported from America into Europe, and for some time past 
has committed considerable ravages in the vineyards of France. 
Recently it has also made its appearance in Austria and in Italy. 
The life-history of the fungus causing the disease has been fully 
followed out by Dr. E. Rathay. The mycele of Loestadia 
Bidwellit develops in the interior of the organ attacked, which is 
usually the berry or young branch, and produces pycnids and sper- 
mogones during the course of the summer. The dissemination of 
the fungus is chiefly effected through the agency of pycnospores. 
Sclerotes are formed towards the end of the summer, usually within 
the pycnids, and these produce the conidiophores. Peritheces are 
also formed in May and June on the fallen infected berries of the 
preceding year. The best remedy for the disease is stated to be 
salts of copper. 

** 
* 

THE ACTION OF COLD ON FERMENTS.—In a recent communi- 
cation to the Société de Biologie, M. d’ Arsonval shows that at low 
temperatures soluble ferments are destroyed before micro-organisms, 
the reverse of what takes place with an ascending scale of tempera- 
tures. While the invertin of beer yeast loses none of its activity at 
40° C., it is destroyed as a ferment at 100°C. As the yeast itself 
does not lose its special properties at the lower temperature, it 
would seem that soluble ferments are more sensitive to low tempera- 
ture than so-called organised ferments are. Dastre has found, 
while experimenting with the gastric juice in the production of 
artificial digestion, that when kept for some time at 50° C., it 
possessed considerable activity when it regained its normal tempera- 
ture of physiological activity. ‘The contrary was the case when the 
cooling process was continued to — 100°C, 

7s * 
. 

A New BLEACHING AGENT.—Sodium peroxide is now being 
brought into commerce for use as a bleaching agent. In appear- 
ance it presents the aspect of a yellowish, pulverulent, or partially 
aggregated mass. It is hygroscopic and readily soluble in water. 
Though it may be handled without danger, considerable caution is 
necessary in bringing it into contact with organic substances. ‘No 
risk is incurred by heating it with dry aniline or benzine, but when 
water is added to the mixture with benzine, it takes fire. As com- 
pared with hydrogen peroxide, sodium peroxide has the advantage 
of being more convement for transport, and has greater capacity of 
being kept without alteration. 

ad 
* 

Tue Errect oF ACIDS ON BACTERIA.—It is generally sup- 
posed that culture media should be alkaline or neutral in their 
reaction. Schliiter has recently shown that a large number of 
bacteria will grow, in some instances very freely, on acid media, 
providing that the acidity is not too pronounced. The organisms 
experimented with included the well-known forms, Bacillus 
typhosus, Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, and Bacillus anthracis. 
To a gelatin or isinglass medium with which some peptone and 
salt were mixed, acetic, citric, hydrochloric, lactic and tartaric 
acids were added in various proportions, and cultivations were 
made in test tubes at temperatures varying from 16 C, to 
23C. The only form of bacillus found by Schliiter to be incapable 
of growing at all in acid media was the micrococcus of erysipelas, 
Bacillus anthracis grew in the presence of 0°2 per cent. of lactic 
acid without any diminution of its virulence. 

7 
* 

THE CHEMICAL CONDITIONS OF THE DIASTASIC ACTION OF 
MALT.— M. Effront, in the course of a series of experiments de- 
signed to illustrate the influence of different chemical substances 
upon the action of the diastase of malt, finds that three categories 
of substances exist which favour the action of the amylose, the 





glycose, and the soluble ferment of the Asfergrl/us oryzae. The 
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saccharifying power of these ferments can be augmented in the 
ratio of one to ten by a suitable mixture of constituents of the 
three groups. The substances possessing this power of stimulating 
the diastasic action are the salts of aluminium and of phosphoric 
acid, asparagine, and certain albumins. The temperature at 
which saccharification is effected is stated by Effront to be a 
matter of indifference as regards the action of chemical agents on 


the diastase. He also asserts that the influence of the chemicals is | 


nullified when the proportion of diastase is such that more than 
60 per cent. of sugar is produced. 

** 

* 

ForEIGN CONGRESS OF BoTANISTS.—The tercentenary of the 
Botanic Garden in connection with the University of Montpellier 
is to be celebrated by the holding of a Congress between June roth 
and June 18th of the present year. Very early in the history of 
science the Universities of Europe established Physic Gardens as 
an auxiliary to their botanical and medical teaching. In the six- 
teenth century there were Botanical Gardens at the Universities of 
Padua, Bologna, Paris, Leyden and Leipsic. The seventeenth 
century saw the establishment of a Physic Garden at Oxford 
through the liberality of Henry, Earl cf Danby, in 1632, and 
Edinburgh acquired a Botanic Garden, the gift of Sir Andrew 
Balfour, about the year 1680. Cambridge, where, after the time of 
Ray, the study of Botany fell into disrepute, did not obtain a 
Botanic Garden till the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
Physic Garden that exercised the most influence on the progress of 
Botany in England was, however, not the offspring of a learned 
University, but the foundation of a London company. To the 
Garden of the Society of Apothecaries, still in existence at Chelsea, 
though its place in Botany is now taken by the Gardens at Kew, 
we owe the botanical and horticultural progress associated with the 
names of Sloane, Miller and Banks. The tercentenary Congress at 
Montpellier is open to all botanists of all nations. Itis to be 
hoped there will be as successful a gathering as was held at Genoa 
last year on the occasion of the opening of the Hanbury Institute. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


BY WALKER OVEREND, B.SC. (LOND.), B.A. (OXON.). 


Late Scholar of Balliol College, and Radcliffe Travelling Fellow ; 
Deputy Lecturer on Physiology at St. George's Hospital, London, W. 





9. The statistics required for the purposes of the sanitarian are 
derived from (a) the Census returns made once every ten years, and 
published by the Registrar-General; (4) returns of the Registrars 
of Births and Deaths ; (c) local censuses made for particular pur- 
poses. 

It is obvious that in constructing tables, the materials on which 
the grouping is based must be accurate, and the units arranged in 
the same class must have definite and similar characteristics. 
Otherwise all deductions are worthless. The items are generally 
arranged in groups—e.g., the deaths of a population may be arranged 
under the heads; (1) deaths under five years of age ; (2) deaths 
between five and twenty years, etc.; or they may be arranged 
according to the disease, as—deaths due to diseases of the lungs, 
deaths due to diseases of the heart, deaths from the zymotic 
diseases. And these relations are expressed in figures. 

On applying such figures to other localities or other occzsions, 
certain errors may arise—e.g., if in a certain epidemic of scarlet 
fever five per cent. die, as calculated from the statistics, reasoning 
by analogy, we might use the same figures and percentages to 
estimate the mortality in future epidemics, occuring either in the 
same or other communities. Certain fallacies may creep in, how- 
ever. Whether the statistics are correct on future occasions or no 
depends (a) on the accuracy of the facts ; (4) on certain peculiarities 
of the epidemic itself; (c) on the number of cases from which the 
Statistics were constructed. The larger the number, the greater 
probability that the same ratio may be preserved subsequently. It 
is here that the ‘ fallacy of small numbers’ makes itself evident. 
In the epidemic of influenza, since the disease was so severe, and 
the number of people attacked so numerous, the results derived 
from statitsics are far more reliable than is usually the case. But 
even with large numbers the truth is only approximated. Poisson 
gives a formula for calculating the limits of error, e.g :— 

Let m= the number of cases in one group (in the above 
instance five). 
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Let » = the number of cases in the other group (in the above 
instance 95). 


Let p = the total, Then m+n = 9. 


The proportion of each group to the whole will be ™ and * 


and these proportions may vary on future occasions. The amouot 
of variation is thus expressed :— 


m m J/mn 
om — « 2 am 
p * a 
m3 Vmn 
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Juan 
that is between + and —2 * ra - If the value of be small, 


the variation is great. It is evident, then, that the greater 
the value of g—that is, the number of cases—the less will be the 
limit of error. To give an example : Suppose, in a certain epidemic 
of 1,000 cases of typhoid fever, 200 died; the average mortality 
is #85, or 20 per cent. The possible error found on using the 
above formula is 3°5 per cent. So that in succeeding epidemics, or 
contemporary epidemics in other localities, the deaths might range 
between 23°5 and 16°5 per cent. 

10. Zhe Method of Averages. —‘The average, or mean 
number of facts, is obtained by adding together all the values, 
and dividing by the number of facts’ (Parkes). This gives the 
common or arithmetical mean, Its degree of approximation to the 
truth is determined by estimating the probable error, ‘To find the 
mean error—(1) Find the mean of the observations; then find the 
mean of all the observations adove the mean, and subtract the mean 
from it; this gives the mean error in excess. (2) Find the mean of 
all the observations de/ow the mean, and subtract it from the mean ; 
this gives the mean errorin deficiency. Add the two quantities, 
neglecting plus and minus signs, and take the half; this is the mean 
error. Lhe probable error is obtained by taking 3% of the mean 
error’ (Parkes). To compare two similar groups together, the 
probable error of each must be calculated, By increasing the 
number of observations in any inquiry, the value or accuracy in- 
creases as the square root of the number. In addition to averages, 
it is necessary to note the extreme values—that is, the values at the 
two ends of the scale. Dr. Guy said ‘ Averages are numerical ex- 
pressions of probablities; extreme values are expressions of 
, possibilities.’ 

11. Zhe death-rate, as stated above, is usually expressed as so 
many deaths per thousand per annum. It may be expressed as a 
weekly death-rate by dividing the above by 52°1. Certificates of 
death must be filled up by a registered medical man, and are then 
taken to the local Registrar of Births and Deaths, and these certi- 
ficates indicate the cause of death. Cases of infectious or zymotic 
disease, as typhoid, smallpox, and scarlet fever, are notified at once 
to the Medical Officer of Health for the district, who inspects the 
locality of the disease, isolates the patient, and takes steps to pre- 
vent the spread of the disease. We append the birth and death 
rates of a few of the large towns for the year ending September 
26th, 1892 :— 

Death-rate. Birth-rate. 


London .. ee + 19°7 29°2 
Liverpool oo oe 22°5 33 
Salford ee oe ee 40°5 30°9 
Paris .. oe +e 19°2 23°5 
Vienna .. ee 20 32 


The general death-rate of England has declined from 22°5 in 
1870 to 19°6 in 1891. In 1881 the general death-rate for England 
was only 18°9, and the increase since then must be attributed to 
the effects of the recent severe epidemics of influenza, which have 
passed over all the country. The decrease in the death-rate since 
1870 is most conspicuous in the case of children under five years 
of age. 

12. The death-rate is calculated upon the existing population, 
and this is estimated from the last Census, with the rate of increase 
of population during the last decade, assuming therefore that the 
rate of increase remains the same. This is not necessarily the case, 
and a fallacy in the estimates is the result. For instance, the 
Census of 1891 showed a population of 29,c0°,000 for England and 
Wales, and this was 3,000,000 in excess of that of 1881, The 
number, however, was less by half a million than it should have been 
if the rate of increase between 1871 and 1881 had been maintained 
between 1881 and 1891. 


The deficit is due to a decline in the birth-rate, and to an increase 
in the amount of emigration. The decline was most evident in the 





largest towns, especially the seven towns over 250,000. To give 
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instances, the population of Liverpool was estimated 20 per cent. 
too high, that of Salford 25 per cent. In some towns the errors of 
estimate were in \he opposite direction, as in Portsmouth and 
Newcastle, where the population was under-estimated by 10 per 
cent. The former implies an under-statement of the death-rate. 
That of Liverpool was calculated at 32, really it was about 39 ; and 
the death-rates of Portsmouth and Newcastle were estimated too 
high. Thus one fallacy in the death-rate lies in the estimation of 
the population itself. 

13. Moreover, it has often been pointed out that the death-rate of 
towns does not adequately represent the aetual waste of life. The 
age-distribution of the population of towns is favourable to 
mortality, and such populations are being continually increased by 
the immigration of healthy people from the rural districts. Each of 
these influences tends to understate the true death-rate of towns, 
and to magnify the death-rate of rural cistricts. To estimate the 
true death-rate of towns it is, therefore, always necessary to calculate 
the disturbances produced by the immigration of young and healthy 
lives. A large number of town immigrants are young married 
couples who bring children with them—indeed, 10 per cent. of the 
children in London under fifteen years of age were born outside it. 
rhe births recorded in towns do not, therefore, actually represent 
the true number of the young ; and in this way the mortality of 
towns far from represents the true number out of which the deaths 
under fifteen years occur; while in rural districts the number of 
deaths under fifteen are understated. The mortality of towns is 
raised, and that of rural districts depressed in this manner. 

14. A high birth-rate is generally accompanied by a high death- 
rate, since infants are more vulnerable, —— to the zymotic 
diseases, and to diseases of the respiratory organs from exposure to 
cold. The death-rate is made up of about 40 per cent. under five 
years, 40 per cent. between five and sixty-five years, and the rest 
over that age. Since childhood is therefore more susceptible to 
disease, the general mortality is increased by raising the proportion 
of children to adults ; and to this may be attributed the high death- 
rate of some of the Lancashire towns. 

»5. The deaths are classified under various heads—¢e.g., diseases of 
the zymotic class, then erysipelas, rheumatic fever, ague, phthisis— 
that is, consumption—bronchitis, inflammation of the lungs or 
pneumonia, diseases of the heart, injuries, diseases of the kidney, 
diseases of the nervous system—as apoplexy, inflammation of the 
brain and the like. [tis obvious that in such lists fallacies may 
be present, as from cases of uncertified deaths, or the fact that 
medical certificates of death may sometimes be inaccurate as to the 
cause from lack of knowledge. The patient may die before the 
symptoms characteristic of the disease from which he is suffering 
appear, or the patient may only be seen immediately before death 
by the medical man. 

16. The list of deaths is divided into twocategories—those under five 
and those over five years of age. The value of a death-rate depends 
chiefly upon its factors—that is, as to whether it is chiefly made up 
of the aged, or as to whether it is largely made up of deaths from 
the zymotic class, which are preventible. A death-rate of 30 per 
1,000, if the deaths be chiefly from old age, is better than one of 15 
per 1,000 where the deaths are principally diseases of the zymotic 
class, and therefore presumably largely made up of children under 
ten years of age. 

17. The death-rate for Englond being 19°6, the death-rate from 
certain classes of disease may be represented approximately thus :— 


1. Death-rate from zymotic diseases. w= 2g 
2.*Death-rate from tubercular disease (con- 
sumption) . P ° ° - = 232°5 
3. Death-rate from diseases of lungs other 
than consumption, as bronchitis, in- 
flammation of lungs (pneumonia),etc. = 4°5 
4. Death-rate from wasting diseases of in- 
fancy, as debility, atrophy, including 


teething and convulsions . ‘ e 2°5 
¢. Death-rate from diseases of heart and 
blood-vessels . ° . ° => 1'o 
&. Other diseases, as diseases of the nervous 
system, rheumatism, ete. . . - = 66 
19°6 
—_ 


18, Age distribution. —We have already indicated the importance 
of this, when making deductions re the death-rate. The normal 
death-rate under five years of age is something like 66 per 1,000; 
the death-rate of children between five and twenty years sinks to 
7 per 1,000; whereas above the age of sixty it is 70 per 1,000. 
The death-rate is therefore g-catest at the extremes of age. In 
towns there is an excess of persons between ten and thirty-five, and 
the mortality seems lower in proportion. 


19. The Zymotic death-rate of 2°5 is constituted thus: diphtheria, 
‘I; enteric or typhoid fever, ‘25; measles, “4; scarlet fever, -6; 
whooping cough, *4 ; diarrhoea, nearly 1. 

20. The figures of the Census showed that the movement of 
population in larger towns is exceedingly variable, and that the rate 
of increase in one decade is never the same during the next. Either 
new industries may spring up, and the population increases beyond 
the estimates, or the condition of trade may become very unsatisfac- 
tory, ana the inhabitants seek work elsewhere. As a matter of fact, 
the Census should be taken every five years, instead of ten. 

In the Registrar-General’s reports, weekly returns of the death-rate 
for the large towns are announced in terms per 1,000—¢.g., in 
Brighton, with a population then of 107,000, during one weck of 
the autumn of 1881 it was 1 per 1,000 from fever. This does not 
imply 107 deaths, but 497 = 2 deaths during the week. 

21. /nfant Mortality.—The infant population of any year is the 
mean of the births in that year and the preceding year. By the 
end of the first year above 1§ per cent. of children die, and 25 per 
cent. before the end of the fifth year; in other words, the mortality 
during the first five years is three times that of the average. The 
deaths of infants are chiefly due to— 

(a) Diarrhoea from improper feeding, which induces wasting, 
debility, ard convulsions. 

(6) Acute chest affections, as inflammation of the lungs and 
bronchial tubes. 

(c) Zymotic diseases, measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and 
diarrhoea, already mentioned. 

(d) Tubercular diseases of the intestines, and mesentery ; to some 
extent inherited, and intensified by neglect, etc.; sometimes in- 
duced by tainted milk—that is, milk derived from a tuberculous 
cow. 

{e) Convulsions from teething ; inward fits. 

22. Diarrhea is generally brought about by the artificial food 
containing too much carbohydrate, as arrowroot, corn-flour, and 
baked flour. Not only is the kind of food injurious, but the child 
is fed too often, in fact, whenever it cries. in order to keep it qui-t. 
Naturally, it suffers from derangement of the stomach and bowels 
as a consequence. The mortality from diarrhoea reaches nearly 
I per 1,000 per annum, and by far the great majority of deaths is in 
children under one year of age, and these deaths occur, as a rule, 
among poor and densely-populated districts. It is more fatal in 
such localities because (1) a great number of the labouring classes 
bring up the child by hand, in order that the mother may be spared 
to work in the factory. (2) Great negligence and ignorance exists 
with regard to the cleanliness of the bottle, and in the quantity of 
the artilicial food necessary for the infant’s wants. This improper 
feeding does not, however, explain the whole, since these deaths 
principally occur during the summer months, while the improper 
feeding goes on the whole year. The summer rise of mortality 
from diarrhoea only commences when the mean temperature of the 
soil, as measured by a four-foot earth thermometer in the soil, 
registers 56° Fahr. Excessive wetness or excessive dryness of the 
soil is unfavourable to its spread. It would seem that the diarrhoea 
is intimately connected with some microbe, not yet detected, which 
multiplies in the soil under favourable conditions, escapes from it. 
is carried by the air, and obtains opportunity to settle in milk. 
The epidemics begin to lessen in severity as the weather cools, and 
finally cease, as a rule, in October. To mitigate such e idemics, 
the Medical Officer of Health must inspect the houses where such 
cases occur, and examine the drainage and general conditions. The 
milk for infants should be boiled; food ought to be kept in a 
proper place, and cooked thoroughly. Tracts instructing the 
mothers how to keep their children healthy may be -delivered to 
the people of the poorer areas. 

23. Smallpox and Vaccination.—Smallpox, or Variola, is one of the 
most infectious diseases of the zymotic class. Before vaccination 
was introduced the death record from smallpox was very heavy, 
especially among children under ten years of age. One hundred 
years ago the deaths from smallpox were about ten per cent, of the 
total deaths, whereas in 1850 the deaths were only one per cent. 

The incubation period of smallpox is twelve days ; in other words, 
after receiving the poison from another individual no symptoms of 
the disease develop until after the lapse of twelve days. During that 
period the virus lies dormant appareatty. The syinptois then 
commence with shivering, feverishness, aid pain in the small of the 
back, with vonziting. On the third day an er.ption appears on the 
forehead, neck, and arms in the form of small red pimples, which in 
the course of a weck intiame and suppurate ; in ocher words, matter 
appears within them, [7 these su-calied pocks rcnuain distinct and 
separate the disease is mild Uf they ran together, or become 
confluent, the attack is severe, 2ad the patient presents a horrible 
aspect. Death may arise (a) from the elfects of the high tempera- 
ture ; (6) from exhaustion of the vital powers, (¢) from certain 





complications which may arise, as erysipelas or pneumonia—that is, 
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inflammation of the lungs. No contagion is so powerful as that of 
variola, and infection is possible until the very last crust has 
separated from the skin. The disease, as a rule, reaches its 
maximum in May, and its minimum in September. Usually it 
spreads from person to person, but there is evidence to show that 
itcan be carried by the air to a distance, and still be powerful. The 
precautions to be taken during an epidemic are mentioned below. 

If the matter be taken from a smallpox vesicle, or pock, and 

pricked into the udder of a calf, within a few days there will be a 
number of pocks upon it. This is the Cowpox, or Vaccinia. Each 
sock contains a translucent fluid, and when this matter—or calf- 
ymph, as it is termed—is again scratched into the udder of another 
calf vaccinia is again produced. After several calves have been thus 
inoculated, if the matter from the last is scratched into the skin of 
the arm of a child by means of a lancet, the same mild disease, 
vaccinia, is reproduced in the child, After eight days, pocks, or 
vesicles arise, corresponding to the number of pricks, and on the 
eighth day these are filled with a translucent, watery fluid, lymph, 
or matter as the parents termit. The child is now protected 
avainst smallpox. If the matter from a smallpox vesicle be taken 
aad scratched into its arm no effect is produced. In other words, 
the child has been rendered immune. 

24. Several questions remain to be answered—(1) Has vaccina- 
tion realised the hopes entertained at the time of its introduction ? 
(2) How long do vaccinated infants remain protected? (3) Does 
the lymph lose its effect after passing through generation after gene- 
ration? (4) Are there no dangers in the operation? (5) Is the 
decrease of smallpox not due to the vast strides made by Sanitation 
during the last fitty years ? a 

With regard to question No. 1, the statistics of Marson, who 
was thirty-five years surgeon to the smallpox hospital at Highgate, 
and treated over 20,000 cases during that time, will always remain 
unanswerable. Briefly these are— 

1. Among cases having two scars well marked—2} per cent. 
died when attacked with smallpox. 

2. Cases having four scars or more well marked—} per cent. 
died. : 

3. Unvaccinated—35} per cent. died. , ' 

The recent severe epidemic in Sheffield is also instructive. Of 
100,000 children under ten years of age in that town 95,000 were 
vaccinated, and among these, there were 189 cases with two deaths. 
Among the 5,000 unvaccinated there were 170 cases and 70 deaths. 
Che cases in the former class were certainly somewhat more 
numerous, but the class itself was nineteen times as large in point of 
numbers. The death-rate among the unvaccinated was thirty-five 
times as great as among the vaccinated. Altogether there were 5,000 
cases of smallpox. Of vaccinated persons 15 per 1,000 were 
attacked, with a death-roll of 7 per 1,000. Of unvaccinated persons, 
97 per 1,000 were attacked, with a death-rate of 48 per 1,000. The 
vaccinated persons were, therefore, six times less susceptible, and 
their death-rate was seventy times less. The reason of the latter lies 
in the fact, that when smallpox attacks a vaccinated person the 
disease runs a much milder course than in the unvaccinated, 
Among adults admitted into the smallpox hospital during the 
Sheffield epidemic, there were thirty-two deaths, twenty-two being 
unvaccinated persons, and eleven had been vaccinated, but thirty 
years previously. Not one individual succumbed who had been 
re-vaccinated. 

25. How long does the protection last ? When well done, the 
length of time depends on the number of marks. If there are four, 
probably the protection lasts for twelve to fifteen years, and children 
should be re-vaccinated between the ages of twelve and eighteen. 
This has been enforced by law throughout Germany since 1873, and 
smallpox has become practically extinct throughout the German 
Empire; moreover, epidemics are unknown in that country. In 
private practice, however, mothers object to the scratching of the 
lancet as something barbarous, and demand that the doctor shall 
only make one or at most two vesicles. Such vaccination is in the 
highest degree unsatisfactory. Re-vaccination at the age of twelve 
should be regarded as a test. If the lymph takes at this age, it is a 
proof that the child is now susceptible again to smallpox. With re- 
gard to the question, as to whether the lymph loses its power after a 
few generations, if this were the case it is always possible to be vac- 
cinated by means of calf-lymph, and, as a matter of fact, this is 
preferable, since it is more thorough, and possibly safer. 

26. Anti-vaccinators oppose because they assert that certain 
diseases may be transmitted to the child by the lymph as (a) 
syphilis, (4) consumption, (c)erysipelas. If the matter be taken from 
the calf, the first disease cannot possibly be contracted, Some calves 
are tuberculous, that is, they suffer from consumption, and in order to 

revent such an untoward, thoagh improbable, accident, it would 
ye better to kill the calves and examine the body carefully for signs 
of tubercle before making use of the lymph. With regard to ery- 





apart from vaccination. But erysipelas following vaccination is the 
result of gross and culpable negligence un the part of the parents, 
When rashes appear on the baby’s body after vaccination they are 
the result of teething—to say that vaccination has produced them 
is absolute nonsense. Sometimes the pocks do not heal properly, 
but fester. This may happen in weak, scrofulous infants. In 
such, vaccination should be deferred until later. 


27. The last question must be answered decidedly in the negative, 
The progress of Hygiene has been favourable on yin so far as it 
has prevented overcrowding, and therefore lessened the chances of 
infection. Precautionary measures, as isolation and disinfection, 
which were undreait of fifty years ago, act in a similar manner, 

28. Zhe vaccination law requires that every child be vaccinated 
before it reaches the age of three months, unless the child is in a 
state of ill-health. Every parent who neglects to have his child 
vaccinated is guilty of offence, and on conviction may be made to 
pay a penalty not exceeding twenty shillings. A Royal Commission 
is at present sitting upoa this subject. While fully confirming the 
efhcacy of vaccination as a protection against smallpox, they 
deprecate the imposition of repeated penalties in regard to the 
non-vaccination of the same child, since this process tends to in- 
crease the resentment and active opposition to vaccination. Cer- 
tainly great harm was done to the cause of vaccination in its early 
days by its advocates asserting exaggerated opinions of its value. 
They stated dogmatically that the protection or immunity was 
absolute, and independent of intervals of time or of the number of 
vesicles. Such statements are fallacious, for one attack of smallpox 
itself does not always protect against a second attack. 

29. Precautions to be taken during an Epidemic :— 

(1) The first cases must be instantly isolated and conveyed to the 
Infectious Hospital. i 

(2) The house itself must be thoroughly disinfected and all the 
inhabitants should be at once vaccinated. 

(3) If not possible to remove the patient, all unnecessary articles 
of furniture, rugs, clothing, etc., must be removed, and two nurses 
provided, 

(4) In the Infectious Hospital, as well as in private houses, all 
excreta, etc., should be disinfected by a 1 per cent. solution of 
corrosive sublimate (HgCl,). All rags which have been used for 
the nose or mouth must be barnt. All visitors prohibited except 
those absolutely necessary, and these must wear special garments 
provided on entering the hospital. 

(5) In case of recovery, during the convalescent stage, the patient 
should have a hot bath daily, and the skin must be oiled thoroughly 
to prevent particles escaping from the skin into the air, then 
washed off, and fioally the patient should take a bath of corrosive 
sublimate of one-tenth per cent. strength. The patient must not 
be allowed to mix with others until every scab has fallen off. 

(6) In case of death the body should be covered with lime con- 
taining carbolic acid and placed in its coffin as early as possible. 


Questions set by the Science and Art Depariment., 


(1) What is meant by a life-table? How is it constructed ? 
What are the effects of (1) a high birth-rate, and (2) emigration 
and immigration on the death-rate of a town? (Honours 1887.) 
(2) What is the rationale of vaccination? Give tae most important 
statistics of the results produced by vaccination and re-vaccination. 
1887. 
( (3) ‘How should the death-rate of a town be calculated for the 
resent year? How far are death-rates useful as indications of the 
pealthiness of places? The death-rate of England was 20 per 
1,000 per annum in 1884, state approximately how the various 
classes of diseases contributed to form that number, (1888.) 
(4) What fallacies must be guarded against in using mortality- 
statistics for comparative purposes? The population of one district 
being 20,090, and its death-rate 30 per 1,000 per annum, and that 
of another 30,000, with a death-rate of 20 per 1,000 per annum, 
what is the death-rate of the combined districts? (1889.) 
(§) What is meant by mean duration of life, and by the mean age 
at death? Howare they calculated, and what is the value of 
each? (18g0.) 
(6) What fallacies are involved in stating the deaths at a special 
age period, or from a special disease, as a proportion of the total 
deaths from all causes, when such statements are used for purposes 
of comparison with other communities? Give two illustrative 
examples. (1891.) 
(7) Explain the terms ‘mean error’ and ‘probable error’ of a 
series of observations. Give examples. (1892.) 
(8) Whatare the seven principal zymotic diseases mentioned by 
the Registrar-General ? What is the average death-rate from them 
in the large towns of England? How is itcalculated ? What are 
the special methods of prevention in the case oi each of these 
diseases? (1884.) 





sipelas, this may occur just as it may atise in any oiher wound 
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2. The little birds are tending 
Their helpless little brood ; 
The dear nest now defending, 
Now seeking pleasant food. 
The ant and bee are heaping 
Their winter's store to-day ; 
Not one is idly sleeping 
The summer's hours away. 


3. Shall these in still enjoyment 

Their daily tasks pursue, 

And is there no employment, 
No work for me to do? 

A lesson let me borrow 
From insect, bird, and spray, 

And strive to make each morrow 
More busy than to-day. 
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NOTES ON ADVANCED AND HONOURS PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


BY R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 
Author of ‘ Physical and Astronomical Geography’ and ‘ Elementary 
Physiography.’ Honours Medallist in Physiography ; 

Oxford University Extension Lecturer. 


THE points touched upon in this month’s notes refer to the fol- 
lowing heads of the Physiography syllabus :— 

Physical and Chemical Constitution of the Sun.—Physical features ; 
size and mass. Distribution of sun-spots and prominences ; spot 
and prominence periods. 

On these matters read Lockyer’s ‘ Elementary Lessons in Astro- 
nomy,’ lessons 7-10 and 18; or Young’s ‘ Lessons in Astronomy,’ 
PP. 113-123, 129-141, 146-150, For revision and ‘ Terrestrial Effects 
of the Sun’s Radiant Energy,’ read my ‘ Elementary Physiography,’ 
chapters xviii. and xxi. 


Facts Concerning the Sun. 


Mean distance from the earth +i .. 92,897,000 miles, 
Diameter oe om oe mA “is 866,500 _,, 
Maximum apparent diameter - «. 33°°36"°41 
Minimum " J ba » oo 
Mass (Earth’s = 1) .. ee us ‘a 332,000 
Volume (, ==, .. ee oe ee 1,300,000 

. mass 
Density =a ee oe ee 0255 

(Water = 1) . ee 


” . ee I*4 
Inclination of Equator to Ecliptic ad 7°15’ 

The visible surface of the sun is only a small part of the whole 
volume. Above it, and extending for thousands of miles, is a 
gaseous atmosphere. If we take the volume of the sun as that 
included within the visible limits, the mean density is } that 
of the earth, and 1°4 that of water. If, however, an atmosphere 
100,000 miles high is included, the volume is doubled, and the 
density is o°7 that of water. Taking atmosphere as 500,000 miles 
high, the mean density is o*1 that of water. 

Study of the Sun's Surface-——The sun must not be looked at 
through a telescope without some precautions being taken to modify 
its light and heat. This can be done by placing a dark glass over 
the eye-piece of the instrument. In a large telescope it is necessary 
to use further precautions, as the dark glass is soon melted. A slip 
ot clear glass is therefore fixed atan angle of 45° with the axis of the 
tube. A small portion of the beam is reflected from the glass to an 
eve-piece fixed at right angles to the tube (I ig. 1). Another 











method is to direct the telescope to the sun, and hold a piece of 
white cardboard at a short distance from the eye-lens. An image 
of the sun will then be seen projected upon the card. ‘The sun's 
image is — an inch or so in diameter in even a moderate-sized 
telescope. If a photograpaic plate were placed in the focus of such 
an instrument, and exposed for an instant to the light of the image, 
a small picture of the sun would be obtained. In order to obtain 
oe ees acombination of lenses, known as the ‘secondary 
magnifier,’ is placed in the focus of the object-glass. The large 
image formed by the intervention of this magnifier is then photo- 
graphed. A telescope designed for photographic work has its 
object-glass ‘corrected’ so as to bring photographic rays to a focus, 
and is useless for visual observations. 

The Photosphere.—The visible surface of the sun is termed the 
photosphere. A telescope with a fairly high magnifying power 
shows that the surface is mottled, being made up of a large number 
of white spots on a greyish background. These spots take the 
name of ‘ rice-grains.’’ Under good conditions the rice-grains can 
be seen to be made up of smaller luminous points, known as ‘ gran- 
ules.” Enlarge photographs of the sun, such as are taken by Dr. 
Janssen at Meudon, show parts of the photosphere hazy. An ex- 
cellent illustration of this is given in Knowledge for February, 1890. 
Chis is not due to photographic imperfections, for the ‘hazy areas’ 
are found on plates taken in rapid succession. The sun’s disc is 
much brighter in the middle than at the edges. This is clear 


light of the photosphere having to pass through a greater thickness 
at the edges than near the middle. ‘ Rice-grains’ are probxbly 
clouds floating in this atmosphere, like the clouds in our own 
atmosphere, and the ‘ granules ’ are the tops of such clouds. 

Sun-spots and Facule.—Dark spots are usually to be seen upon 
the sun, singly or in groups. A normal spot consists of a dark 
central portion, termed the umbra, witha portion ot a lighter shade, 
termed the penuméra, fringing it. The penumbra consists of photo- 
spheric rice-grains drawn out, and pointing more or less towards the 
centre of the spot. Bright streaks and patches known as ‘facule’ 
can usually be seen surrounding a spot, and near the sun’s edge 
they are well visible. 

*hysical Nature of Spots and Facule.—Sun-spots are relatively 
cooler than the surrounding photosphere. This is proved by direct 
thermometric measures, and also by spectroscopic observations. 
That they are also depressions in the photosphere is shown by the 
‘ foreshortening ’ of spots near the sun's limb. A normal spot in 
the middle of the sun’s disc has a penumbra of more or less equal 
width surrounding it. The same spot near the sun's edge shows 
the penumbra narrowed on the inner side, and widened on the side 
nearer the edge. Further, spots have been seen and photographed 
as slight notches on the sun’s edge. Facule are elevated regions 
of the photosphere, and are occasionally seen as slight projections 


j on the sun's edge The fact that they are brighter than other 


—s of the photosphere also shows that they are above the general 
evel. 

Rotation of the Sun.—By observing the sun from day to day it is 
found that the spots move from east to west across the disc. This 
is a proof that the sun is in rotation. If the earth did not travel 
round the sun the average interval between two successive appear- 
ances of a spot in the same position of the disc would be 254. But 
the earth does move, and moves in the same direction as the sun 
rotates. The result is that a spot has to turn through 360°, p/us the 
angle through which the earth has moved, before it appears in the 
same position on the sun’s visible disc. The time required to 
rotate through this angle is rather less than two days. On this 
account the ‘ synodic ’ period of the sun's rotation is about 27} days 
This is the period really observed, and the true period is deduced 
by means of the formula— 

I 1 I 
Synodic Period ~ True Period — Length of Year 
A peculiar circumstance with regard to the sun’s rotation is that it 
is more rapid near the equator than in other latitudes. A point on 
the solar equator performs a complete rotation in less than 25 days. 


"In latitude 25° the period is 26 days, and in latitude 30° it is nearly 


274 days. 
Direction of the Sun’s Axis.—The paths pursued by sun-spots on 
four different months of the year are shown in Fig. 2. From the 


DECEMBER tMARCH 


JUNE SEPTEMBER 


illustration it will be seen that in March the earth is in the part 
of space to which the sun’s south pole is tilted, and in September 
it occupies the part to which the north pole of the sun is directed. 
In June and December we view the tilted axis sideways, so to speak. 
Accurate measures of the paths in which spots travel at different 
times of the year show that the solar equator is inclined 7}° to 
the flame of the ecliptic. The axis is therefore inclined 829° to 
the same flame. 

Sun-spot Pertod,—The proportion of spotted surface is at times 





evidence of the existence of an absorbing solar atmosphere, the 
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much greater than others, and fluctuates periodically. When the 
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spots are most frequent, a maximum of solar activity is said to have 
been reached, — a minimum of activity denotes the time when 
spots are fewest. About eleven years (accurately II‘I years) 
separate two consecutive maxima, or two minima. The interval 
from minimum to maximum is about three and a half years, 
ind from maximum to minimum seven and a half years. The 
last minimum was passed in July, 1889. Since then the ratio of 
spotted to unspotted solar surface has been increasing, and will 
reach a maximum this year. 

Sun-spot Zones.—Sun-spots are practically confined to two zones, 
one north and one south of the solar equator, and contained 
between latitudes §° and 45°. But the latitudes in which spots are 
most frequently seen vary in different parts of the sun-spot cycle. 
In Xnowledge for July, 1892, Mr. Maunder, of Greenwich 
Observatory, sums up the changes that occur in these words: 
‘We have three phases of the sun-spot cycle (1) Before minimum ; 
spots few and diminishing ; one spot zone—viz., that close to the 
equator ; (2) after minimum ; spots few, but increasing ; three spot 
zones—-viz., an equatorial zone and a zone of high latitude in either 
iemisphere, separated from the equatorial zone by a broad narrow 
lelt ; (3) at or near maximum ; spots numerous ; two spot zones, one 
north and one south of the equator, the equatorial region itself 
being entirely barren.” 

Sun-spots and Terrestrial Phenomena.—Magnetic declination is 
the angle between the direction taken up by a magnetic needle and 
a true north and south line. Records are automatically made in 
magnetic observatories of the positions of magnetic needles 
throughout the day and year. These show that the needles swing 
from one side to the other of a mean position during the day, and 
the amplitude or magnitude of the swing increases during a rise of 
solar activity and decreases during a fall. There seems, therefore, 
to bea connection between sun-spottedness and terrestrial magnetism. 
When large spots appear, magnetic needles are often violently 
disturbed, but this is not always the case. Great ‘magnetic 
storms’ have shaken the naan far from their mean position 
when no spots were visible on the sun, and large spots have 
appeared without affecting the earth’s magnetism in the slightest. 
lon, though no doubt exists as to the variations of magnetic 
elements in a cycle of solar activity, it cannot definitely be said 
that sun-spots are the cause. Possibly some invisible solar phe- 
nomenon is more intimately connected with magnetic variations 
than sun-spots. The polar light, or aurora borealis, is seen more 
frequently when spots are numerous than when they are ‘few and 
far between,’ and large spots are also often followed by brilliant 
auroral displays. Evidence has been put forward to show that 
cyclones in the Indian Ocean vary in frequency in a sun-spot 
cycle ; the amount of rainfall, the height of the barometer, the 
temperature of the air, the intensity of solar radiation, and thunde;- 
storms, also seem to fluctuate in a period of eleven years ; but none 
of these connections can be considered as proved, and some contra- 
dict the others, Thus, cylones and rainfall indicate that the sun 
is hottest at a maximum, and this is supported by spectroscopic 
observations ; but the temperature of the air, and the intensity of 
solar radiation, are then slightly below the average. 


Solar Corona and Prominences.— During a total eclipse of the 
sun (caused by the moon coming between the sun and the earth) 
an irregular halo of light is seen behind the dark body of the moon. 
This is the ‘solar corona.’ That the halo belongs to the sun is 
proved by two facts. (1) The spectroscope shows it to consist 
chiefly of luminous gas. Hydrogen and an unknown element, to 
which the name of coronium is given, are the chief constituents. 
(2) Photographs taken at different places crossed by the moon’s 
shadow during a solar eclipse are alike. During totality, red 
flames, called ‘ prominences,’ are seen shooting out into the corona, 
That these are solar phenomena is evidenced by (1) the fact that 
the spectroscope shows them to consist chiefly of luminous 
hydrogen, and an unknown gas knewn as 4e/ium ; and (2) photo- 
graphs taken at different stages during an eclipse show the pro- 
minences being covered by the moon on one edge of the sun, and 
uncovered at the opposite edge. The layer of gases of which the 
prominences form part is termed the chromosphere. It extends 
from §,000 to 10,000 miles above the photosphere. 


Prominences seenin full Daylight.—T he prominences and the corona 
are invisible under ordinary circumstances on account of the glare 
of sunlight in the earth’s atmosphere. Air-light is dissipated sun- 
light; hence it has a continuous spectrum crossed by dark lines. 
By using a spectroscope with a large number of | ge or a 
powerful diffraction-grating, this spectrum is extended, and, at 
the same time,enfeebled. The effect of this increased power on 
a spectrum of bright lines such as that of the prominences is 
simply to increase the intervals between the lines, without 
appreciably diminishing their intensity. 

ty the utilisation of these facts the chromosphere, and the pro- 
minences in it, can be seen in full daylight. A powerful spectro- 





scope is adjusted with half the length of its slit radially upon an 
image of the sun, the other half extending beyond the sun's edge. 
The spectrum of the photosphere is thus obtained and the enfeebled 
spectrum of ‘air-light.’ If the spectroscope is powerful enough, 
the ‘air-light’ spectrum willbe so feeble that it no longer masks 
the bright lines of the prominences. The observer therefore sees 
thes: bright lines above the edge of the spectrum of the photo- 
sphere. Thedark hydrogen lines of the solar spectrum will be seen 
to have bright spikes at the ends. These spikes represent the 
height of that part of the chromosphere over which the slit is fixed. 
If the slit is carried round the sun’s image radially, the height of 
the spikes will be found to vary as elevated and depressed regions of 
the chromospheric sea pass under it. If a prominence is under 
the slit the spikes will have a considerable length, and an estima- 
tion can be made of its height. By placing the slit tangentially to 
the sun’s edge, the extent of a prominence can be found. (Fig. 3). 


With a good spectroscope the slit can be widened and the entire 
prominence viewed through it. 

Classification of Prominences.—Observations show that promin- 
ences are of two kinds—viz., ‘ quiet’ or ‘ quiescent,’ and ‘eruptive.’ 
The first kind present the appearance of huge banks of scarlet 
cloud, and retain practically he same appearance for days together. 
Eruptive prominences, as the term implies, are shot out from the 
sun with enormous velocities, and often break up entirely in a 
couple of hours. Quiet prominences are found to consist chiefly of 
hydrogen and helium ; but prominences of the eruptive kind show 
in addition lines of iron, magnesium, calcium, barium, and a 
number of other metals. Hence they are also termed ‘ metallic’ 
prominences. 

Sun-spot Spectra—A sun-spot appears to be dark on account of 
the much greater brilliancy of the photosphere. If it could be 
isolated, it would be seen comparatively bright. If the slit of a 
spectroscope is arranged so that it crosses a spot on the sun, the ob- 
server sees a dark band, the width of which depends upon the size 
of the spot, running across the Fraunhofer lines. A scrutiny shows 
that many of the lines are thickened or widened in the spot-spec- 
trum. Now the Fraunhofer lines are caused by absorption in the 
atmosphere of the sun, and since some of them are widened in the 
spot, it is evident that the absorbing effect is there increased. By 
quae the lines that are widened, the kind of vapour existing 
in the spot is found. Some observers record every widened line, 
but Prof. Lockyer adopts the method of only recording the twelve 
lines most widened in a spot-spectrum. l 

Movements of Solar Vapours.—On some occasions ines widened 
in the spectrum of a sun-spot are considerably distorted, instead of 
appearing merely as images of the slit of the spectroscope. The 
distortion is produced by the approach or recession of the vapours 
which the lines in question represent. If, while a spot is under 
spectroscopic observation, a mass of hydrogen in it descend towards 

e sun’s centre, the hydrogen lines will be shifted towards the red 
end of the spectrum, while the other lines are unaffected. The 
variation of the velocity in different part of the spot causes the lines 
to be differently distorted, and sometimes to assume a zigzag 
appearance. The distortion is not confined to hydrogen lines, but 
is exhibited by the lines of any vapour in motion towards or from 
the earth. Movements of prominences in the line of sight are 
similarly detected by measuring the displacement of the lines in 
their spectra. 

Spots, Metallic Prominences, and Facula.—Eruptive prominences 
are most frequently seen between the latitudes which limit the sun- 
spot zones, Though faculz are found all over the sun, they do not 
occur abundantly in polar regions, and appear to favour the sun- 
spot zones. Quiet prominences, and spots without a dark centre 
cncwe as ‘ veiled spots’), are found all over the disc and in all 
latitudes. 

Changes during a Sun-spot Cycle-— The waxing and waning of 
solar activity, as evidenced by sun-spots, affects other solar 

henomena. Both faculze and metallic prominences increase in 

requency as the spots become more numerous. Their distribution 
also undergoes a similar periodic variation. Near a minimum of 
activity they break out in comparatively high latitudes, and then 
sink towards the equator until the following minimum. The spectra 
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of spots vary during the cycle of activity. In Prof. Lockyer’s 
aan ‘As we pass from minimum to maximum the lines of the 
chemical elements gradually disappear from among those most 
widened, their places being taken by lines of which we have at 
present no terrestrial representatives.’ The probable explanation of 
this is that when the sun is most active many of the chemical 
elements are dissociated into unknown substances. The spectrum 
of the corona also changes, more bright lines being seen and 
photographed during a maximum than during a minimum of solar 
activity. Further, the form of the corona at a maximum is very 
irregular, whereas at a minimum wings of luminosity are seen to 
extend over the sun-spot zones. Conspicuous, bright streamers are 
also seen issuing from the pole, and curving round into the coronal 
wings. 

he Sun's Heat.—To measure the intensity of the sun's heat at 
the earth's surface a pyrohelimeter or an actinometer is employed. 
By means of it a solar beam of known cross-section falls upon a 
substance of a known specific heat for a known length of time. 
The rise in temperature enables the amount of heat received in that 
time to be calculated, and by making determinations with the sun 
at different altitudes the amount absorbed by the earth’s atmo- 
sphere can be estimated. The results aed show that the heat 
sent yearly by the sun to the earth would be sufficient to melt a 
layer of ice 30 metres thick, spread over the surface of the earth. 
Knowing the intensity of solar radiation at the earth’s distance, the 
value at the sun’s photosphere can be calculated. Pouillet and 
Herschell found that the mechanical value of the radiation of one 
square metre of solar surface is 78,000 horse-power. Langley gives 
the energy from a square metre as 133,000 horse-power. 

Sources of the Sun's Heat.—Two theories have been propounded 
to account for the conservation of the sun’s heat, namely, (1) the 
meteoric theory, which asserts that particles of solid matter are con- 
tinually falling upon the sun and producing heat by their impact ; 
(2) the contraction or shrinkage theory, which asserts that the sun 
is a gaseous body, slowly decreasing in volume, and therefore gene- 
rating heat. A contraction of 300 feet a year would keep up the 
present rate of radiation. In all probability the sun’s heat is main- 
tained by both these means. 

Constitution of the Sun.—The probable constitution of the sun is 
as follows :—(1) A densely gaseous nucleus ; (2) the photosphere, 
consisting of aggregations of solid and liquid particles (photo- 
spheric clouds), floating in an atmosphere which by its absorption 
produces the Fraunhofer lines ; (3) the chromosphere and promi- 
nences, consisting chiefly of hydrogen and helium; and (4) the 
corona, consisting of hydrogen in a very rarefied condition and 
coronium, and, in addition, minute solid or liquid particles capable 
of reflecting sunlight. 

Solar Eclipse of April 15-16, 1893.—Mr. Albert Taylor, in Nature 
of February 2, writes as follows :—‘ The total solar eclipse of April 
15-16, 1893, is not only one of the longest of the century, but 
is the last of the century from which we are likely to get any addi- 
tion to our knowledge of Solar Physics. The longest duration of 
totality of this eclipse is 4 minutes 46 seconds, and as the path of the 
moon’s shadow lies to a great extent on land, there is a considerable 
choice of possible stations with long durations of totality. Com- 
mencing in the Southern Pacific, the line of totality passes in a 
north-easterly direction and enters Chili at Charafah in 29° 
southern latitude, crosses the South American continent, and 
issue at Para Cura, a village near Ceara, at the north-east corner 
of Brazil, in latitude 3° 40’ south. It crosses the Atlantic at its 
narrowest part, and enters Africa at Point Palmerin, near Joal, 
almost ry hy Bathurst and Dakar, and in latitude 14° 
north ; the shadow finally leaving the earth in the interior of 
Northern Africa.’ Two parties of astronomers will leave England 
to make observations during this eclipse, one going to Para Cura, 


the other to Fundium, about sixty miles from Bathurst. Mr. | 


Taylor will be in charge of the Brazilian expedition, and Prof. 
Thorpe will be in charge of the African expedition, Mr. Fowler, the 
Demonstrator of Astronomy at South Kensington, being the chief 


observer. Mr. Taylor states that the objects of the expedition 
are :— 


1. To obtain visual photometric measures of the light of the 
corona. This will be done by ap =o pe portions of the 
corona with a standard glow-lamp by means of a Bunsen 
photometer. 

2. To obtain photographs showing as much of the outer 
corona as possible, and others showing the structure of the inner 
corona, 


3. To measure the photographic intensity of the light of the 
corona. 

4- To obtain photographs of the spectrum of the corona. 
This will be done in three different ways, viz., (a) by a ‘slitless 
spectroscope,’ in which a large prism or prisms is placed over the 
odject-glass of the photographic camera; (6) with ordinary 


photographic spectroscopes having the slit adjusted radially on the 
sun; and (c) with a similar spectroscope es the slit adjusted as 
a tangent to the sun’s edge. Urthochromatic plates will be used for 
all the gee work, so much of the visual, as well as the 
ultra-violet, spectrum of the corona will be obtained. 

The Meteoritic Hypothesis —In 1887 Prof. Lockyer stated the 
following conclusion, among others :—‘ All self-luminous bodies in 
the celestial spaces are composed of meteorites, or masses of mete- 
oritic vapour produced by heat brought about by condensation of 
meteor-swarms due to gravity.’ According to this ‘ Meteoritic 
Theory,’ the cloud-like masses known as nebule represent the 
luminosity “grey by the collision and jostlings of innumerable 
solid particles. As the action increases, the nebule becomes hotter 
and is transformed into a ‘star,’ which goes on increasing in tem- 
perature until all the meteorites are driven into vapour. The ball 
of vapour then cools down, first to the condition of the sun, and in 
millions of years it reaches the non-luminous condition of the 
earth and moon. Prof. Lockyer thus recognises stars increasing 
in temperature as well as stars decreasing in temperature, and in 
this respect his grouping of celestial bodies differs from all others. 
The characteristic spectra of each of his seven groups were stated 
last month. 

Recent Photographs of Star Spectra—On December 8th, Prof. 
Lockyer communicated to the Royal Society a discussion of a large 
number of star-spectra photographed under his direction. The 
spectra were photographed by means of a large prism placed over 
the object glass of a telescope (Fig. 4). The negatives thus ob-~ 





tained are three or four inches long and about one-eighth of an inch 
wide. In order to obtain enlarged prints from these comparatively 
small negatives, a special device was employed. The negative of 
which an enlargement is desired is placed in front of an ordinary 
camera facing the sky, and steadily moved up and down by a clock- 
work arrangement in the direction of the lines in the spectrum. 
While this motion is going on the negative is photographed, and 
the ogy picture, instead of. retaining the original proportion 
of width to length, is wider by the amount through which the 
negative moves up and down during the exposure. The lines in 
the spectrum are thus stretched out without any loss of light. 

An investigation of the photographs taken and enlarged by these 
means ~~ support to Prof. Lockyer’s hypothesis as to the mode 
in which celestial species are evolved, for a perfect agreement exists 
between the phenomena to be expected on the hypothesis and the 
actual facts. The conclusions arrived at from the discussion can be 
summarised as follows :— 


(1) Nebulea.—The bright lines in the spectra of nebulz are due to 
(a) hydrogen and some carbon, produced by the light which occu- 
pies the interspaces between the meteorites ; (6) magnesium, iron, 
and calcium at a comparatively low temperature, produced by the 
vapours driven off when meteorites graze one another ; «) vapours 
at a temperature comparable to that of the sun’s chromosphere, pro- 
duced by the direct collisions of meteorites. 
(2) Bright-line Stars.—There is no hard-and-fast distinction between 
stars and nebulz, some stars having a spectrum of bright lines pre- 
cisely similar to the nebular spectrum. 

(3) Stars of /ncreasing Temperature.—The bright lines from theinter- 
spaces are neutralised by corresponding dark lees from individual 
meteorites. The bright bands of carbon then become predominant, 
while dark bands of manganese, lead, and iron appear. Further 
condensation of the meteor-swaim causes the carbon radiation from 
the interspaces to disappear, and dark lines replace the dark bands 
as a consequence of the increased temperature, Alpha Tauri (Alde- 
baran) is a type of a star at this stage. The dark lines of many 
substances then disappear ; and since the chances of direct collisions 
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are enormously increased, the absorption of vapours at a very high 
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temperature is exhibited in the spectra of stars at this stage, 
Alpha Cygni and Beta Orionis are —— of this type. 

(4) The Hottest Stars.—The lines seen bright in nebula, whatever 
their origins, appear almost alone as dark lines in stars of the 
highest temperature. Bright hydrogen is conspicuous in the 
nebular spectrum, and in spectrum of the hottest stars dark 
hydrogen is the predominant feature, Alpha Andromeda is an 
example of this stage. 

(§) Stars of Decreasing Temperature.—As the depth of the absorbing 
atmosphere diminishes the hydrogen lines become thinner and new 
lines appear. This is exemplified by the spectrum of Sirius. The 
hydrogen lines continue to thin out, and more dark lines of iron 
and other elements show themselves, as in Beta Arietis and Alpha 
Persei. With the further thinning out of the hydrogen lines and 
reduction of temperature of the atmosphere, carbon absorption 
commences. There is evidence that Avturus and the sun are at 
this stage. 

The total result is that the photographic spectra of stars bear out 
the conclusions deduced from eye observations. 

Questions set at the May Examinations. 

1. What are the principal phenomena observed in a total eclipse 
of the sun? (1881.) 

2. How have the direction of the sun's axis in space and the 
period of rotation been determined ? (1891.) 

3. What terrestrial phenomena seem to be connected with the 
number of spots seen on the sun at different times? (1879.) 

4. Give an account of the phenomena observed on the solar 
surface during a sun-spot period. (Hon. 1888.) 

5. State what you know about sun-spois, and explain the terms: 
Corona, Chromosrhere, Photosphere, Facula. (Hon. 1883.) 

6. State what you know concerning the distribution of spots and 
prominences on the sun's surface. (Hon. 1886.) 

7. How has the chemical composition of the solar atmosphere 
been determined, and how can we measure the velocity with which 
the various vapours move in that atmosphere? (1877.) 

Questions set at the December Examinations. 

1. Why does the spectroscope enable us to view the solar 
prominences without an eclipse? (1889.) 

2. Describe the surface of the sun. (Hon. 1888.) 

3. What has the spectroscope taught us concerning the chemical 
and physical constitution of the sun? (1881.) 

Physical Geography Questions. 

1. Describe the differences in the climate of the east coast of 
Labrador and the west coast of Ireland, and state the chief causes 
to which these differences are due. (May, 1892.) 

See Elem. Physiography, pp. 285 and 340. 

2. What is meant by magnetic declination and inclination 
respectively, and how may each be observed? (May, 1889.) 

3. What observations are necessary to determine the ‘magnetic 
elements’ in any locality? (May, 1890.) 

4. Why do cyclones and anti-cyclones move in opposite direc- 
tions on the north and south of the equator respectively? (May, 
1886.) 

5. What are ¢yclones and anti-cyclones, and how are they pro- 
duced? (May, 1882.) 

6. How is the intensity of terrestrial magnetism at any place of 
observation determined? (May, 1880.) 

7. Describe the monsoons; stating the periods at which the 
blow, the countries in which they are felt, and the causes to whic 
they are due. (May, 1880.) 

8. How does a dipping needle behave at the magnetic poles, and 
why? (May, 1879.) 

9. What are the three elements to be observed before the state 
of the earth's magnetism at any place and time can be determined ? 
(May, 1877.) 

10. State the magnetic elements, and how two of them are 
obtained. (December, 1889.) 

11. Explain the influence of the waters of the ocean in 
modifying the climate of the adjoining land. (December, 1887.) 

12. What is a dip-circle or dipping needle? How is it used and 
what has it taught us? (December, 1878.) 

13. Does the mariner’s compass always point true north and 
south? If not, why not, and where is the greatest variation at the 
present time? (December, 1879.) 

14. Describe the phenomena presented by the land and sea 
breezes, and state the causes to which they are due. (December, 


1879.) 
Questions on the Notes. 

1. State the changes of spectra which accompany the condensa- 
tion of a swarm of meteorites. 

2. What isa sun-spot, and how are the spots distributed over 
the sun’s disc ? 

3. State the grouping of celestial bodies suggested in the 
meteoritic theory of their origin. 





and chemistry o 


4. State what _ know concerning the appearances, periodicity, 
sun-spots. 

5. State the phenomena observed on the sun as the number 
of spots increase from minimum to maximum. 

6. What is the physical nature of sun-spots, rice-grains, 
granules, and faculz ? 

7. Discuss the connection between sun-spots and magnetic 
storms. 

8. What solar phenomena are intimately connected with sun- 
spots, both as regards distribution and periodicity ? 

9. In what way is the sun's heat supposed to be maintained ? 

10. State briefly the opinion generally accepted as to the physical 
constitution of the sun. 

11. Why are total eclipses of the sun of importance, and what 
is the object of sending out an ‘ eclipse expedition ’ ? 

12. Give an account of recent researches in connection with the 
photographic spectra of stars and the bearing of the results upon 
the meteoritic epetinete. 

13. State what you know about the track of the solar eclipses of 
April 15, 1893, and the points to be investigated during totality. 
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LEGAL AND CODE QUERIES COLUMN. 


RULES. 

All communications must be addressed ‘ Legal 
Editor, Practica, TEACHER, 5, Pilgrim Street, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.,’ and must be accompanied 
by our ‘coupon,’ duly filled up. 

2. Replies will be given on/y in this column, except 

under the conditions named in Rule 3. 

3. If any reader desire a reply by post, such can be 
forwarded by enclosing, in addition to the 
coupon, a stamped addressed envelope and a 
shilling Postal Order. 

4. No original documents should be forwarded, but 
copies only. We cannot hold ourselves 
responsible for any losses which occur through 
non-observance of this rule. 


— 
. 





Owner.—You must be sure that you are in the 
technical sense an owner of an ‘ancient light.’ By 
2 and 3 Will. IV., chap. 71, sec. 3, ‘twenty years 1s 
named as the limiting period for acquiring an inde- 
feasible right to the access and use of light.’ Presum- 
ing you are satisfied that you are the legal owner of 
the right, you can proceed by way of injunction. 
Costs will be allowed if you succeed, and no extraordi- 
nary circumstance occur to modify the general practice. 
‘Ancient lights’ is not an easy question, and you 
should consult a good solicitor before taking any 
further step. 

LincoLtn.—The statement is highly libellous. If 
the man has means you should issue a writ, claiming 
heavy damages. If, however, the libeller is a ‘ man of 
straw,’ unless you are prepared to incur expense, you 
should let him severely alone. If, however, you are a 
member of the National Union of Teachers, place the 
matter in the hands of its Law Committee. Whatever 
steps they may take will not involve you in any 
expense, as all such charges are met by the Union. 

EANNIE.—I cannot advise you definitely without 
having before me a statement as to the exact words 
used. On the purport of the remarks, or on words 
which are stated to be equivalent, I can form no 
definite opinion. 

NaTIONAL.—Your claim is a good one. Make 
application for payment ; if not received, place it in 
the hands of a solicitor, with instructions to take 
County Court proceedings. 

A. J., W. G., F. A., Georer, and ‘Copex" have 








been forwarded replies by post. 
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TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR DARQUE.—(Author of ‘Pupil Teachers’ French Course. ) 


L’AVARE, 


VaLeRE. J’y fais des progrés 
wmirables ; et jéprouve que, 
pour gagner les hommes, il nest 
point de meilleure voie que de 
se parer® & leurs yeux de leurs inclina- 
tions, que de donner dans _ leurs 
maximes, encenser leurs défauts, et 
applaudir & ce qu’ils font. On n’a que 
faire® d’avoir peur de trop charger la 
complaisance ; et la maniére dont on 
les joue a beau” étre visible, les plus 
fins toujours sont de grandes dupes du 
coté de la flatterie ; et il n’y a rien de 
si impertinent et de si ridicule qu’on ne 
fasse avaler,® lorsqu’on l’assaisonne en 
louanges. La sincérité souffre un peu 
au métier que je fais: mais, quand on 
a besoin des hommes, il faut bien 
sajuster & eux; et puisqu’on ne 
saurait® les gagner que par la, ce n’est 
pas la faute de ceux qui flattent, mais 
de ceux qui veulent étre flattés. 

Exisr. Mais que*® ne tachez-vous 
aussi & gagner l’appui de mon frére, en 
cas que la servante s’avisat de révéler 
notre secret ? 

VALERE. On ne peut pas ménager 
Yun et l'autre; et lesprit du pére et 
celui du fils sont des choses si opposées, 
qu'il est difficile d’accommoder ces 
deux confidences ensemble. Mais 
vous, de votre part, agissez auprés de 
votre frére, et servez-vous de l’amitié 
qui est entre vous deux, pour le jeter 
dans nos intéréts. Il vient. Je me 
retire. Prenez ce temps pour lui 
parler, et ne lui découvrez de notre 
affaire que ce que vous jugerez a 
propos. 

Etise. Je ne sais* si j'aurai la force 
de lu: faire cette confidence. 








SCENE IL. 
CLEANTE, ELISE. 

CLEANTE. Je suis bien aise de vous 
trouver seule, ma sceur ; et je brilais® 
de vous parler, pour 1'orvrir 4 vous 
d'un secret. 

SLisE. Me voila préte & vous ouir,® 
mon frére. Qu’avez-vous & me dire ? 


CLEANTE. Bien des choses, ma 
sur, enveloppées dans un _ mot. 
aime. 

Exise. Vous aimez? 

CLEANTE. Oui, j'aime. Mais, avant 
que* d'aller plus loin, je sais que je 
depends d’un pére, et que le nom de 
fils me soumet a ses volonteés; que 
nous ne devons point engager notre foi 
sans le consenetmert de ceux: dont 
nous tenons le jour ; que le ciel les a 
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L'AYARE, 


(Moliére). 





THE MISER. 





Vartére. I am making wonderful 
progress at that game, and | feel that, in 
order to win men’s hearts, there is no 
better way than to openly pretend to 
share their inclinations, than to adopt 
their maxims, praise their failings, and 
applaud what they do. One need not 
be afraid to exaggerate complaisance ; 
and, though the manner in which you 
deceive them be obvious, the most 
cunning ones are always greatly de- 
ceived by flattery; and there is nothing, 
however impertinent and_ ridiculous, 
that one cannot make them believe, 
when seasoned with praises. Sincerity 
suffers slightly in the trade I am carry- 
ing on; but, when one has need of 
men, one must suit their humour ; and, 
since it is only by that means that one 
can win them, it is not the fault of 
those who flatter, but of those who 
want to be flattered. 

Exist. But why do you not also 
endeavour to obtain the support of my 
brother, in case the servant should take 
it into her head to divulge our secret ? 

VaLERE. One cannot manage both ; 
and the father’s mind and his son’s are 
so very different that it is difficult to 
make those two confidences agree. 
But you, on your part, speak to your 
brother, and use the friendship existing 
between you both to win him to our 
side. He is coming. 1 withdraw. 
Take this opportunity to speak to him, 
and tell him about our business only 
what you may deem advisable. 


Euisr. I do not know whether I 
shall have the courage to make this 
confidence to him. 


SCENE II. 
CLEANTE, ELISE, 

Créanre. I am very glad to find 
you alone, sister; and I longed to 
speak to you to tell you a secret. 

Exist. Here am I ready to hear 
you, brother. What have you to tell 
me? 

CLEANTE. Many things, sister, com- 
prised in one word. I love. 


E.isE. You love? 

CLEaNTE. Yes, I love. But before 
going any further, 1 know that I am 
dependent on my father, and that the 
title of son subjects me to his will; 
that we must not plight our troth 
without the consent of those to whom 
we owe our life ; that heaven has made 


ee tment re —_ 








(®)Se parer, literally ‘to adorn oneself.’ 


(*)On n'a que faire is equivalent to on 
n'a pas besoin, 

(")Avoir deau is generally rendered by 
‘to be in vain’: Vous aves beaw dire, it is 
in vain for you to speak, 


(*)Avaler, literally ‘ to swallow.’ 


(®)Savoir, when used in the conditional 
with me is equivalent to the present indica- 
tive of pouvoir, to be able, 

(*) Que is here used instead of pourguor. 
Notice that gue is often used instead of 
many conjunctions: slaélends gu’il soit 
prét, 1 am waiting till he is ready. 


(")Je ne sais si. The second part of the 
negative—pas—is mostly left out after the 
personal tenses of savoir before si and a 
few more words, which usage alone can 
teach : je ne sais quand il viendra, I do not 
know when he will come. 


(*)Je driéfais, literally ‘1 was burning 
(with desire).’ 


(*) Ouir, to hear, is now obsolete, except 
in the ‘past participle owi, and the past 
definite j'ouis. Emtendre is now used 
instead. However, we still say ouir Ja 
messe, to hear mass; ouir les témoins, to 
hear the witnesses. 


(“)Avant que d'aller is more emphatic 
than avant d aller. 
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faits les maitres de nos veeux, et qu'il 
nous est enjoint de n’en disposer que 
par leur conduite ; que n’étant prévenus 
d’'aucune folle ardeur, ils sont en état 
de se tromper bien moins que nous, et 
de voir beaucoup mieux ce qui nous 
est propre ; qu'il en faut plutét croire 
les lumiéres® de leur prudence que 
l'aveuglement de notre passion; et que 
l'emportement de la jeunesse nous 
entraine le plus souvent dans des 
précipices facheux. Je vous dis tout 
cela, ma sceur, afin que vous ne vous 
donniez pas la peine de me le dire ; car 
enfin, mon amour ne veut rien écouter, 
et je vous prie de ne me point faire de 
remontrances. 

Lisk. Vous étes-vous engagé, mon 
frére, avec celle que vous aimez? 

Citante. Non; mais j'y suis 
résolu ; et je vous conjure, encore une 
fois, de ne me point apporter de raisons 
pour m’en dissuader. 

LIsE. Suis-je, mon frére, une si® 
étrange personne? 

CLeante. Non, ma sceur, mais yous 
n’'aimez pas. Vous ignorez la douce 
violence qu'un tendre amour fait sur 
nos cceurs; et j'appréhende votre 
sagesse. 

“Lise. Hélas! mon frére, ne parlons 
point de ma sagesse. II n'est personne 
qui n’en manque du moins” une fois en 
$a vie ; et, si je vous Ouvre mon coeur, 
peut-étre serai-je & vos yeux bien 
moins sage que vous. 

Cieante. Ah! plait au ciel que 
votre 4me comme la mienne. . . 

E.ise. Finissons auparavant votre 
affaire, et me® dites qui est celle que 
vous aimez. 

CLtante. Une jeune personne qui 
loge depuis peu en ces quartiers, et qui 
semble étre faite pour donner de 
l'amour & tous ceux qui la voient. La 
nature, ma sceur, na rien formé de 
plus aimable ; et je me sentis trans- 

orté, dés le moment que je la vis. 
tlle se nomme Mariane, et vit sous la 
conduite d’une bonne femme de® mére, 
qui est presque toujours malade, et 
pour qui cette aimable fille a des 
sentiments d’amitié® qui ne sont pas 
imaginables. Elle la sert, la plaint et 
la console avec une tendresse qui vous 
toucherait l'ame. Elle se prend d’un 
air le plus charmant du monde aux 
choses qu'elle fait, et l’on voit briller 
mille graces en toutes ses actions, une 
douceur pleine d’attraits, une bonté 
toute engageante, une  honnéteté 
adorable, une... Ah! ma sceur, je 
voudrais que vous l’eussiez vue ! 

sg. J’en vois beaucoup, mon 
frére, dans les choses que vous me 
dites ; et, pour comprendre ce qu'elle 
est, il me suffit que vous I’aimez. 

Ciéante. J'ai découvert sous main 
qu’elles ne sont pas fort accommodées, 
et que leur discréte conduite a de la 
peine & étendre & tous leurs besoins le 
~ de bien qu’elles peuvent avoir. 
*‘igurez-vous, ma sceur, guelle joie ce 
peut étre, que“ de relever la fortune 
dune personne que l'on aime; que de 
donner adroitement quelques petits 


them the masters of our wishes, and 
that we are bid to act according to 
them, only under their guidance ; that 
being biassed by no foolish ardour they 
are less liable to be mistaken than we 
are, and see much better what is good 
for us; that we are to believe their 
experience rather than the blindness of 
our own passions ; and that the passions 
of youth drag us in most cases into 
grievous precipices. I tell you all that, 
sister, in order that you may not take 
the trouble to tell me ; for, after all, my 
love will listen to nothing, and I entreat 
you not to make any useless remon- 
strances to me. 


E.ise. Are you engaged, brother, 
to her whom you love ? 

Ciéante. No; but I am resolved to 
be ; and I conjure you, once more, not 
to offer any reasons to dissuade me from 
it. 

LLISE. 

rson ? 

CLEANTE. No, sister, but you are 
not in love. You do not know the 
pleasant violence which a tender love 
produces on our hearts, and I am afraid 
of your wisdom. 

IsE. Alas! brother, let us not 
talk of my wisdom. There is no one 
who is not wanting in it at least once 
in his (her) life; and if I open my 
heart to you, I shall perhaps be much 
less wise in your eyes. 

Ciéante. Ah! would to God that 
your soul like mine. . . 

IsE. Let us first conclude your 
business, and tell me who is the person 
whom you love. 

CLEANTE. A young person who 
recently came to live in this part of the 
town, and who seems to have been 
created to inspire love to all those who 
behold her. Nature, sister, formed 
nothing more lovely, and I felt enrap- 
tured from the moment that I saw her. 
Her name is Mariane, and she lives 
under the care of a kind mother, who 
is almost always ill, and for whom. this 
amiable girl entertains feelings of 
friendship that are inconceivable. She 
waits upon her, pities and comforts her 
with a tenderness that would touch 
your soul, She sets herself to work in 
the most charming manner at the 
things she does, and in all her actions 
there shine a thousand graces, a gentle- 
ness full of charm, a most winning 
kindness, ‘an adorable honesty, a... 
Ah ! sister, I wish you had seen her! 


Am I, brother, so strange a 


Euise. I see much of her in the 
things that you tell me; and, in order 
to understand what she is, it is enough 
for me that you love her. 

CLEANTE. I secretly found out that 
they are not very well off, and that 
their careful management can hardly 
make the little which they possess 
supply all their wants. Fancy, sister, 
what one’s joy would be to retrieve the 
fortune of the person one loves; to 
skilfully relieve the modest wants of a 
virtuous family; and understand how 


(*)Zumitres, literally ‘lights,’ often 
means in the plural ‘knowledge’ or ‘ ex- 
perience.’ 


(*) Une si dtrange personne may also be 
rendered by ‘such a strange person.’ 


(")Du moins. We would now say ax 
moins, which points out the least quantity, 
whereas du moins is a restriction on a 
quantity previously alluded to: apprenez 
au moins dix lignes, learn at least ten lines ; 
tly avait cent personnes, du moins on me 
l’a dit, there were one hundred people, at 
least I was told so, 

(®) Zt me dites. When two verbs in the 
imperative affirmative closely follow one 
another, the personal pronoun governed 
by the second is often placed before it, in 
order, it is said, to give more energy to 
the sentence. 


(*)Notice the expression ume bonne pate 
@’ homme, a good natured man. 


(“)Amitié is here equivalent to ‘ filial 
love,’ 


(")Que is frequently used in such ex- 
ressions to lay greater stress on what 
ollows. 
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secours aux modestes nécessités d’une 
vertueuse famille: et concevez quel 
déplaisir ce m’est de voir que, par 
l’avarice d’un pére, je sois dans I’1m- 
puissance de goiter cette joie, et de 
faire éclater a cette belle aucun 
témoignage de mon amour. 

Euisr. Oui, je concgois assez, mon 
frére, quel doit étre votre chagrin. 


Ciéante. Ah! ma sceur, il est plus 
grand qu’on ne peut croire. Car, enfin, 
peut-on rien voir de plus cruel que 
cette rigoureuse épargne qu’on exerce® 
sur nous? que cette sécheresse étrange 
ot l’on nous fait languir? Et que 
nous servira d’avoir du bien,® s'il ne 
nous vient que dans le temps que nous 
ne serons plus dans le bel Age d’en 
jouir? et si, pour m’entretenir“ méme, 
il faut que maintenant je m’engage de 
tous cétés ; si je suis réduit avec® vous 
a chercher tous les jours les secours des 
marchands, pour avoir moyen de porter 
des habits raisonnables? Enfin, j'ai 
voulu vous parler pour m/’aider 4 
sonder mon pére sur les sentiments ou 
je suis; et, si je l’'y trouve contraire, 
jai résolu d’aller en d'autres lieux, avec 
cette aimable personne, jouir de la 
fortune que le Ciel voudra nous offrir. 
Je fais chercher partout, pour ce 
dessein, de l’argent & emprunter ; et si 
vos affaires, ma sceur, sont semblables 
aux miennes, et qu’il faille que notre 
pére s’oppose a nos désirs, nous le 
quitterons la tous deux, et nous 
afiranchirons de cette tyrannie oi nous 
tient depuis si longtemps son avarice 
insupportable, 


Euise. Il est bien vrai que tous les 
jours il nous donne, de plus en plus, 
sujet de regretter la mort de notre 
mére, et que. . . 

C.éante. J’entends sa voix. Eloi- 
gnons-nous un peu pour nous achever 
notre confidence; et nous joindrons 
aprés nos forces pour” venir attaquer 
la dureté de son humeur. 


SCENE III. 
HARPAGON, LA FLECHE, 


HarpaGon. Hors d'ici tout al’heure, 
et qu’on ne réplique pas. Allons, que 
l'on détale de chez moi, maitre juré® 
filou, vrai gibier de potence. 

La Fiicne (4 part). Je n’ai jamais 
rien® vu de si méchant que ce maudit 


vieillard ; et je pense, saut correction, ° 


qu'il a le diable au corps. 

HaRPAGON. Tu murmures entre tes 
dents? 

La FLicne. Purquoi me _ chassez- 
vous ? 

HarpaGon. C’est bien & toi, pendard, 
& me demander desraisons! Sors vite, 
que® je ne t’assomme. 


La Fiicue. Qu’est-ce que je vous 
ai fait? 

HaRPAGon. Tu m’as fait, que je veux 
que tu sortes. 

La Fiicue. Mon maitre, votre fils, 
m’a donné ordre de |’attendre. 





displeased I am at finding that, through 
my father’s avarice, 1 am powerless to 
taste that joy, and to offer that lady any 
proof of my love. 


Euise. Yes, I understand well 
enough, brother, what sorrow must be 
yours. 

CLEANTE. Ah! sister, it is greater 
than you can conceive. For, after all, 
can one see anything more cruel than 
that rigorous parsimony that is being 
practised upon us? than that strange 
want of sympathy in which we are 
compelled to live? And what will to 
us be the use of possessing property if 
it come to us only when we are no 
longer of an age to enjoy it? and if, in 
order to keep myself, it be necessary 
that I should get into everybody’s debt ; 
if I am reduced as well as you to have 
recourse to tradesmen in order to have 
the means of wearing suitable clothes? 
Lastly, I wanted to speak to you in 
order that you may help me to sound 
my father on my present sentiments ; 
and if I find him opposed to them, I 
have made up my mind to go elsewhere 
with that lovely person to enjoy 
whatever fortune heaven may have in 
store for us. I am for that purpose 
trying to have money borrowed for me 
everywhere; and, if your situation, 
sister, be similar to mine, and if it 
should happen that our father oppose 
our wishes, we shall both leave him, 
and free ourselves from that tyranny in 
which his unbearable avarice has so 

long kept us. 

ELISE. It is quite true that every 
day he more and more gives us occasion 
to regret our mother’s death, and 
that. .. 

CLEANTE. I hear his voice. Let us 
o away for a while to finish our con- 
dences ; and we shall afterwards unite 

our forces in order to come and attack 
his harsh humour. 


SCENE IIL 





HARPAGON, LA FLECHE, 


HarpaGon. Go away at once, and 
do not reply. Come, get out of my 
house, you downright rogue, you 
gallows bird. 

La FLECHE (aside). I neversaw any- 
one so wicked as this cursed old man ; 
and I think, subject to correction, that 
the devil is in him. 

HarpaGon. You mutter between 
your teeth? 

La Fiécne. Why do you dismiss 
me? 

HarRPAGON. It becomes you well, 
you rascal, to ask me for reasons! Get 
out quickly, lest 1 should knock you 
down. 

La Friicue. What have I done to 
you? 

HarpaGcon. You have done to me, 
that I will have you get out. 

La Fiécue. Your son, my master, 
has given me orders to wait for him. 


(*)On exerce. The French avoid the 
use of the passive form of verbs, and 
prefer the transitive one with om, one 
(people, they), as subject: om dit gue. . 
it is said that, they (people) say that... . 
If, however, it were desired to express 
suffering, the passive voice would be had 
recourse to: i/ a été pendu, he was hanged. 

(*)Bien. Great care should be taken to 
thoroughly ascertain the exact value of 
this word, on account of its many mean- 
ings: il m’a fait du bien, he has done me 
a ; bien & vendre, estate for sale ; ed/ea 
u bien, she has some property. 

(")S"entreteniy frequently means ‘ to 
converse’: je m’entretiens tous les jours 
avec lui, 1 converse every day with him. 
The proper meaning of entretenir is ‘to 
entertain.’ 

(*)Avec vous. We would in this instance 
now prefer to say ainsi gue vous. 


(“)Qu’il faille. Que is here necessary to 
represent s#, the repetition of which is 
undesirable. // fail/e is literally translated 
into ‘it be necessary.’ 


(*)Pour, before an infinitive, is best 
rendered by ‘in order to’ or simply ‘to,’ 
and should never be translated into ‘for 
to,’ as is too often done. 


(*)Matire juréd. An allusion to the 
masters of the old trade corporations, 
where each sworn member exercised all 
the rights granted him by the guild, in 
exchange for the money he to pay 
before he was admitted. 

(*) Rien, instead of personne, is intended 
. show the contempt in which he held 
im. 


(*)Que here stands for de peur que. 
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HarpaGon. Va-t'en®' l’attendre dans 
la rue, et ne sois point dans ma maison, 
planté tout droit comme un piquet, a 
observer ce qui se passe, et faire ton 
profit de tout. Je ne veux point avoir 
sans cesse devant moi un espion de mes 
affaires; un traitre, dont les yeux 
maudits assi¢gent toutes mes actions, 
dévorent ce que je posséde, et furet- 
tent de tous cétés pour voir s'il n’y a 
rien” a voler. 

La Frécue. Comment diantre 
voulez-vous qu’on fasse pour vous 
voler? Etes-vous' un homme volable, 
quand vous renfermez toutes choses, et 
faites sentinelle jour et nuit ? 


HarPaGon. Go and wait for him in 
the street, and do not stand here in my 
house, as stiff as a post, to observe what 
is going on, and take advantage of 
everything. I will not have continually 
before me a spy on my business; a 
traitor, whose cursed eyes watch all my 
actions, covet what I possess, and search 
in every direction to see if there be 
anything to steal. 


La Frécue. How the deuce can 
one manage to rob you? Are you a 
man that can be robbed, since you lock 
everything up and watch day and 
night ? 


(To be continued.) 


(")S'en aller is frequently used instead 
of adler to lay greater stress on that verb. 


(*).S'il n’y @ rien literally means ‘if there 


is nothing. 
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OUR 1893 CERTIFICATE CLASS. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A, 


Co-Author of ‘A Manual of our Mother Tongue,’ ‘A Girls’ 
Arithmetic,’ Author of ‘ Elements of English,’ 
‘ Entertaining Readers,’ ete. 


1. By this time the festivities inaugurating the 
advent of the New Year will have ceased, a lengthened 


holiday will have been enjoyed, and our Readers will | 


be in harness prepared to run the race of 1893. 


To our Certificate Candidates we say, begin work at | 


once. Lose nota day, not an hour. Before you lies 
an arduous task, comparable to taking an ordinary 
degree, and involving constant and regular occupation, 
soberness of life, tenacity and self-control, together 
with the practice of many other self-denying virtues— 
the parents of success. 

The recent Certificate Examinations were by no 
means of such a character as to encourage the idle and 
careless. Though there were several papers of only 
average difficulty, there were also others beyond the 
reach of those who aimed at the minimum. 

2. During the next nine months, we hope to earn 
the same gratitude that, we are proud to say, has been 
manifested towards us for the last four years, and on 
our part nothing shall be lacking which may in the 
slightest degree conduce to render Our FirtxH Certt- 
FICATE Course superior to its predecessors, 

Whilst we shalt sedulously attend to the special 
needs, and endeavour to minimise the disadvantages of 








‘ Acting Teachers,’ yet we hope that our efforts. will | 
also materially assist Training College Students, and | 


to further both these ends we shall be glad to entertain 
any suggestions that we may be favoured with. 

3. Once more, three hours’ study per diem will be 
insisted on as the basis of our Course, and MONTHLY 
RouTines specifically mapping out hourly portions of 
work will be inserted, so contrived as to afford ample 
revision, Less time will not suffice ; but that it may 
be as irkless as possible, the subjects will be so arranged 


lunar month, with the details specifically set forth, 
leaving, of course, the Sabbath free, and also the excess 
of the calendar over the lunar month unprovided 
for. 


As far as possible, where the subjects for Men and 
Women, First and Second Years are coincident, they 
will be simultaneously arranged, and convenient times 

will be allowed for Drawing, Language, and Music. 


Each month about eighteen selected Government 
Questions will be propounded, and the Student will 
be kept au fart with the most recent Departmental 
requirements, events, and aids to obtaining a Certi- 
ficate. 

If our Lady Readers will take in the ‘ INFAnts’ 
Mistress’ they will be most materially assisted. 
They will find chevsin valuable Atstorical Biographies 
by Professor Green, special Mental Arithmetic papers 
by Mr. E. G. Baker, B.A., B.Sc., Vice-Principal of 
Carmarthen Training College, helpful notes on that 
much-neglected subject Domestic Economy, and ‘aid 
multifarious in form simplex.’ 


5. There is no Royal Road to a Certificate; ow 
Pupils must set before themselves an excellent position 
in the First Class. If they aim lower they will pro- 
bably degenerate into ignominious failures. Again 
and again suspicious queries have been addressed to us 
as to what are the FAarLinG subjects, and what is the 
minimum percentage of marks which will just avoid a 
failure. In some cases we have had the curiosity to 
look for the names of such inquirers on the official list 
—and lo! they were conspicuously absent. The bald 
number of compulsory subjects is not sufficient to 
guarantee success. Such subjects as Drawing, Science, 
Language, and Music must be taken. Drawing and 
Science should be attempted next May. It does not con- 
stitute any part of the Christmas Examination. Annual 
Examinations in the series of exercises prescribed in the 
Science and Art Directory for the Elementary Drawing 
certificate, First Class, and also Model Drawing with 
chalk on the Blackboard, are held in October or 
November at each of the Training Colleges, and at the 
various local art Schools, at times to be learned from 
the schools’ secretaries. The marks then secured will 


as to afford mental relief, to allow for revision and | be credited to each candidate's total at the December 
overtaking of unavoidable arrears, to furnish exami- | ordeal. 


nation practice and to assist teachers of Training 
Classes and ‘ Coaches’ in general. 


It should be noted that tn the new Syllabus no marks 
are allotted for Sctence to Acting Teachers, but 


4. There will be seventy-six hours of work for each | respecting this obscure point we have obiained further 








id 
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and special information from the Education Depart- 
ment. 
‘Education Department, 
‘27th January, 1893. 
‘Christmas Examination. 

‘Sir,—Adverting to your letter dated the 21st instant, I am 
directed to state that the regulations as to the number of science 
subjects that may be taken account of at the Certificate Examina- 
tion are the same for acting teachers as for students. 

‘Acting teachers are not admitted to the special examinations 
held in residential training colleges in December ; but they are 
credited with marks for any previous success (in any science sub- 
iect mentioned at page 6 or 7 of the Syllabus) at the ordinary May 
Examinations of the Science and Art Department. 

‘I have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘Your obedient servant, 

Dr. G.. Beach, M.A. ‘A. Hopcson.’ 

We do not insert the Government Syllabus, as an 
official copy may now be obtained direct from White- 
hall. This must be most carefully examined, and the 
chosen course be most judiciously selected. 


6. The Repetition is First Year, 300 lines from 
Milton, Byron, Wordsworth, or Tennyson ; Second 
Year, 300 lines from a Play of Shakespeare. 


First Years should therefore learn (Women) from 
Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost ’ or, (ex) Tennyson’s‘ Gareth 
and Lynette’ and ‘ Geraint and Enid.’ 

Second Years will doubtless select the lines (Women) 
from ‘ Hamlet,’ and (en) from ‘ Macbeth.’ 

The following passages can be recommended :— 

Women (First Year)— 

* Paradise Lost’ Book I., first 300 lines ending ‘ And 
with their darkness durst affront his light.’ 

Second Year—(‘ Hamlet.’) 

Act. I. Scene II. 
» im * I. » 56, Sr 26 
» Il. II. » 134 » '90= 57 
» Ul. ” IV. ” 39 » 87= 49 
» IV. ” Vv. ” 32 y 66= 35 
o avs ~ wae 


” 
” 
” 
” 


” 147 » 183= 37 > 
Total 300 ,, 


MEN (first Year)— 
‘Gareth and Lynette’ Lines 137 to 232= .96 lines. 


” » 431 , 471= 4! ” 
” ” 515» 575= 64 ” 
” ” 591 » 649= 59 ” 
” » 742 y 738= 47 » 


Total 307 ,, 


Second Year—(‘ Macbeth.’ 


Act. I. Scene VII. Lines 1 to 82= 82 lines. 
” Il. ” I. » 33 » OF= 32 yy 
» TIL. ” I. » 47» 7I= 25 yy 
» TIL. ” IV. » 40, 12!= 81 ,, 
o WV i. VI. a I» 29= 29 , 
” V. ” VIIL. ” I, 34= 34 » 
-— » Ween oe Se FS" 22 « 





Total 305 ,, 

Each student will be called upon to repeat some 
part at the annual inspection of the Training College ; 
each Acting Teacher must do the same at the annual 
inspection of his school. 

7. The specified books for Reading are :— 

Women (First Year) ‘Old Mortality’ and Siake 
speare’s ‘ As You Like It.’ 


- 


Lines 64 to 159= 96 lines.. 








(Second Year) ‘ Pope’s Essay on Man,’ and Washing- 
ton Irving’s ‘Sketch Book’ or Ruskin’s ‘ Sesame and 
Lilies.’ 

Men (First Year) As for Women. 

(Second Year) ‘ Wordsworth’ and Sir Arthur Helps’ 
‘Essays Written in the Intervals of Business.’ 

The Inspector will hear the Candidate read from 
one of the specified books, and also from another book 
which he may bring or choose. 

In colleges attended by both Male and Female 
Students, the books set for either sex may be used for 
both at the discretion of the Principal. 


8. In ENGLIsH the books to be studied are :— 














First Year. | Second Year. | 

e ‘Gareth and Lynette’ (7. : 
} = ‘Geraint and Enid’ = { Tennyson | , Ma beth,” and the 
‘Study of Words’ ‘mee work of First Year | 
Lectures IV., V., VI. } 
ca ‘Paradise Lost’ Books I. and * Hamlet,’ and Bacon's | 

2 IT. (Milton) * Advancement of | 
2 | Life of Milton (Johason’s) Leaining,’ Book I. 
\_—_ 

= - 








g. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT comprises Herbert _ 
on Education, Chapters I. and II., or Quick’s Essays 
on Educational Reformers, Chapters XIIL, XVL, 
XVII, and XVIII. 


10. Books sET FOR LANGUAGES— 
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11. THe AprENDED CHANGES HAVE BEEN MADE IN | 


THE SYLLABUS : 

Women (/irst Year)— 

(a) A Candidate, who at her First Year’s Examina- 
tion passes with credit in Domestic Economy, may in 
her second year omit that subject, and may substitute 
for it a Language or a Science. 

(4) The Geography is of Asia, with maps of Hindo- 
stan, Palestine, and China. 

(c) In Arithmetic the use cf Algebraical symbols in 
the solution of questions is permitted. 

Second Year— 


(2) Cutting-out and making is now confined to one 
of the three given garments, but cutting-out and 
tacking applies to the remaining two. 

(6) The Zudor Period is substituted instead of 1789 
to 1820. 

(c) Algebraical symbols are permitted in arithmetical 
solutions. 

MEN (frst Year)— 

(a) Geography as for Women. 

(4) Algebraical symbols are permitted in arithmetical 
solutions. 

(ce) Euclid’s definitions will be required, and no 
axioms or postulates except Euclid’s may be assumed. 
The actual proofs of propositions in Euclid will not be 
required, but no proof of any proposition occurring in 
Euclid will be admitted in which use is made of any 
proposition which in Euclid’s order is given sub- 
sequently. 

Second Year— 


(a) A Candidate who fails at his First Year's Ex- | 


amination to pass with credit in Mathematics must 
take Mathematics as one group in his second year. 
He may take up either the first year’s course again, or 
the second year's course, but in the former case the full 
marks for Mathematics will be 25 per cent. less than for 
second year's papers. 

(4) Restrictions of Euclid as in First Year. 

12. Text Books. 

(a) Men and Women. 


(a) .Wesce//ancous.—Heller’s Code, Stormonth’s 
Dictionary, Dunstan's ‘ Teachers’ Manual of 
Music,’ Hughes's Certificate Copy Book, 
Hughes’s ‘Art of Handwriting,’ Halford- 
Hawkins’ ‘ Art of Reading and Reciting.’ 

(8) School Management.—Gladman's ‘ School 
Method,’ Cartwright’s ‘ Mental Science.’ 

(A) Artthmetic—Wollman’s ‘Teachers’ Arith- 
metic.’ 


(5) Geography.—Gregory’s ‘ Physical and Astro- | 
Brook’s Geography, | 


nomical Geography,’ 
‘Multum in Parvo’ 
‘How to Draw a Map.’ 

(«) Adtstory.—Boyd-Carpenter and Green's‘ Out- 
lines of British History,’ Green’s ‘ Main Facts 
and Dates of British History.’ 

(¢) English.—Dr. Beach's ‘ Elements of English,’ 
Dawson's ‘ Paraphrasing.’ 

(») Language —Huxley's ‘Latin Course’ or 
Darque's ‘ French Course.’ 


Atlas, and Hughes's 


Men only— 

(a) A/rsfory.—Davies’ Historical Manuals, 1689- 
1760, 1760-1815, and 1760-1815 (Literature). 

(8) Mathematics.—Pendlebury’s Arithmetic, 





| Hamblin Smith's Algebra, Knight's ‘ Mathe- 
matical Wrinkles,’ Deighton’s Euclid, Egan's 
Euclid Exercises, Parts [and II., Todhunter’s 
Mensuration. 
(c) Women only— 
(a) History (2nd Year).—Davies’ Historical 
Manual (1485-1603). 
(8) Artthmettc.—Dixon and Beach's, Dr. Beach's 
Standard VII. Cards. 
(y) Domestic Economy.—Hughes’s. 
(2) General Remarks— 


(a) Moffatt and Page's ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ Macbeth’ 
are far and away the best. ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
by Rev. J. Edmonston (Nelson and Son), and 
also Macmillan’s Edition (both should be 
procured), ‘Gareth and Lynette ’ (Macmillan), 
‘Geraint and Enid’ (Macmillan), and ‘ Ad- 
vancement of Learning’ (Macmillan), can 
be highly recommended, and are, indeed, 
editions the possession of which is almost 





| 








essential to secure success. 
(8) Moliére’s ‘L’Avare’ is appearing, with 
translation, etc., in our pages. 


SELECTED GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 
FIRST YEAR. 
FiIrsT WEEK. 
1. Write in large hand the words ‘ Eucalyptus Tree.’ 
Write in small hand the words— 
* Tasmania's maids are wooed and won 
/n gentle Saxon speech.’ 

2. Write from Dictation :— 

‘ The old sees were restored, and three of the new bishops were 
consecrated in England, and returned to communicate the gift of 
apostolical succession to their colleagues. But Episcopacy remained 
simply a name. The Presbyterian organisation remained 
untouched in doctrine or discipline. All that James could do was 
to set his prelates to preside as permanent moderators in the pro- 
vincial synods.’ 

3. Write out full notes of a lesson on one of the following topics, 
showing (a) for what class of scholars it is intended; (4) what 
visible illustration would be required ; and (c) what is the educa- 
tional object aimed at. 

(i.) Reduction to a Common Denominator. 

(ii.) Fisheries. 

(iii.) The manufacture of e7ther iron or porcelain. 
(iv.) Colour ( for /nfants). 

4. J. P. Richter says ‘Let us respect the happiness of children.’ 
Say in what way it is possible for a teacher, either of infants or 


| older children, to give effect to this counsel without diminishing 


the efficiency of the school as a place for serious work. 

5. Write in the Treble clef, and again in the Bass clef, the 
ascending scales of Eh and A major, placing the necessary sharps 
or flats before the notes to be influenced, aan not as a signature. 

(Tonic Sol-fa) What other chords of the scale are formed as to 
intervals (a) like the Sos Chord, and (4) like the Aay Chord ? 

6. State (briefly) the meanings of the following terms, etc. : (1) 
Cantabile ; (2) Allegro; (3) g@=M. 80; (4) Presto; (5) Quad- 
ruple time ; and (6) Ad libitum. 

7. Explain the following passages :— ‘ 

(Men only.) ‘Crushed the Idolaters’ ; ‘ seized of that inheritance’, 
‘ his arms were blazoned ' ; ‘ the increscent and decrescent moon’ ; 
‘ A foul-fleshed agaric '; ‘ Lion and stoat have isled together.’ 

(Women only.) ‘The Aonian mount’; ‘ Briareos or Typhon’; 


| * Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views’; ‘the asphaltic 


pool’; * Thammuz yearly wounded’; ‘ sea-monster, upward man 
and downward fish.’ 


8. Write a brief essay upon ‘ Happiness is strength.’ 

9. Draw a physical map of Hindostan. 

10. What parts of Hindostan are excluded from the term 
‘British India,’ strictly so called ? 

Describe the positions of Hurdwar, Cawnpore, Benares, Arcot, 
Surat, and Bombay. 
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11. Give dates of Domesday Book, Institution of Itinerant 
Justices, Origin of Popular Parliamentary Representation, Statute 
of Mortmain, The Wonderful Parliament, and discovery of 
America. 

12. (Aen only.) Give particulars of the causes, chief battles, and 
concluding treaty of the War of the Spanish Succession. 

(Women only.) Describe briefly the events in Ireland during 
reigns of Henry II., Henry VII., and William of Orange. 

13. Find the value of 0807 — C27 _— *1902) of ros. 6d. 

37 — 3 @'§ — 7t) 
Ans. 13s. 6d. 

14. (Afen only.) Find the value of— 

J m +n+ J m—n 2 mp 
== whens == 


Juts—Vm—e P+ —— 


(Women only.) What dangers can — mention arising from (1) 


dustbins, (2) water-cisterns, (3) sinks? Explain the precautions | 


which should be taken to avoid them. 


15. (Men only.) Prove thata —™ = + and that a = 
: a™ 


(Women only.) What are the chief processes through which food 
passes in the process of digestion? Why is bread unsuitable for 


very young infants ? 


16. (Men only.) The sides of a field are 27, 364, 357, and 76 | 


yards respectively, and the angle between the first two is a right 
angle. Find the area in acres. Ans. 3°8i acres. 
17. (Men only.) Write out Euclid [., 3. 
If the diagonals of a quadrilateral bisect its angles, the sides 
must be equal. 
(Women only.) Specify and describe as to an upper class of 
children the different parts of a shirt. 
Explain the manner in which it should be cut out, and state the 
quantity of material required. 
18. (Wen only.) Write out Euclid IL., 1. 
What are the different methods of proof employed by Euclid ? 
THIRD WEEK. 
1. Write in !arge hand the words ‘ Diametrically Opposite.’ 
Write in small hand the words— 
‘ The smiling infant in his hand shail take 
The crested baselisk and speckled snake.’ 
2. Write from dictation :— 
‘In such an atmosphere the boy grew up silent, wary, cold in 


demeanour, and even repulsive in address. He was sickly from | 


his cradle, and manhood brought with it an asthma which shook 
his frame with a constant cough. But beneath this cold and sickly 
presence lay a fiery and commanding temper, an immovable 
courage, and a political ability of the highest order.’ 

3. Frame three sets of questions in Arithmetic suited for the 
examination of Scholars in the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Standards 
respectively, so as to test knowledge of the reasons for rules as well 
as of their application to practice. 

4. It is said that in teaching young children ‘ PRESENTATION 
should precede REPRESENTATION.’ . What does this mean, and what 
light does this dictum throw on the method of giving an object- 
lesson ? 

5. Write the signatures of the following major keys :—E ; Bb, 
B, AL, and Dp. Place the first three on Treble clef, the last two 
on Bars. 

(onic Sol-fa) What other four contiguous tones of the scale are 
separated by the same steps as— 4 


@rdtl: Mnardt;Odtls? 


6. Transcribe the following from $ into ¢ time, halving the value | 


of each note and rest. 


A a “oo _ a wddd| dd] 1—|| 


(Zonre Sol-fa 


intervals :— 


Name (as perfect fifths, etc.) the following 


r.f.f.d@.t.ta.s.s 
tl’ d’fe’n’ r'a’l 
7. (Wen only.) Analyse the following and parse the italicised 
words ° 
‘You snow how a geologist is able from the different s¢rata, suc- 
ceeding one another, which he meets, to arrive at a knowledge of the 





successive changes through which a region Aas passed, and is ina 
condition to measure the forces which were at work to produce 
them.’ 

(Women only.) What do you know of Milton's descent and 
family ? 

8. (Afen only.) Give an account of Gareth’s kitchen-service and 
knighthood. 


( Women only.) Reproduce briefly Milton's account of the con- 
struction of Pandemonium. i 

9. What colonies are comprised under the name ‘ 7he Straits 
Settlements’? Give a brief history of Malacca from its first 
colonisation by Europeans. 

10. How are the revenues of the Government obtained in India, 
and what great public works are carried out by the Government in 
that country ? 

11. What were the claims to the crown of Prince Arthur, Henry 
IV., Edward [V., and Henry VII, ? 

12. (Afen only.) Give the principal provisions of the Act of 
Settlement (1701), the Stamp Act (1765), and the Septennial Bill 
| (1715). 
; (Women only.) What English Princes engaged in Crusades ? 
Mention the chief queen-consorts between 1066 and 1624. 

13. Extract the square root of :000361. Ans, ‘org 

— 
14. (Aen only.) Simplify 
- I I 
a® + ab + # a —ab+é 
2a* — 2/* 


a‘ + a*s* + 4 





Ans. é + af 


aé 





(Women only.) What kinds of clothing check perspiration? Give 
a list, and explain the bad effects of them. 

15. (Jfen only.) Show that 

va + i+ Ve ee Ve +1 — Jai — I == 3a* 
JFi+it—VYet— J/a+i+ /a*—i 

(Women only.) Into how many classes may food be divided ? 
| Name them, describing their chief qualities. 

Classify the following :—Cheese, fruit, brown bread, milk, oat- 
meal, mutton, sugar, salt, potatoes, and cabbages. 

16. (Men only.) A rectangular courtyard is 120 feet long by 80 
feet broad. Three paths are made within it, each § feet wide. One 
path is bounded by four sides of the yard, one crosses it from end 
to end through the centre of the court parallel to the length, the 
third crosses from side to side, passing through the centre parallel 
to the breadth. Find the cost of laying down remaining area with 
turf at 6d. per square yard, Ans. £1% tos. 2d. 

17. (Aen only.) Write out Euclid III. 1. 

Give Euclid’s definition of a straight line ; give also any other 
sufficient definition of a straight line. 

( Women only.) What are the chief points to be considered in the 
purchase of clothing for a young person of your own age and 
position ? What is the expense of such clothing for a young person 
entering college ? 

18, (Men only.) Write out Euclid I. 13. 

‘The whole is greater than its part.’ What is this statement 
called? Define a parallelogram and a perpendicular. 








SECOND YEAR, 
Frrst WEEK. 


1. As in First Year. 

2. As in First Year. 

3. Give a specimen of a Class Register, framed for one week’ 
entries, and twelve names :— 

(i) Of those marked at any meeting, two-thirds were present 
at any meeting (9 and 2), and the rest came in before the 
registers were closed (9.1§ and 2.15). 

(ii) On Wednesday morning, the weather being stormy, less 
than half the scholars appeared. 

(iit) On Thursday all were allowed to leave the premises at 
II, to view a procession entering the town, and did not 

return till the afternoon. 

(iv) On Friday afternoon some of the girls were attending a 
cookery class, and some of the boys attended a science class 
elsewhere. 


— 
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Enter the appropriate marks and the number at the foot of the 3. What do you understand by the assertion that Arithmetic is a 
column, and quote such brief entries as should be made in the log- | Science as well as an Art? 


book relating to these facts. Make out the week’s summary. Illustrate your answer by showing how you would teach propor- 
4. Criticise and illustrate one of these extracts :— tion (a) in a scientific and (4) in a practical way. 
(i) ‘The development of the mind is an advance from the 4. Classify according to Spencer the relative values of know- 
indefinite to the definite.’ ledge ; OR; 
(ii) ‘ For the training of the mere memory science is as good Account for the practical failures of Pestalozzi, and for the subse- 
as—if not better than—language. It has an immense | quent successful adaptation of his pedagogic principles. 
superiority in the kind of memory it trains’ ; or, 5. Arrange the sharps and flats of the following signatures in 
What were Locke's two main characteristics? Criticise Bacon’s | their customary order and position, and state for what minor keys 
statement, Descentem credere oportet.’ they stand :-— 


5. Write in the Treble Clef, and again the Bass Clef, the under- 


mentioned scales (ascending) and the signatures: C minor, with —— ti ll Dos >—|| by —_Il— a Se —- 
minor sixth and major seventh ; and G minor, with major sixth and = se =" Pp — Sy" al OR 
major seventh ; OR, ? - 

Write in the Zak mode (a) a descending minor scale. using the , —e 
major seventh and minor sixth; and an ascending minor scale, Write the following intervals :— 
using the major sixth and the majer seventh. (a) Above fahan augmented fifth. 

6. As in First Year. (6) Above ma an augmented sixth. 


7. To what special class and period of Shakespeare's writings (c) Above re a diminished fourth. 
does ‘ Macbeth’ (or ‘ Hamlet’) belong? Briefly criticise the play 6. As in First Year. 


as a whole. 7. (Men only.) As in First Year. 


8. (Men only.) As in First Year. 1 per ee italicis 
(Women only.) What was Bacon's object in writing ‘The Cen a en ee pee eee SS 


Advancement of Learning,’ and what was the influence of this Feet = ee. hien 
work ? ' 


a -F , Touching this dreadful sight, twice seen of us ; 
g. (Men only.) As in First Year. Therefore | have entreated him along 
(Women only.) What are the principal cargoes, and whence, which With us to watch the minutes of this night ; 
arrive in Belfast, Dundee, Southampton, Gloucester, Liverpool, That if again this apparition come, 
Glasgow, Newcastle, and Leith? He may approve our eyes and sfeaé to it.’ 
10. (Men only.) As in First Year. 8. (Men only.) As in First Year. 
sag only.) Give particulars respecting the chief inlets of Aus- (Women only.) Paraphrase lines 79 to 95 of Act I., Scene 1, 
tralia. Describe the Great Barrier Reef. Hamlet. 
11. (Afen only.) As in First year. g. (Men only.) As in First Year. 
(Women only.) Write out, giving dates,a table of the Tudor (Women only.) Enumerate the political divisions of New Zealand, 
Dynasty, tracing its descent from Edward III, giving their capitals and describing their situation. 
12. (Afen only.) As in First Year. 10. (Men only.) Asin First Year. 
( Women only.) What causes conduced to the absolutism of Henry (Women only.) Draw a Map of the W. Coast of Gt. Britain, in- 
Viil.? serting capes, inlets, river mouths, and ports. 
13. (Afen only.) Find the pon — oe amount at com- 11. (Men only.) As in First Year. 
pound interest in two years to £739 78. 6d., and in three years to Women only.) How did it happen that Henry VIII. impartiall 
£768 198. ? Ans. £683 11s. 10}d. Ph ewer both Protestants and Reensite? — 
( Women only.) What number of 4 digits each can have 119 as 12. (Men only.) As in First Year. 
their G.C.M. and 13,923 as their L.C.M. ? (Women only.) Give dates of Discovery of America, Death of 
Ans. 1,071 and 1,547. Wolsey, Execution of Ket, Re-capture of Calais, First Poor Law 
14. As in First Year. Act. 
15. (Alen only.) As in First Year. 13. A person selling apples at three for a penny gains § per 
: : sa . | cent. Find the gain or loss per cent. when 25 are sold for six- 
( Women only.) Cut out in paper the right half of a child’s muslin nee Ans. 242 loss 
pinafore. pence. eat 24% loss. 
16. (Men only.) If from a cone of 4 ft. radius, and 10 ft. in alti- 14. As in First Year. 
tude, the upper 4 ft. are cut away, what is the solid content of the 15. (Men only.) As in First Year. 
remaining frustum ? Ans. 156°8286 c. ft. ( Women only.) Give directions for the cutting-out of an infant's 
(Women only.) Name several economical dinners for a man, his | Shirt, observing the due proportions and economising the 
wife, and three young children, with the probable cost of each | ™terial. ; _ 
meal. 16. (Men only.) Find _ long it will — coe a ge 
: diameter, from a cistern which supplies by a pi 
17. (Men only.) Prove the rule for finding the number of permu- | tk of 10 feet | ’ PP ~— 
tations of # different things, taken 7 at a time. ” 6 gallons per minute. Ans. ‘gh hours. 
(Women only.) Explain the meaning of the following terms :— (Women only.) As in First Year. 
Insurance, Cash Prices, Bonus, Co-operative Societies, Provident 17. (Men only.) If the ratio of threepenny to fourpenny pieces 
Societies, Consols, Railway Stock. in a given sum, which consisted only of these coins, was altered 
18. (Alen only.) Write out Euclid IV. 4. from As 3: 7 to As 7 : 3, the sum would be decreased £20. Find 
If a circle touch the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle exter- the sum. : Ans. £185. 
nally and also the two sides produced, the diameter of the circle is (Women only.) Explain the process of mastication, and describe 
equal to the perimeter of the triangle. the common causes of indigestion. 
(Women only.) Compare the value of beef, mutton, veal, poultry, 18. (Aen only.) Write out Euclid IV. 12. 
and fish, under the heads of nutrition and economy. In the figure Euclid, IV. 10, show that there are two triangles 
19. (Men only.) Write out Euclid IV. 8. which fulfil the required conditions. 
The square describe about a circle is double the inscribed square. (Women only.) Point out some of the common faults of waste and 
(Women on/y.) Explain the terms :—incisors, trachea, insalivation, | ignorance in English cookery. 
asphyxta, capillaries, automatic. 19. (Men only.) Write out Euclid IV. 16. 
The area of an inscribed hexagon is twice the area of an equi- 
lateral triangle inscribed in the same circle. 
i a (Women only.) Give receipts for varieties of milk puddings, with 
1. As in First Year. accurate directions as to the proper modes of preparation. What 
2. As in First Year. precautions are necessary in the care of milk ? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

We shall be pleased to reply briefly and through these columns to any 
SUBSCRIBER seeking examinational information and advice and 
ENCLOSING THE NECESSARY COUPON. 


This privilege does not, of course, extend to furnishing the solutions and 


answers of problems. All such communications should be addressed | 


to‘ THE Query Eprror.’ 

Replies demanding urgency will be promptly forwarded per post on the 
receipt of a stamped and addressed envelope, ACCOMPANIED BY 
THE REQUISITE CouPON. 

A post will be saved by writing direct to DR. GEORGE BEACH, 
M.A. (Examination Editor of ‘ Practical Teacher’), STANLEY 
MOUNT, MACCLESFIELD. 

ANSWERED BY ORDINARY POST, 

SEIVAD TSENRE (——), W. W. (Slights), J. G. (Middlesbro’), 
E. S. (Atherton), W. B. (Hanley), R. W. P. (Crewe), W. J. W. 
(Leicester), F. C. W. (Brigg), M. (Bedford Street), P. M. (Covent 
Garden), W. B. (Warwick Lane), A. A. C. (Burslem), M. P. 
(Acton), A. G. (Arnold), J. F. (Southend), E. B. (West Bromwich), 
F. S. (Newington Hall), M. J. M. (Whitelands T.C.), A. F. (Birken- 
head), M. S. (Darlington), A. C. (Maldon), J. F. (——), J. W. H. 
(Oxford +. W. A. W. (Tunstall), W. G. (Newtown), T. D. 
(Ruabon), J. H. F. (Annan), two letters, E. D. (Whitehall), J. D. T. 
(Totnes), W. W. J. (Croydon), O. L. (Southport), R. S. (Bishop 
Auckland), W. A. (Wincle), D. L. (Heaton), C. C. T. (Hudders- 
field), S. W. (Bury St. Edmunds), UNIQUE (Wednesbury), G. B. 
(Rochdale), E. G. S. (Northampton), J. H. LeEson (Howrah, 
India), W. B. (Edinburgh), F. E. H. (Anchor House), R. H. 
(Carrog), G. P. (Bewdley), E. A. W. (Harlow), H. B. (Maccles- 
field), H. W. B. (Alnwick), H. W. (Halliwell), E. C. W. (Man- 
chester), G. L. (Bosley), T. S. (Chester), F. C. K. (Cheetham a) 
W. Y. (Sheepbridge), S. L. (Bristol), A. J. P. (Nenedale), J. H. 
(Langholm), J. i. (Falmouth), M. L. (High Wycombe), J. H. W. 
(Bexhill), CELta (Peterborough), NORTH WALEs (Bangor), M. R. 
(Bangor), J. H. (Child’s Hill), J. H. (Tamworth), W. R. W. (Tor- 
quay), J. H. ean S. L. (Bristol), E. C. H. (Narbeth), A. S. 
(Tranmere), S. E. G. (Todmorden), F. J. (Knaresborough), C. H. J. 
(Smedley Road), J. T. (Claughton-on-Brock), W. J. T. (Norton 
Bridge), W. G. T. (Congleton), C. and M. (Covent Garden), R. P. 
(Retford), A. L. S. (Ryde), D. P. (Devynnoch), J. P. (Mirket 
Drayton), H. M. (Romford), E. J. (Saundersfoot), T. P. O. (Brix- 
ton}, J. M. (Whitelands), R. T. B. (Chorlton-on-Medlock), M.S. C. 
(Malton), J. H. F. (Burley Fields). 


J. H. F. (Annan).—The reply forwarded was verbatim in the 
Department’s own words. 

Nancy (Burbage).—‘ Civil Service Guide,’ from any scholastic 
stationer. For gir/s, Teaching is far superior. 

E. C. H. (Narbeth).—Life of Goldsmith is in Macaulay's 
‘Biographies,’ not ‘ Essays.’ Casts are exceedingly expensive. 

A. B. (Auchandland).—Edmond’s Botany, 2s. ed. ; Longmans. 

J. S. (Tipton).—We don’t think you can substitute science, but 
the Syllabus is far from clear. Write, through your correspondent, 
to the Education Department. 

‘PSEUDONYM (Calllegten).—Sre Scholarshi 

W. J. (Smallthorne).—No stamp enclosed. 
Article. 

J. A. L. (Streatham).—Having searched exhaustive catalogues, 
we cannot find the required translation. 

H. G. S. (Exeter).—(1) A First Class is desirable. 
Certificate Article. 

F. S. (Coventry).—Octaves are shown by figures placed to the 
right of the note, either above or below. Thus d! is an octave 
above d, and d, isan octave below. TZhese signs are always read 
downwards, so that d* is called ¢wo-dohk, and d, is called doh-two. 
G without the octave mark is on the second line of treble clef. 

J. M. (Coatbridge).—(1) Labienus quum cognovisset quo periculo 
socii essent propter multitudinem imperavit, ut decima legio 
progrederetur. (2) Nisi potuisset diserte loqui, nunquam Cisero 
consul factus esset a Remanis. (3) Nihil dubii (mon dubium) 
est quin jucundum sit a bonis laudare. 


Article. 
ee list in Certificate 
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TEACHERS’ DRAWING LESSONS. 
SOLID GEOMETRY OR PROJECTION. 
STANDARD VI. 

BY E. BUFFERY RIDGE, 

Art Master under the London School Board. 








I.—Projection, according to the dictionary, is ‘ the 
act of throwing or shooting forward.’ A gun will shoot 





(2) See 


| 





a bullet in any direction, according to the position in 
which the gun is placed. Thus, a man may point his 
gun forward horizontally and shoot at the wall, or he 
may stand on the table and shoot downwards at the 
floor. 

These two directions are enough for the work of 
Standard VI. 















— 
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Fig. 1. 


Here isa blackboard hung against the wall (because 
an easel does not stand quite upright), with a table 
placed against it. A knitting needle has one end 
stuck into the table, so that it may support a card 
arranged parallel to the board. 

A candle placed in front of the card would throw its 
shadow on the board. The shadow would be bigger 
than the card. Don't make drawings like that. It the 
sun shone straight in the front of the card instead of 
the candle, the shadow would be exactly the size and 
shape of the card. Keep that always tn mind—draw 
like the sun, not like the candle. 

If the gun were placed with its muzzle against one 
corner of the card, and a shot fired straight at the 
board, and another in the same way at each of the 
other three corners, the four bullets would mark four 
spots on the board, and these four spots, joined by 
lines, would mark out a eg a ar as high and as 
wide as the card, agreeing in all respects with the 
shadow thrown on the board by the sun. The card 
itself, a on the rectangle, fits it exactly. 

Vertical Plane—Any flat surface is a plane ; any 
plane may be of any size, as big as it is wanted. The 
board or paper on which such a drawing as the 
rectangle is made is called the vertical plane because 
it is upright. Shooting horizontally hits the vertical 
plane—t 0 »0dy could hit an upright wall by shooting 
straight downwards. 

Elevation.—The drawing on the vertical plane is 
called an elevation. To elevate means to lift up. The 
drawing shows the figure as 7/ /ifts ttse/f up—that is, 
its height and the front of it. The dack of the card 
lifts itself up, too, as we shall see later on. 

Horizontal Plane.—Plan.—The parts of the card 
which do nof rear themselves up are the top and the 
bottom. The top of a thing is seen by getting above 
it. If the gun is held quite upright, with the muzzle 
touching one of the top corners, the bullet when fired 
will hit the table, touching the bottom corner on its 
way. If another bullet is held against the other top. 
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corner, it will fall straight down to the table without | would strike it at C; if dropped on the horizontal 


the aid of a gun, and it will touch, in falling, the other 
bottom corner. There are fwo marks on the table 
instead of four. Joining them by a line, we geta 
drawing of the card as seen from above. Nothing 
shows but the top edge of the cird, but we know that 
the bottom edge is under it. The line agrees in length 
with the wrdth of the card. It is a plan of the card. 
All drawings made on horizontal planes are called 
plans. 





Take the first leaf of the Drawing-book and begin 
at the top to tear or cut it out, but sfop Aalf-way down. 
Fold the torn half down on the other part, so as to 
make a crease across the page. Rule a line along the 
crease, and mark it I L, which stands for zulersecting 
line. It is the line in which the two parts of the paper 
join each other. The upper half will stand upright, 
at right-angles to lower part. They are now like the 
board and table ; but, unlike the board and table, the 
paper can be laid flat todraw upon. Write on the top 
part, ‘ Vertical Plane for Elevations’; on the bottom 
part, ‘ Horizontal Plane for Plans.’ 

The wall and the floor make Vertical and Horizontal 
planes intersecting on the ground. Write along I L 
the words ‘Ground Line.’ Remember it by that 
name. 


I1.—The blackboard and table top, as. in Fig. 1, with 


the knitting-needle A B having a bit of cork the size 


of a marble stuck on the top end. 


a 














Fig. 2. 


The cork A, if ‘projected’ on to the vertical plane 
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plane it would fall at B. 

C is the elevation, B the plan of A. 

Turn to the first page in the Drawing books, Fig. 2, 
set up the vertical plane, and stick an ordinary pin in 
the horizontal plane, similar to the needle and cork on 
the table. 

Project the head A to C, marking the point C with 
a pencil, behind A, andthe same height. Project the 

ttom end of the pin B to D, by drawing a line back 
at right angles tothe ground line I L. Then D must 
be exactly under C. Join C 
and D by a vertical line. 
C D is equal and parallel to 
A B, B D is equal and parallel 
toA C. 

Remove the pin and lay 
the paper flat. This is what 
is seen. C D shows the 
height of A—that is, the dis- 
tance of A above the hori- 
zontal plane ; B D shows the 
distance of A in front of the 
vertical plane. Remember 
that measurements of height 
are taken up from the ground 
line, and that forward measure- 
ments are taken down from 
the ground line. 

C D and D B form one 
straight line which is at right angles to the ground 
line. It joins the plan B and the elevation C. Re- 
member that plan and elevation are always joined by 
straight lines at right angles to the ground line. 
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Fig. 4. 


Now alter the letters. Let the thing itself (the 
head of the pin) be known by a capital letter (A) ; the 
plan will then be marked with the same letter small 
(a) and the elevation with the same small letter and a 
dash (a’). 

Problem 1.—A point A is 2” high and 1}" forward 
from the vertical plane. Give its plan and elevation. 

‘Plan and elevation are joined by a straight line at 
right angles to I L,’ therefore draw such a line (any 
length). 


‘Heights are measured «f from the ground line, 
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‘ Distances forward (or in front) are measured down 
from I L,’ therefore mark a 1}” downfrom1L. This 























The line used, running from a to a’, is called a 
‘ projector.” Remember it by that name. 

Problem 2.—B isa point 15° above the horizontal | 
plane. Its plan 4 is given, find its elevation. 























C is a point 2}” in front of the vertical plane. 
levation c’ is given, find its plan. 

Draw a projector up from the plan 4 and mark the 
height 1} above I L to get the elevation 3’, 








~ 


mark the distance in front 24" downwards trom I I. to 
to get the plan C. 












Fig. 8, 


Problem 3.—Examine Fig. 8, and describe the 
position of the points D, E, and F. 

D is 3 in front of the vertical plane, and is lying 
on the horizontal plane, as is shown by the elevation 
@’ being on the ground line (no distance up). 

E is 1} high and touches the vertical plane, because 
its plan shows no distance in front. 

F is no distance up and no distance in front, 
therefore it is on the ground line, touching both planes. 

III.—Blackboard and table arrangement, large knit- 
ting needle pointed at one end, or pair of compasses 
opened out to make a straight line. The class to use 
the front leaf of their books, representing the’ two 
planes, and to place their pencils in the position shown 
by the teacher. 
pp —=—esenenineseecnpeeenens 
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Fig. 9. 


Place the line on the vertical plane 

Upright, as A B. 

Inclined, as C D. 

Horizontal, as E F. 

Each end of the line being projected downwards 
will give the plans a 4, c d, and ¢ f, no distance below the 
ground line, because the line is no distance in front of 
the vertical plane. 

Bring the line one inch forward and place in the 
same positions, upright, inclined, and horizontal, but 
still parallel to the vertical plane, and obtain the plans 
as in Fig. 10, one inch below I L. 








therefore measure up 2" from I Ltoa’. This is the | Draw a projector down from the elevation ¢’ and 
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Compare the lengths of the plans. A line projected on to a plane to which it is znclined 


AB is at right angles to the horizontal plane—its gives a shortened line. 
plan a 4 is a pont or dot. A line projected on to a plane to which it is para//e/ 


C D is ¢nclined to the horizontal plane—its plan cd gives a true length line. 
is a shortened line. Refer to the lines in Figs. 9 and 10. They are all 


E F is parallel to the horizontal plane—its plan ef parallel to the vertical plane, and their elevations are 


is equal to the line itself, and is said to be of full or | all oftrue length. In Fig. 11, the lines are parallel 
‘true length. ~ = horizontal plane and their plans are of true 
ength. 


Problem 4. 
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Fig. 12. 
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e The figure gives the elevations of two right lines 
which are parallel to the vertical plane and 4 inch 
Fig. 10. from it. Draw their plans. 








om 


Go through the same positions with the line parallel Problem 5. 
to the horizontal plane, first, lying on it, then lifted 
up a certain distance. The elevations will be in the 
first instance in the ground-line, like the plans in 


wa 


Fig. 9. 

Tn the second case the elevations will be as shown 
in Fig. 11. Compare with Fig. 10. Turn either 
upside down, and change the dash which distinguishes 
letters attached to elevations, and you will have the 
other. 
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| Elevations of two right lines parallel to V. P., and 
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any distance in front. Draw their plans. 
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Fig. 11. 
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Comparing the lengths of the elevations as has been 
done with the plans, it will be seen that— Fig. 14. 


AB, at right angles to the vertical plane, gives 
elevation a’ b—a port. ; > a b' is the plan of a line 2} inches long. Draw its 
C B, inclined to the vertical plane, gives elevation | gjeyation. 
cd’ —shortened. i As the plan a 4 is shorter than 2} inches, the line 
E F, parallel to the vertical plane, gives elevation | j, inclined. Project a to a’, and draw a projector up 
ef —true length. from 5 any height. From centre a’ with radius 24" 
This agrees exactly with what was noticed about the | cut the projector from 4 at 3’. Then a’ 3’ will be the 


plan lengths, and from it must bé deduced as invariable | elevation, showing true length because the line is 
rallel to the vertical plane. This is sometimes stated 


rules that— ‘im 
A line projected on to a plane to which it is a¢ right | in the question, but that is not needed, as it is shown 
angles gives a point. by the plan a 4 being parallel to I L. 
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NOTES AND NOTIONS. 


BY RICHARD WADDINGTON, 
Ex-President of the Half-time Council of Teachers. 


Tue election of Vice-president of the Union is o’er 


By a vote, overwhelming almost to unanimity, Mr. 
Ernest Gray is destined to fill the presidential chair in 


Gray. 


1894. My heartiest congratulations, Mr. 
Though it is true— 


‘The best laid schemes 0’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley,’ 


I hope to find Mr. Gray in a similar position on the enna 
poll when the electors of North-West Ham next record 


their votes. 


* * - . * 


One step has been taken by the Department to 


complete acknowledgment of— 


* The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that,’ 


by the promotion of Mr. Sub-Inspector Northrop to | puddings. 


the rank of Inspector of Schools. From a long ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Northrop as sub-inspector, and 
inspector’s assistant, I am confident no better appoint- 
ment could have been made. The appointment is all 
the more gratifying because it is due to close acquaint- 
ance with primary education rather than University 
distinction. Able, experienced, and thoroughly fair, 
Mr. Northrop will be an acquisition to the inspectorate, 
and, I feel sure, is destined to prove the absurdity of 
Sir William Hart Dyke’s unfortunate statement that 
the teacher-inspector would be unable to meet the 
parson and the squire. Well, Mr. Northrop may, or 
may not, be able to meet the parson and the squire, 
but Iam certain he will bestow a sympathetic shake 
oi the hand on the teacher, and that honest effort and 
industry will be credited in the annual report. 


. - * * * 


So far so good. But what about the second demand 
of the N.U.T.? Not only must the Inspector's 
assistant have free access to the higher ranks of the 
inspectorate, but each grade must be open-to the 
properly-equipped of the 50,000 teachers. Men of 
wide experience and ripe judgment will not, and ought 
not, to sacrifice great monetary considerations in order 
to enter the inspectorate. The demand that a teacher 
shall be taken direct from the board and easel to be one 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors is as righteous as the 
demand that no barrier shall exist between the sub- 
inspectorate and the inspectorate. There are teachers 
of University distinction, ripe judgment, and culture, 
and, withal, ‘full o’ the milk of human kindness.’ 
If they had forsaken the profession for a few years, and 
had sufficient influence at Whitehall, they would have 
been appointed ere this. Is the inspectorate to be 
thrown open to these? The technical barrier is the 
age regulation—no inspector can be appointed over 
thirty-five. I thought they could not appoint to a 
Bishopric under thts age. 

. * * > * 
_ Mr. E.G. Ravensrern, the well-known cartographer, 
in the course of an address on the teaching of Geo- 
graphy in schools, said :—‘ A teacher’s education was 
not completed until he knew something, from personal 
observation, of continental countries. He held that 
the notion of giving prizes to children was ‘absurd ; 


the prizes should be given to the teacher, and he was 
sure a £10 note could not be better spent than in 
enabling a teacher who showed an aptitude for acquir- 
ing knowledge which would prove useful to him, to 
take, under roper guidance, such a tour as he had 
suggested.’ This is a very good suggestion, and I can 
- fassure Mr. Ravenstein, on behalf of the teachers, 

‘ Barkis is willin’,’ if the society under whose auspices 
the lecture was delivered is anxious to try the experi- 
ment of supplying the necessary £ 10 notes. 

. . o . . 

Herer’s a child’s essay on ‘Hens’ :— Hens is curious 
They don’t have no nose nor no teeth 
nor no ears. They swallow their vittles whole and 
chew it up in their crops inside on ‘em. ‘The outside 
of hens is generally put into pillers and into feather 
dusters. ‘The inside of a hen is sometimes filled with 
marbles and shirt buttons and setra. A hen is very 
much smaller than a good many other animals but 
they'll dig up more taters than anything that are not 
hens. Hens is very useful to lay eggs for plum 

Sammy Bates eat so much pudding once 
that it sent him into the diorama. Hens has got 
wings and can fly when they get freetent. I cut Uncle 
William’s hen’s head off with a hatchet and it freetent 
it to death. Hens sometimes makes very fine spring 
chickens.’ And yet there are some who say that 
our education is too bookish | 


A Parentat Regurst :— Plese Mis Not to Wipe 
my little bby H.B — for I Wipe him miself so I Wich 
him not to be punch in No Way obclsh Mrs. B . 





* * . 

Tue fight at Wimblington is o'er. The loud pro- 
testations of the labourer ceased ere he reached the 
ballot-box. And when I remembe. the thousand-and- 
one matters for which Hodge is dependent on the 
squire and the parson, and when I remember there is 
an inbred veneration, day by day, inaudibly repeating— 
* There goes the parson, oh! illustrious spark ! 

And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the clerk,’ 
I only wonder that we were so well supported. With 
Mr. Tunnicliffeevery Unionist sympathises. The Union 
is strong enough to see him righted, but inthe interests 
of British freedom of political thought it is a thousand 
pities the battle is lost. The loss may prove a gain, 
since it accentuates the necessity for security of tenure 
and the right of appeal. 
- o 7 . 

Mr. AcLanpD has appointed Mr. Llewellyn Smith, 
representing the Board of Trade (Labour Depart- 
ment), Mr. W. Tucker, representing the Education 
Department, and Mr. C. E. Troup, representing 
the Home Office, to consider the question of school 
attendance, so far as it is connected with employ- 
ment in coal mines, factories, workshops, etc. The 
inquiry is not to be confined to our own shores, 
but is to include the state of the law in continental 
countries. One would have thought that a demo- 
cratic Vice-president would have included a _ repre- 
sentative of the N.U.T., especially in view of the 
active interest taken in this question at the Annual 
Conferences. If the Home Rule Bill does not block the 
way I hope to see the result of this committee’s delibe- 
rations formulated in the form of a Bill consolidating 
and amending the child labour laws at present on the 





VOL. XIII. 


Statute Book. The question of exemption from school is 
» & 
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rons to the front. Sir R. Temple has introduced the 
.U.T. Bill, and the second reading is fixed for March 
Ist. Let every teacher see that the local M.P. is reminded 
of the necessity for his presence. Mr. Acland has 
promised a short measure to prevent exemption before 
eleven years of age, and I hope that Mr. Mundella’s 
statement will bear fruit. Mr. Mundella - said, 
‘There was another Bill, not a large measure, but 
one which was resisted by the late Government— 
namely, one raising the educational age by one year. 
fle thought it would be better tf the age were ratsed two 
yars.’ Let us hope that this Parliament will make it 
impossible for any future Lancashire poet to say of 
little children of eleven— 
* An’ off he wen., through sleet an’ snow, 
With his dinner in a can; 
He'd a bit o’ von-cake in his mouth, 
An’ he donned him as he ran.’ 
7 . * al J 
THERE is to be an Educational Congress at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, to be held at Chicago 
this year. The members of the Executive of the 
N.U.T. have been invited to attend. The questions 
proposed for discussion are :— 
. Gratuity in Education. 
. Evolution in Architecture and Furniture. 
3. School Libraries. 
. School Museums, 
s. Educational Periodicals. 
. School Hygiene. 
. Art. 
%. Religious and Moral Education. 
. Education for Citizenship. 
10. Special Aptitudes. 
11. Examination and Promotions. 
12. Sex of the Teacher. 
13. Educational Statistics. 
While on the Syllabus for Elementary Education I 
find— 
14. Kindergarten Instruction. 
1s. The ungraded Rural School. 
16. Grading and Classification. 
17. Course of Elementary Study. 
18. Manual Training. 
19. School Savings Banks. 
A rather large programme for a three days’ Congress. 
. 


Sv long as Art. 73 contains the present distinction 
as to the teaching capacity of the trained and so-called 
untrained teacher, the teacher who has not enjoyed 
the College course will be under a serious disability. 
Is this fair? At present the College Student and 
the Acting Teacher pass the same examinations for 
the certificate. The Department does not provide 
sufficient accommodation in the Training College. 
And, at least in teaching power, the teacher who 
has not been to College is equal to the one who has. 
There is no necessity for the absurd disqualification in 
the Code. It is to be regretted that the agitation of two 
years ago took theabsurdturnitdid. The Sadependeathe 
Trained Teacher is a product I have not yet met with. 
The reasons for non-entry into a College are varied 
and various; but few refused to enter because of con- 
scientious objection to Government aid. The teacher 
who has been through a College stands shoulder to 
shoulder with his brother who has not, if the latter 
has the good sense not to fight under such an 
absurd title as LT.T. In the interest of the teacher 








I would make a College course compulsory ; but under 
no circumstances would I allow Art. 73 to remain in 
its present form without serious protest. A few years 
hence the Department may differentiate between the 
University graduate and the trained teacher, to the 
detriment of the latter. Here are three so-called un- 
trained teachers with London University degrees. Are 
these men inferior to the student just out of College, 
who may even have not served an apprenticeship? 
Let us drop the illogical title of I.T.T., and fight the 
question on the broad platform of fair play to all 
classes of teachers who have fulfilled the Government 
requirements. 
* * . * * 

Ir would appear that the Executive’s demand that 
greater encouragement should be given to the teaching 
of Welsh in the elementary schools is likely to meet 
with the ready acquiescence of the Department. In 
reply to the deputation which waited on him re- 
cently, Mr. Acland said: ‘ The footnote in the Code 
should be removed out of its obscure position, and he 
would try to bring it into the full light of day by 
placing it in the bold part of the page. They had not 
mentioned Welsh as a class subject, but the Depart- 
ment was perfectly ready to put Welsh in as a class 
subject if they wished it, in the same way as they 
were going to put French as a class subject into the 
Code for Jersey, because in Jersey the French language 
was familiar to the people. He need only say, further, 
that in the Code which had just been laid upon the 
table, but which was not yet law, Welsh was 
recognised.’ 

oe eo * * . 

I woup call the attention of every non-member of 
the N.U.T. tothe opening words of Mr. Acland. ‘In 
reply he expressed his pleasure at meeting so repre- 
sentative a body as that before him. He was well 
aware of the interest that had been taken in the subject 
for many years by their association and_ kindred 
organisations, and he was especially glad to know that 
the representations made by their association that day 
were supported by the National Union of Teachers, for 
without the assent and assistance of that body any 
representations would carry little weight. And still 
there are teachers who stand outside the Union ! 

* o . * * 


Tuts, from the pen of an ‘enlightened’ member 
of a North - country School Board, whose child 
is on the roll of a Voluntary School in the aforesaid 
School Board district :—‘ I am sorry to hear from you 
that my daughter has got on so badly at your School. 
She got on much better at the Board School. I like 
School Boards Best where there are not so many 
subjects Rammed down their throats. I have not any 
doubt if She had had only the three elementary 
Subjects She would have passed alright.’ The above 
was an answer toa note from the master, reminding 
the parent that the child had been absent nearly one 
hundred times during the past eight months. It is 
worthy of notice that the elder brother left school on 
his thirteenth birthday, having made less than six 
months’ attendance during three years, this being 10 
direct conflict with the bye-laws ; and the School 
Board, of which the father is a member, refused to take 
any action. 

. . . -_ * 


Tue following is a facsimile copy of a note received 
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from a parent by a head teacher in the county of 
Durham :— 
*‘ Dear 

sir i ham very sory to Put you to so mch truble 
With sending notes but Reley i ham in such A Fix i 
dont no what to Dow for the best, i have 2 little boys 
very bad And the wife has been confined and i got A 
Girl to wate on hor And she took very Bad and i had 
to Get a trap to take hor home and i have Lost A lot 
of work Latley And ican Not get A girl nither For 
love nor mony i have been At 12 Places seeking one i 
had to go to work At 3 oclock this morning And no 
one to leave in the House but The boys And thare is 
no one to get them redy for the school and thare is no 
one to make nothing for The wife but the naybors i 
have To wash the pots and Dishes myself how Would 
you like do Dow that yourselfi ham A fraid i wile 
have Tostart to bake the Bread next please send word 
what the school fees is and We will send it as soon as 
we poseble can i ham your A bedent survent.’ 

* . - * * 


Communications received from W. T. P., H. L. H., E. R., and 
W. J. A. 


———- —_—_— 


LONDON MATRICULATION. 
JUNE, 1893. 
OUR PREPARATION CLASS FOR PRIVATE 
STUDENTS. 


BY T. RUSSELL MALTBY, M.A, 
Kingswood School, Bath. 





(Seconp Monrn.) 
I. LATIN. 

Jotes on February Work, 

Allen's Grammar, §§ 1-85. We are compelled by lack of 

space to refer our readers to the notes in the following issues 

of the PracricaL TEACHER—August, 1891, February and 
August, 1892. 

De Senectute (Dr. Reid). Supplementary 


As soon as candidates have been through the book they 
should see that they know the Argument ; Cicero's plan is 
very simple, and the subject matter is easily grasped. 
Another important part of the work is to master a brief 
account of each person mentioned in the essay. 


Introduction, p>. 9-28. The following questions arise out 
of the Introduction ; most of them will be best answered 
in the course of a last reading of the Text and Notes :— 

The dialogue is fictitious: is there any historical founda- 
tion for it? How far is it in character? Mention any parts 
which are out of character. Give instances of matter which 
is historically improbable. What Catonic records was Cicero 
able to use? What general literary sources did he use ? 
What date must be assigned to the dialogue? When did 
Cicero compose it? What do we know of his affairs and 
feelings at the time ? 


Jates. 


§1. Distinguish scio, noci, intellego ; momen, praenomen, 
cognomen, agnomen ; certo scio, certe scio. Quarum consolatio, 
etc.: though consolation for these is a task too difficult (for me 
at present) and must be postponed. -s look up difero. 
Mark the notes on O Tite, deportasse, guibus me ipsum, 
visum est. 

§2. Sapienter: philosophically. Cui gui pareat: it is 
difficult to accept Dr. Reid’s construction here ; it scems 
better to take cud = cum ei, possit as causal (with subject 
gui pareat), and pareat as ‘subjunctive from class-notion’ 





(not one man who obeys, but such a man as obeys). Mark the 
notes on /evari volo and fuit ut absterserit, 

§3. Sermonem: conversation. Parum enim, etc.: for there 
would be too little weight in the story; supply the a. 
Quam consuevit ipse: than was actually his custom, Look up 
Ariston and the fabulous Zithonus ; make sure of Cicero's 
point here. 

§4. Hoc Laelio: Laelius here. Cum . . « tum, ete.: 
not only your wisdom, but most of all the fact that 

ihil: with gen. opts ; men who have no resource in them- 
selves for virtuous and happy living. Ipsi: in effect simply 
strengthens se. <Aferat: subj. from class-notion; under 
the general head consecutive. Quam ut, etc.: for though all 
desire to obtain it, yet (candem) they reproach it when it has 
been obtained. Qui (after deinde): adv. how? Praeterita 
enim, etc. : for their past life, however long it might have been, 
would have no power, when once it had slipped away, to soothe 
with any consolation a foolish old age. Mark the notes on 
guod senserim, adeplam, putassent, adulescentia, etc. 

§5. Cognomine;: i.e., sapiens, though strictly the cog- 
nomen was Cato. Naturam, etc.: nature our best guide, asa 
god. A gua: and it is not likely that the last act has been neg- 
lected by her. Aliquid extremum, etc.: the construction is— 
something to conclude and.... as it were shrivelled and 
falling. Distinguish descrido and discribe. 

§6. Ut etiam, etc.: to promise for Scipio as well as myself. 
Volumus quidem certe: or wish at any rate. Possimus;: ind. 
question. Saciam vero: well, I will doit. Volumus sane: 
we do wish it, I assure you. Tumguam, etc.; change the 
simile into a metaphor: since you have accomplished a long 
Journey upon which we also must enter. Mark the note on 
guam ingrediundum sit. 

§7. Znterfui: see Diet.; explain the case of guere/lis 
aequalium ; ‘contemporaries’ will not do, Autem often intro- 
duces a parenthesis. /aci/ime: cf. with this meaning diffi- 
ciles below. Consulares: ex-consuls. Qui mihi, etc.: but 
thought they did not lay the blame in the right place; esset 
(see note): consec. subj. Zadem, etc.: the same experience 
would come in due course... . Quorum, etc; among whom 1 
knew many who spent an uncomplaining age, men who cheer- 
fully accepted the fact that they vere loosed from the chains of 
passion and Sed omnium, etc. but in ali complaints of 
that sort the fault lies in the character, 


§8. Est eslue, etc. : there is something in what you say, but 
still .. Nee insipienti, etc.: nor can tt fail to be burden- 
some even in the midst of great abundance to... 

§9. Learn this section by heart, 

§10. Post; to be taken with guam s in the year after I was 
born. Primum: for the first time ; primo: in the first place. 
Ad Capuam: account for ad. Admodum senex: although then 
avery old man. Hic et bella, etc. ; this man not only carried 
on wars with all the ardour of youth, when he was guite old, but 
wore down the juvenile impetuosity of Hannibal by his dogged 
persistence. Learn the lines of Ennius by heart. Mark the 
notes On anno post, suasor, noenum. 

S11. Me audiente, etc.: once in my hearing, when Salinator 
(who had fled after the loss of the town into the citadel) was 
boasting and saying, ‘it was my doing, Fabius, that you 
recovered Tarentum, Fabius replied with a smile, ‘ Why, so it 
was; for if you had not lost it, I should never have recovered 
it’; of course mea operais abl. Collega guiescente: although 
his colleague was taking no action, Mark the note on consul 
ilerum. 


§12. Cognoir: I saw. Quam quomodo; than the way in 
which ; modo below, adv., only. Cujus sermone, etc.: and in 
those days I enjoyed his conversation as eagerly as if I already 
divined. Discerem ; consecutive. 

§13. Derive guorsum. Haec tam multa de; all this about. 
Profecto: distinguish from profecto. Dictu: with neéfas; a 
sin lo say. Ut. recordentur ; so as to have memories of. 
f Qualem, etc.: to understand the construction, ctf. 
talem fuisse accepimus FPlatonis senectutem. Qui cum, etc.: it 
was he who, when asked . ; of course guaereretur is im- 
personal. Nihil habeo guod accusem senectutem ; quod is acc. 
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of respect; lit., / have nothing in respect of which I could 
accuse. Mark the notes on gutete etc., cesso. 

§14. Quem quidem, etc.: and you can remember uM well. 
Ille autem: for he died in the second consulship of. Cum 
quidem, etc.: and that was the year in which, at the age of 65, 
TL sphe in favour of the lex V. with strong voice and stout 
lungs. Duo quae, etc.: the two burdens which are reckoned the 
greatest. Mark the notes on Olympia, meminisse, Voconiam. 


§15. Videatur, sit: ind. quest. Rebus gerendis: public 
business. Decline unaguegue. An eis, etc.: really the 
second half of a double question; What business? All, or 
only that which. Vel infirmis corporibus: abl. of 
attendant circumstance ; even though their bodies are infirm. 
Mark the note on avocet. 

§16. Ad governs foedus faciendum. Quo viai: towhat point 
of the way, how far? Rectae stare: to stand upright. Mentes 
- « « dementes: senses . . .« senseless, Celerague 
gravissime : and the rest of the passage in a most impressive 
manner, Cum interfuissent: although there had been an in- 
terval of. Mark the notes on duditavit, viai, et tamen. 

§17. Distinguish /Oras, fores, forts, forum, forus ; mala, 
malo, malum, milus, malus, At vero; look up at. Mark the 
note on similes ut si. 

§18. Nune. cum non gero: now thatIlammot .. . 
Carthagini, etc.: long before (war will be decided upon) Z am 
calling for war with Carthage, which has now been entertaining 
treacherous designs for a long time. Study the note referred 
to (16,1. 19). Ante; with guam, before. 

§20. U7 sunt; after the sie clause. TZantam: great as it is. 
vespondentur, etc.: amongst other replies, this one in particular 
is given. Mark the note on cédo (which must be distinguished 
from cédo). 

$21. Qui Aristides esset; simply the man who was A ; sub- 
junctive in a subordinate clause in oblique speech. Zos gui 
sunt: my contemporaries, Mark the notes on guemguam, 
vadimonin, 

§22. Mle to periananeat, ele.: provided that their interest and 
industry continue. Honoratis: distinguished. Quod propter 
studium, etc.: and when it seemed, from his devotion to this 
occupation, that he Male rem gerentibus patribus: 
dat. with interdict ; fithers who mismanage their affairs. 

§23. The notes will require some hard work here. What 
case is vitae (with aegualis)? 

§24. Quibus absentibus: abl. abs., in whose absence 
Serendis; of course agrees with fructibus; lit. in respect of 
crops being sown, gathered, stored. Sed idem, etc.: yet these 
men take great pains about Prosint: subj. after guae 
final, 

§25. Dubita’, etc.: hesitate to reply to one who asks for whom 
he is sowing, Quam illud idem: than the same poet in the 
following passag. ; a verb of saying is to be supplied. Ni/ 
guicquam aluid viti ; \it., nothing else at all of fault, Apportes; 
oldage is addressed. Unum id, etc. : this one thing is enough, 
that by living long one sees much that one does not wish to see. 
In ea: (ace. pl.) after incurrit, Sentire: that an old man 
feels. Mark the notes on edepol, eumpse. 

§26. Moliens tale, etc.: labouring at something, just such an 
occupation, of course, as was each m wn's pursuit. Ut ea ipsa, 
etc.: so that those very facts became: known to me which you now 
see me using as examples, Vellemi, etc.: I should have liked to 
d» that too but at all events I have worked hard at litera- 
ture. 

$27. Tauri aut elephant (vires). Quod est, etc. : lit., what you 
have, that you should use. Isti (dacerti), Modo: gather up the 
various meanings of this word. Mark the note on és enim. 


$28. Non ingenii solum: is not onlv a question of ability. 
Sed tamen, etc.: but sull the becoming thing for an old man is a 
style of talking Ipsa: by its own merit ; per se is not in 
the text, though printed in the notes. Mark the notes on 
omnino, audtentiam, 

$29. Quo opere: abl. of comparison. Non beat putandi: 
to he considered other than happy. Senectute: if the MS. read- 


§30. Negat, etc.: says that he never felt that his old age had 
ome ... L. metellum: acc., subject of bonis esse viribus ; 
the abl. is descriptive. Regusreret : feel the want of ; see Dict. 
Senile: an old man's way. Mark the note on memini. 
§31. Zertiam aetatem vivebat will have to be translated 
freely ; see note. Quam ad, etc.: lit., in addition to which 
sweetness. Ut Aiacis, etc.: to have ten men like Ajax. 
§32. Zdem gloriari: to make the same boast. Mature fieri 
senem: to become an old man in good time. Mark the notes on 
depugnavi, monet. 
§33. Zantumnitatur: let each exert himself just as much 
-. +. Suague cuigue, etc.: and to cach time of life has been 
assigned its own scasonableness; notice the position of sua. 
Mark the notes on mederatio, ne (affirmative), uéare. 
§34. Cum ingressus, etc.: that when he has begun a journey 
on foot he does not . . . Ut capite operto sit.: (abl. of descr.) 
to have his head covered, Sed ne quantum, etc.: but not even as 
much as we can do; supply facere w.th cogimur. Make sure 
of the note on non modo. 
§35. R-sistendum senectuti est: we must struggle against old 
age; how would you express the agent here? 
§36. Decline corpus solum. 
§38. Senile aliquid: something of the old man. Aliquid adu- 
lescentis: something youthful. Hae sunt exercitationes, etc.: 
learn this passage by heart. U/tro; study all the meanings 
_of this word. Adfero: bring forward. Tueor: look after. 
Ea ipsa cogit ntem: as I lay thinking over the very things. Ut 
possim facit: lit., causes that I should be able. Mark the notes 
on emancipata, cum maxime, civile, frequens. 
Latin Course for March. 

1. Allen's Grammar, §§86-148. Catechism of Syntax. 

2. Allcroft and Haydon, §§8o-134. 

3. Allcroft and Haydon, Exercises IV. aud V. (60 sen- 
tences.) Written work. 
4. Cicero: de Senectute, §$ 39-85. 
lation. 
5. Translation at Sight. Regular practice. 


Il, GREEK. 
Course for March. 

1. Abbott and Mansfield, §§to1-117. Prepositions. 
Regular Verbs. vw must be known absolutely. §§113-115 
should be carefully done. 

2. Abbott and Mansfeld’s Syntax, §§1-52. The preposi- 
tions deserve much hard work. 

3. Xenophon, Anabasis I. (Walpole), Chapters IIL, IV., 
V. Make a written translation. We have pleasure in re- 
commending to any of our readers who require further help 
three excellent editions :—(1) Mr. Marshall’s (Clar. Press, 
2s. 6d.), a beautiful book, specially designed for private 
students ; (2) Mr. Pretor’s (Pitt Press, 2s.), for more 
advanced students ; (3) Mr. Wells’s (Macmillan, 1s. 6d.), a 
very elementary book, with endless hints and helps. 

4. Translation at Sight. Regular practice. 


Il. FRENCH. 
Course for March. 

1. Breymann’s Grammar, Strong Verbs and Articles. 

2. French Translation. About three pages a week. Very 
careful written work. Our readers are no doubt availing 
themselves of the articles now appearing in the PRACTICAL 
TEACHER by Mr. W. T. Thompson and Professor Darqué. 

3. French Translation. About six pages a week of more 
rapid work. 

4. Word-lists. Compile vocabularies from all sources 
and revise periodically. 

Ill. ENGLISH. 
Notes on February work. 
Mason's Introduction and Hewitt and Beach. 
(1) Learn H. and B.'s arrangement of the Aryan languages 


Make a written trans- 





ing semectutis be taken, we must translate vitits, faults, 
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1. Sanskrit. 

2. Prakrit. 

3. Hindi, Bengali, Mahraiti. 

4. Hindustani. 

5. Pali, 

6. Cingalese, 

7. The original Gipsy speech. 

1. Zend. 

2. Pehlevi. 

3. Parsi. 

4. Persian. 

5. Pushtu. 

6. Armenian. 

I. Armorican, 

2. Cornish. 

3. Manx. 

4. Erse. 

5. Gaelic. 

6. Welsh. 

1. Old Italian Dialects. 

2. Latin. 

3. Romance Languages. (a) Italian. 

(4) French. 
‘2 Spanish. 
(d) Portuguese. 
(e) Provengal. 
(7) Roumansch. 
(g) Wallachian. 


I, INDIAN. 


II. IRANIAN. 


lll. Kexric. 


IV. RoMANIC. 


V. HELLENIC. 1. Ancient Greek. 
2. Modern Greek. 
VI. Teutonic, 1. Gothic. 
2. Norwegian 
3. Icelandic. 
4. Swedish 
5. Danish. 
6. High German. 
7. Old Saxon » 
8. Dutch. | 
9. Flemish. 
10. /risian. 
11. English. 


EAST 


ScANDIAN. | GERMANIC 


WEST 


Low GERMANIC 


GERMAN, 


VII. Batic. 1. Prussian, 
2. Lettish. 
3. Lithuanian, 
VIII. Stavonic. 1. Old Bulgarian. 
2. Russian, 
3. Polish. 
4. Bohemian, 
5. Lilyrian Dialects. 
(2) Prakrit; a collective name for the Hindu dialects 
which succeeded Sanskrit. 
(3) Hindi: spoken in Nothern India. 
(4) Mahratti: spoken in Central India. 
_ (5) Hindustani ; also called Urdu, the language of general 
intercourse throughout India; compare the Yiddish, the 
means of communication between all the Jews of Eastern 
Europe, the Lingua /’ranca of the Crusaders, and Volapiih. 
(6) Pali: the sacred language of the Buddhists. 
(7) Zend: the usual name for the language of the Avesta, 
the sacred books of the Zoroastrians. 
(8) Pehlevi: a later form of the Persian language than 
Zend, chiefly preserved in translations of the Zend Avesta. 
(9) Parsi: a later form than Pehlevi. 
(10) Pushtu: the language of Afghanistan. 
_ (11) Armorican : or Breton, the language of Bretagne, was 
introduced from Britain. 
(12) Cornish: became extinct about the beginning of 
this century, 
(13) Manx: almost extinct. 
(14) Welsh: A.S. for a foreigner, a Celt ; cp. wa/nut, a 
foreign nut. See below on Dutch. 
(15) Ola Italian: eg., Oscan, Um' rian, 


(16) Provengal: or Langue d’oc, formerly spoken in 
Provence ; it is the tongue used by the Troubadours. 

(17) Roumansch : spoken in the Grisons. 

(18) High German: including Modern German. 

(19) Dutch: now restricted to the language of Holland ; 
formerly (and in parts of the United States still) used as 
synonymous with Zeufon, which is really the same name. 
‘In our forefathers’ way of speaking, whatever they could 
understand was Dutch, . . whatever they could not 
understand they called Welsh.’ (Prof. E. A. Freeman). 

(20) Prussian: became extinct in the Sixteenth Century. 

(21) Letlish: also called Livonian. 

(22) Lithuanian: still spoken in Eastern Prussia. 

(23) Old Bulgarian; or Church-Slavonic, the sacred 
language of the Greek Church, 

(24) The Celtic element in modern English is small, and 
of this only a part was borrowed from the Britons. The 
reason is that our Anglo-Saxon forefathers found the Britons 
largely romanised ; Latin was the literary language and the 
language of the British Christian Church. 

(25) Practically Latin importations have never ceased. 
The first introduction of all dates from before the Anglo- 
Saxon invasion ; Low-German tribes had already borrowed 
the words camp, mile, wine. 

(26) Notice how many of the Latin words introduced 
600-800 A.D. were originally Greek—about so out of 140. 
( Skeat.) 

_@7) Anglo-Saxon must be distinguished from Old 
English. There were three dialects ot Old English—(1) 
the Northumbrian, (2) the Mercian, (3) that of Wessex. 
The second is the parent of modern English ; the third is 
what is meant by Anglo-Saxon, simply because nearly all 
O.E. remains are written in the Wessex dialect. Hence, 
not infrequently, A.S. forms fail to explain modern English 
words. 

(28) Observe the note marked § on Mason, p. 7. 

(29) What are the essentials of a language? 


English Course for March. 


1. Mason, §§24-179. Alphabet, Noun, Adjective, Pronoun. 
Learn definitions by heart. 


‘2. Hewitt and Beach, pp. 1-110, 
written out to some of the questions, 


3. Analysis. Occasional practice. 
4. Ransome’s History, to 1399. Make maps. 


IV. MATHEMATICS. 
1. Arithmetic. Regular practice in old London papers. 


2. Algebra. Hall and Knight, Chapters 1X.-X1V. 
Observe the book work and the worked examples. Acquire 
a good style, 


Answers should be 


3. Euclid. Hall and Stevens, Book I1., with Exercises, 
Query. A, walking in a fog, meets one cart and over- 
takes another. Between seeing them and passing them, he 
walks 20 yards and 60 yards respectively. If the carts were 
moving at the same rate, how far could A see in the fog? 
Let x yards be the distance travelled by the first cart, 
: whilst A travels 20 yards. . . . . (1) 
Then 3x yards is the distance travelled by the second cart, 
whilst A travels 60 yards. . . . . (2) 
From (1) we have, 
20 + x = distance of first cart at first sight. 
From (2) we have, 
60 — 3x = distance of second cart at first sight. 
Hence 20 + x = 60 — 3% = distance at which A can see 
in the fog, 
Whence x = 10 and distance required = 30 yards, 


V. MECHANICS, 
Wormell. Chapters VI, Vil, Vill.  Parallelogram ol 





Forces. Lever Principle. 
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VI. CHEMISTRY. tan. 2 0 =/3~ ,*, 2 8 = 60°, 240°, 420°, 600°, ete., 
Kemshead, Chapters Ill, 1V., V., X. (Oxygen). Revise //. hence @ == 30°, 120°, 210°, 300, etc. 
and ///,, work numerous calculations, and see experiments. tan. 0 alt +i? ns _Vei tit I 
VI. HEAT AND LIGHT. " % 


am Chapters VI, VIT., VIII. Calorimetry. Change 
of State. 


: 
a 


= 
Se un Satna 
Bone. rs li on 


oe 


——— ‘ -". 8 = 30°, 120°, 210°, 300, etc. 
If tan. 20==1. ,*, 20 = 45°, 225°, 405°, §85°, 765°, etc. 
QUERY COLUMN. or @ = 224°, 112}°, 2024°, 2924°, etc. 
. pone sin, 6m / PH 2# 2/2 _ J stv? o 
Differentiate (1) «= s; (2) «= (@ + *) (6+ 2) 2+2+2/2 = 4 2 
er 
pa 3— 2/2 
(1) ieee P +s + J3=¥2 


Let x receive the increment 5x, and let 8 be the corresponding | — ——. 
increment of w. = 4 V2 + /2 nite —V/2 
ae eta 5 


oe “ane ¢ 
Se ye TE 


oe 
et a, 
Rete eden es 
So Ses Se 


-— 


ae S 


a — (x + dx) 
a+ (x + dx) iM i= 224°, 634°, 1124°, 1574°, 202}°, 2434°, 292}°, ete. 
Subtract .°. 8s == a—x—iv a—«x It will be seen by comparing these results that the alternate 
= at+x+ix atx values obtained for @ correspond, and the reason for the difference 
— 24 bx is from sin. (180 — @) = equal sin. @ in sign and magnitude. 
(a+ x + dx) (a +2) But tan, @ = tan. (180 4 @) in sign and magnitude. 
bu a: tie DELTA.—Express 
*“* be (@ He + bx) (@ $+ 2) 
Make 6x infinitely small. 
ds — 2a . _— 
.*, a fee (cos a + cos 4) (sina + sin.) s+. cos (@ 8), 
(2) uc (a +x) (6+ 2) sin (4 + 2) 
Similarly « + d« = (a + x + dx) (6 4+ * + Sr) (Royal University of Ireland, rst Arts, 1892.) 
J. bg = (@ + x + Sx) (6 + & + Be) — (a + x) (6 + x) _ : 
= (a + x) (6 + x) + Ox (@ +e +b +8) + (Sx) — V3. cos # — sin « 
(a + x) (6+ 2) 7 2 
3 am Ss (o + 5 + 25) + (@s/ = V3 cos x — 4 sin x 
° i motit+ es+& = cos 30° cos x — sin 30” sin 
== cos (30° + *) 
“ = sin [90° — (30° + x)] 


& 7. a + 6 + 2x, when dr is infinitely small, am tin that «= ah. Aes. 


Rerty To T. H.—Given tan. 20 = 4, find tan. @ in terms of ». ‘ : 
and also find sin. @. (cos a + cos 4) (sina + sin 4) 
2 tan. 0 sin (a + 4) 
1 — tan.0 __ sin a cos a + sin a cos 6 + cos a sin 4 + sin 4 cos 4 
pa sin (a + 4) 
2 1\2 __ sin a cos a+sin 4 cos 6 + (sin @ cos 6+ cos a sin 4) 
tan." + 4 tan. 0 + | 5: ) =z , = sin (a + 4) 
‘ I 2 __ sin a cos a + sin 4 cos 4 + sin (a + 4) 
.*, tan. = — = vn +t — sin (4 + 4) 
— sin a cos a + sin 6 cos 4 
—_ 4 = I 
V@+tN=t yg VSEty+t. ain (e+ 9) * 
n n ° . * 
= ___ sin acos a (sin % + cos *5) + sin 4 cos 4 (sin *a + cos *a) 
ao (Vee +1)+ r)’ _ sin (a4 + 4) ais 
— - __ sin a cos a sin *%} + sin @ cos a cos % 
JV (n? + 1 + 1)! = sin (@ + 4) 
" + sin 4 cos 4 sin *a + sin 4 cos dcos*a +1 
sin (@ + 4) 
__ (sin @ cos a cos %} + sin 4 cos 4 cos *a) 
_ wit 2 + 2./(n*+ 1) sin (a + 4) 
— V ; + (sin 4 cos 6 sin *a + sin a cos a sin *%) +1 
wi 2 2/(n? + 1) om (6 + 2) 
sin. =, +2 + aint +1) — 008 4 cos 4 (sin a cos 6 + cos a sin 4) 
nied (sin (a + 4) 
in. ome] = + 2+ 2/(nP + ), + sin asin 4 (sin acos 6 + cosa sin 5) +1 
—*% int + 2+ a/ we + I ; sin (a + 4) 
If in the above » be positive and equal to./3, find from the — (cosacoss + sina sin 4) (sina cos é + cos a sin 4) +1 
given equation all the values of @ between 0° and 360°, and show sin (4 + 4) 
that the same values will be obtained from tan @, when # = I. cos (a — 4) . sin (a + 4) : 
lind all the positive values of @ less than four right angles which = sin (@ + 4) + 
satisfy given equation, and those which satisfy the equation for = ’) : 
sin. 6. f any diferences should appear between the results of the am cos (e — 4) + 
given equation and that for sin. @, explain it. = 1 + cos (4 — 4). 
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Algebra. 

W. G.—Show that the total number of ways of selecting one or 
more things from (~ + q + r) things, of which f are alike of one 
kind, g alike of another kind, and 7 alike of a third kind is 

(@+1)¢@+1I)@%+)—1. 

Find the number of different triangles into which a polygon of m 
sides — be divided by joining the angular points, and find how 
many different triangles can be formed whose sides are either 4, 5, 
or 6 inches long. (Third Stage, 1890.) 

(a) The things may be disposed of in s + 1 ways, for we may 
whe @, t,2% ..- . p of them. 

Similarly the g things may be disposed of in g + 1 ways ; and the 
r things in r 4 I ways. 

Hence the number of ways in which all the things may be dis- 


posed of is 
(A+ 1 G+) &+1); 

but this includes the case when none of them are taken. Hence 
we must subtract 1. 

.". Total number in ways is 

(A+ 1 ¢@+1)(r+1)—t. 

(4) This is simply the case of finding the number of combinations 

of m things taken three at a time, and this is 
m (m — 1) (m — 2) 


Sy 


For example, to find the number of triangles which can be formed 
by joining three angular of a quindecagon, we have 
No. =: 15: "4-13 ace. 
wees I. 2.3 455 
(c) (1.) We can have equilateral triangles, that will be 3. 
(2) We can have two sides of one dimension and one of the 
others, and these are 
2 X 3, or 6. 
(3) We can have one formed with the three dimensions. 
.. No. of triangles = 3 +6+1 
= 10. 
Note.—If there are three letters, a, 4, c, the permutations taken 
two at a timeare ad, da, ac, ca, bc, cb, that is 
3 X 2 or6. 
The combinations are a4, ac, cb, 


that is i =3 


Geometry. 


RALPHO.—Draw a triangle A BC; in C B take D so that C D 
is one-third of C B, and take E the middle point of C A; join 
E D and divide it into five equal parts, and let F be the point of 
division at which E F contains three of the equal parts ; show that 
C F produced bisects A B. 


(Third Stage Mathematics.) 
A 


’ 


2 P B 

Through E draw E G parallel to C B. Draw AD, A P to points 

of trisection of CB. 

7 EM=aMN@NG. 

Join C F, F G. 

Then C F G will be a straight line and will bisect A B, 

Join H M, K N. 

.. H Mand K N are each parallel to F G. 

Draw L O parallel to C F. 

In the triangles OLD, HE, ZLDO=ZHEM 
2 





al 





- 29). 
Since E M is parallel toC D, and E is the middle point of AC. 
. EMax}3CD. 


, - since O L is parallel to C F, and L is the middle point of 


.. O D is half of C D. 
Wherefore O D = M E, 
EH=DL, 
and Z ODL=/ MEH, 
.. Triangle O L D = triangle M H E. 
Wherefore O L is parallel to M H. 
Since C F is parallel to O L, 
and FG is » HM, 
.. C F G isa straight line. 
Because E G is parallel to C B, and E is the middle point of 
AC, therefore G is the middle point of A B. (vi. 2 ) 
.. C F Gis a straight line and it bisects A B. -* 
Q. E. D. 


— —), —_— 
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BY W. T. THOMPSON, B.A. (LOND.). 
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Co-Director of the Birkbeck Training Classes. 





NOTES AND VOCABULARY TO ‘LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE,’ 


[N.B.—The rules referred to will be found in the PRACTICAL 
TEACHER for Septemder, 1892.] 





37-44.—gite, noun masc., sing. ; bed. 

38.1.—D'apr?s, in accordance with ; judging by. 
31.3.—prit, pret., 3 sing. of prendre, take. 

38.5.—au reste (lit , ‘for the remainder’), besides, 
38.7.—ralentissait, impf., ind., 3 sing. of ralentir, slacken.? 


38.8.—si vous tenes—rendre, lit., ‘if you hold so strongly to 
going,’ 7#¢., ‘if you are so resolved to go.’ 
tevez, pres. ind., 2 pl. of tenir, hold. 


38.10,—entrons, imperat., I pl. of extrer, enter. Translate entrons 
chez elle, Jet us go in, 
38.11.—verresz, fut., 2 pl. of voir, see. 
38.13.—retient, pres. ind., 3 sing. of retenir, detain, 
38.13.—Viend> ez, fut., 2 pl. of venir, come. 
38.15.—s’adressant aux femmes, addressing the servants. 
S’adresser % = to address, apply to. 
38.16.—leur demanda, asked them. Notice that in French 
‘ask someone for something’ is always translated like ‘ ask 
something to someone,’ t.e., the thing is put in the direct 
object. Hence the person asked must be preceded by a, 
or, if a personal pronoun is used, its dative case (as here 
leur) must be used. 
38.18.—¢tonn¢es, past part., fem., pl. of é¢onner, astonish. 
Past part. is tem. pl. because referring to femmes. 
38.19.—faite, past part., fem., sing. of faire, make. Here 
translate ‘put.’ /’u¢ a question, is * faire une question.’ 
38.20.—Puis, pres. ind., 1 sing. of pouvoir, be able. 
38.22.—/a voila, there she is; lit. it is ‘see (vod) her (éa) there 


38.23.—en sé retournant, turning round, 

38.24.—v?t, pret., 3 sing. of vor, see. 

38.24.—ouvrait, impf., ind., 3 sing. of ouvrir, open, 

38.27.—en lui baisant les mains, lit. ‘in kissing the hands to 
her’ Translate ‘ kissing her hands.’ 


28.31.—envoya chercher, lit. ‘ sent to find.’ Translate ‘sent for.’ 
So aller chercher, go and look for; venir chercher, come 
and look for. 


38.34.—Pour aviser, to consult. 


38.37.—se fut un peu familiarisée, had familiarised herself, Past 
part. is fem. sing. by Rule D. 

38.41.—cacha, pret., ind., 3 sing. of cacher, hide. 

38.43.— grdce, noun, fem., sing., pardon. 

38.44.—sans trop croire au succés, without believing too much 
in the success. 

38 45.—ne l’en détourna pas, did not dissuade her from it. 

38.47.—résolurent, pret., ind., 3 pl. of résondre, resolve. 
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40.20.—une pitté si vraie,so true a piety. Abstract nouns in 
F ench are accompanied by the definite article (e, /a) ex- 
cept when an adjective accompanies the noun, In that case 
the indefinite article (um, une) is used. 


40.23.—toute autre chose, any cther tting ; anything else. 
40.28.—yusgu’ alors, up to that time. 

40.31—auprés d’elles, near them, 

40.32.— pu, past part. of pouvoir, be able. 

40.32.—¢branler, vb., inf., move. 

40.33. —elle se reprochait méme le bien-étre, lit. she reproached 


to herself even the comfort, Translate ‘she reproached 
herself even with the comfort.’ See note on 38.16. 


40.34.—dont elle jouissait, lit.‘ of which she enjoyed.’ Do not 
translate ‘of.’ Youir is followed by dz. 

40.37.—tandis que, whilst (expressing contrast). ‘ Whilst,’ ex- 
pressing time, is pendant que or durant que. 

40.39.—que ne cessait de s'adresser Prascovie, which Prascovie 
did not cease to put to herself. Seenote on 40.1. Cesser, 
like oser, pouvoir, savoir, does not require pas to complete 
the negative. 

40.43.—printemps, noun, masc., s., spring. 
tempus, first or earliest time.) 

40.44.— pourvu a, provided for, 

pourvu, past part. of pourvoir, provide. 

40.45.—arréta, here means ‘ engaged.’ 

41.1.—bateau de transport, boat for carrying goods. 

41.2.—garde, noun, fem., s., care. 

41.3.—se rendait, was going ; lit, ‘ was betaking himself.’ 

41.5.—Avant de passer, before passing. 

41.8.- on s’embarque, people embark. 


34 48.—<dfait devenu, had become. Devenir is one of that small 
number of vbs. forming their compound tenses with ¢¢re 
instead of avoir, See note on 30.13. 

39.4.—voulaient, impf., ind., 3 pl. of vouloir, wish. 

39.6.—pouvoir, noun, masc., sing., power. 

39.7.—en effet, in fact. 

39.12.— flout nouveau, quite new. 

39.13.—aussi, therefore. This is its meaning when, as here, it is 
a conjunction commencing a sentence. 

39.14.—surtait, impf., ind., 3 sing. of sortir, go out. 

39.17.—chéri, past part., m., s, of chérir, cherished, beloved. 

39.18.—amenait, impf.. ind., 3 s. of amener, bring. Amenait 
toujours, always brought. Many beginners, in turning 
English sentences into French, constantly forget the rule 
that the advert with a single verb must be placed next 
after the verb.’ 

3).19.—/armes, noun, fem., pl., tears. 

3.20.—santé, noun, fem., s., health. 

3).20.—se trouvait, lit. ‘ found itself,’ 

3.22. 
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Translate ‘ was.’ 

passé, past he fem., s. of passer, pass. The past part. 

is fem. sing. because its dir, obj, gue (= /a nuit) precedes 

it. See Rule D. 

39.23.—RAume, noun, wasc,, sing., cold, 

39.23.--Les grands Peer the severe winter. 

chaleurs, the heat of summer. 

N'avaient fait qu 'augmenter, had only increased, See 

note on 34.7. 

39.25. - /’rofita de, profited by. 
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39.25. —Séjour, noun, masc., sing., stay. 

39.20. — Pour se soigner, lit. ‘to take care of herself.’ 
*to recruit her health.’ 

39.30.—jasqu’ a ce point, lit. ‘up to this puint,’ Translate ‘so 
far.’ 

unique, adj., fem., and masc., sing., only. 





Translate | 

41,10.—se portent, lit. carry themselves. Translate ‘ flow.’ 

41.12.—ensuite, afterwards. 

41.14.—/ dien haut ni trés difficile, neither very high nor very 
difficult. 

41.15.—/ranchi, past part. of franchir, cross. 

41.16.—de nouveau, anew. 

41.18.—de se procurer une voiture, of procuring for herself a 
carriage. 

41.19.—en poste, with post horses. 

41.20.—/frofita de, profited by ; availed herself of. 

41.21.— embarcations, noun, fem., pl., boats. 

41.24.—lui épargna, spar.d to her. 


39.38. 
39.32.—ne leur avait pent, tre fait envisager, had not perhaps 
made them regard. 

Notice that the verb fait has two objects, one of a 
person, and the other an infinitive mood (envisager). In 
such a case the person is put in the dative case (deur). 

39.38.—dans /equel,in which. Which, when following a pro- 
position or followed by ‘of,’ is translated by /eguel, 
laquelle. 


oe we. eee 


ras + ee 


39. 38.- 

39.38.—jusgu’ alors, up to then. 

39.40.—essor, noun, masc., sing., flight. 

39.40. — Quol qu'il en soit, it. * Whatever it be of it.’ Translate 
‘whatever be the case.’ Distinguish between guoi gue, 
whatever (foll. by subj.) and guotque, although. 


vécu, past part. of vivre, live. 





41.28.—voulut, pret., 3 sing. of voudoir, wish. It is equivalent 
to the English ‘would have it’; ‘arranged it so.’ 
The verb expresses a wish, the verbs (tombit, fit) in the 
dependent sentences immediately following are in the 
subjunctive. See Rule F (4). 

41.29.—défilés, noun, masc., pl., defiles ; passes. 

41 29.—contraint, past part. of contraindre, force, constrain. 

41.31.—ords, noun, masc., pl., banks. 

41.32.—privée, past part., fem. sing. of priver, to deprive. 





“tr 


39.43.—/ecture, noun, fem., sing., reading. 

39.44.—appris, past part., masc., s. of apprendre, learn, 
39.45.—muit, pret., 3 sing. of mettre, put. 

39.47.—en état de, lit. ‘in (a) state to.’ Translate ‘ able to.’ 


Se yee ogee wh -i 
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4.1 — avatentdonné ses protectrices,which her protectresses 
ad given her. 
Notice that when the rel. pro, gue commences a sentence 
the subject may be placed after the predicate. See note 
on 35.9. 
40.3.—arracher, vb. inf,, tear, drag. 
}0.5.—¢prouvait, impf., ind., 3 sing. of éprouver, experience. 
j0.7.—exprimdés, past part., masc., pl. of exprimer, express, 
j0.8—lui faisait désirer vivement TL'instruction, made her 
ardently desire instruction, For /uz, see 39.32. 
0.10.—Combien les gens du monde sont heureux ! How happy 
are the well-to-do! Gens du monde =well to do. 
Notice the order of the words when comdbien is used in 
this sense, 
40.11,—dorvent, pres., ind., 3 pl. of devoir, owe. 
* must.’ 
4c.1§.—sujyets de reconnaissance, reasons for gratitude. 
Envers is used because towards refers 
When towards means place, translate by 


Translate 


40.15.—envers, towards, 
here to feelings. 
vers. 

40.16.—dont elle les a comblés, lit. * with which it (#.¢., Providence) 
has heaped them,’ Translate ‘which Providence has 
lavished on them.’ 





41.33.—appui, noun, mas., sing., support. 

41.34.—¢razet, noun, mas., sing., passage. 

41.35.—depuis, prep., from. 

41.36.—fleuve, noun, masc., sing., river. 

41.38.—gui lut fit courir les plus grands dangers, which maile 
her run the greatest dangers. For /uz, see note on 39.3. 

41.40.—orages, noun, masc., pl., storms. 

41.41 —contrées, noun, fem., pl., regions, districts, 

41.41.—bateliers, noun, masc., pl., boatman. 

41.43.—rivage, noun, masc., sing., bank. 

42.1.—rame, noun, fem., sing., oar. 

42.3.—assises, past part., fem., pl. of asseoir, to seat, agreeing 
with personnes. 

42.5.—au nombre desquels, in the number of which. 

42.6.—renversés, past part., masc., pl. of renverser, upset. 

42.7.—retira, pret., ind., 3 sing. of retirer, draw out; rescue. 

42.9.—honte, noun, fem., sing., shame. 

42.9.—changer de wvitement, lit., change oa Translate 
‘change her clothing.’ Changer is followed by de. 

42.11.—sécher, vb., inf., dry. 
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42.19.—ne J avaient recommandée a personne, had recommended 
her to nobody, as is not used after the se, because 
personne follows. 

42.24.—déposérent, pret., 3 pl. of déposer, set down. 

42.25.—équipage, noun, masc., sing., luggage. 

42.26.—volumineux, adj., masc., sing., bulky. 

42.28.—En face du pont, opposite the bridge. Ax” face de= 
opposite to. 

42.28,.—débarque, pres., ind., 3 sing. of désarguer, disembark: 
land, +4 

42.30.—couvent, noun, masc., sing., convent, 

42.31.—religieuses, noun, fem., pl. nuns, 

42.32.—Eille s'y achemina, she betook herself thither. 

42.33.—se proposant, lit. proposing to herself. Translate 
‘intending.’ 

42.34. —quelque o. somewhere ; autre part, elsewhere ; nudle 
part, nowhere. 

42.36.— parut, pret., 3 sing. of paraitre, appear. 

42.37.—au travers de, through. 

42.38.—grille, noun, fem., sing. grating. 

42.39.—achevaient, impf., ind., 3 pl. of achever, finish. Translate 
‘ were finishing. 

42.41.—se disait—eile, said she to herself. 

42.42.—de méme, in the same way ; likewise. 

42.43.—vorle, noun, mas., sing., veil. But voile (fem.) = sail. 

42.43.—n’ayant plus, having no longer. 

42.44.—d’ autre occupation, any other occupation. 

De after a negative (ne—plus) = any. 

42.47.—se couchait, impf., ind., 3 sing. of se coucher, to sit. e 

42.48, - frappée, past part., fem., sing. of /ra/ fer, to strike. Fem 
sing. because referring to Prascovie. 

43-3.—offre, pres., ind., 3 sing. of offrir, offer. 

43.5.—puisse, pres., subj., 3 sing. of pouvoir, be able. Subj. because 
foll. a superl. (p/us beaux sites). 

43.5.—étendue, noun, fem., sing., extent. 

43 8.—ne s'était représenté que, lit. ‘had only represented to her- 
self.’ Translate ‘had only considered,’ 

43-11. - d’avance, beforehand. 

43.11.—faim, noun, fem., sing., hunger, ? 

43-13.—depuis que, conj., since. When a conj. is formed froma 
preposition gue is added, Deputs is a preposition, depuis 
que a conjunction. 

43.14.—connue, past part., fem., sing. of connaitre, know. 

43-15.—entrevoya:t, impf., ind., 3 sing. of entrevoir, get a glimpse 
of; foresee. 

43.18.—échappé au désert, escaped from the desert. Escape from 
= échapper a. 

43-18.—pressentait, impf., ind., 3 sing. of presentait, have a pre- 
sentiment of. 

43-22.—al ne voit autour de lui que, he sces around him only. 

4$3.24.—sourdes, adj., fem., pl., deaf. 

43-24.—plaintes, noun, fem., pl., complaints. 

43-27.—sentiment des bienséances, feeling of propriety, 

43.28.—orgueil, noun, fem., sing., pride. 

43-29.—démarches, noun, fem., pl., proceedings, steps. 

43-29.—auxquelles l’obligeait sa situation, to which her situa- 
tion forced her. The nominative is placed here as it is 
with the simple rel. yro. gue, when it commences a 
sentence. 


43-32.—me voila, lit. behold me! Translate, ‘ here I am.’ 
43-24.—Oue deviendrai-ze ? lit. what shall I become? Translate 
‘what will become of me’ ? 
deviendrai, fut., 1 sing. of devenir, become. 


43-35.— lorsque j’approchaerai du palais impérial, lit. ‘when I 
shall approach the imperial palace.’ Do not translate 
‘shall.’ In French tbe future tense is used here, because 
a future time is referred to. 

43-36.—moi gui tremble de me présenter ici, 1 who tremble at 
presenting myself here. The disjunctive pronoun moz is 
used to translate ‘I’ as the antecedent of a relative 
pronoun. 

43-39.—soffrirent, lit. ‘ offered themselves.’ Translate, ‘ pre- 
sented themselves,’ 
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43-41.—s"empara d'elle, took possession of her. 
43 42.— dui arracha des larmes, drew tears from her. 
arracher (something) @ (someone) = snatch something 
from someone. 
43-46.—elle se reprocha sa faiblesse, lit. ‘ she reproached to her- 
self her weakness.’ Translate, ‘she reproached herself 
with her weakness.’ See note on 40.33. 

44.9. — se trouvait, lit. ‘ found heiself.’ Translate, ‘happened to 

be.’ 

44.10.—pres de, near, 

44.11.—sudit, adj., mas., sing., sudden, 

44.12.—apergut, pret., 3 sing. of apercevoir, perceive. 

44.12.—ainst gue, as well as. 

44-13.—de la ferveur, with the fervour. 

44-14.—aborda, pret., 3 sing. of aburder, go up to, accost. 

44.17.—naivement (adv., from naif, naive), candidly. 

44.18.—lui fit part de, acquainted her with. Faire part (to 
someone of something, = to acquaint someone with 
something. 

44.18.—asile, noun, masc., sing., asylum, retreat, lodg'ng. 

44.21.—de /ui en accorder un, lit. ‘to grant her one of them’ 

(en = of them, ée., of lodgings). Translate ‘to grant 
her one.’ 

44.22. ne fiit-ce gue, were it only, Notice this idiomatic use of 

fit, the impf. subj., 3 sing. of étre. 

44 26.—pourrait, condit., 3 sing. of pouvoir, be able, 

44.27.—je ne’n demande pas d’autre, lit. *1 ask not of them’ 

(2.¢., Of secours, assistance), any other. 
Translate ‘1 ask no other help.’ 

44.30.— contenait, impf., ind., 3 sing. of comtenir, contain, 

44.32.—de me passer d’auménes, to do without alms. Se 

passer de = to do without. 

44.40.—se mit a genoux, lit. ‘put herself on knees.’ Translate 

‘knelt down.’ 

44.42.—celle-ci, pro., fem., sing., the latter, 

44.45.— re/eva, pret., 3 sing. of relever, raise. 

45.2. entourée, past part, fem., sing. of enfourde, surround, 

45-3- — amenées, past part,, fem., pl. of amener, bring. 

Fem., pl., because agreeing with re/igieuses. 
45.6.—gqui lui furent faites, lit. ‘ which were made to her.’ 
Translate ‘ which were put to her." See note on 38.19. 
45.9.—qui elle fit répandre des larmes aux dames, that she made 
the ladies shed tears. See note on 39.32. 
(Course of study for March.) 

1. Rule for formation of plurals of compound nouns, like 
passe-partout, master-key ; casse-(éte, tomahawk ; chauve-souris, 
bat. 

2. Place of adjectives. Which adjectives are placed before their 
nouns ? Which after ? 

Formation of comparative and superlative of adjectives. 

3. Peculiarity of the verb hair, In which parts of the verb is 
there no dizeresis (--) over the @. 

Peculiarity in the conjugation of the verb daétre, and all verbs 


derived from it. 
Examination Paper. 

1. Translate: - Souvent des personnes qui l'avaient resetée, la voyant 
s’éloigner en pleurant, la rappelaient et la traitaient fort bien. Des 
mendiants accoutumés aux refus vy paraissent peu sensibles; mais 
Prascovie, quoique placée par le sort dans une situation déplorable, 
n’avait point encere été, avant son voyage, dans le cas d'implorer 
la pitié ; et malgré toute sa force d’dme et sa résignation, elle était 
navrée des refus, surtout quand ils provenaient de la mauvaise 


opinion que Zon prenait d’e le. 


2. Parse the words italicised in the text. 
3. (a) Give the w h le of the tense of which je m'étais éloigné is a 


part. 


(6) Write out the participles of prendre, faire, voir, mettre. 

(c) Give the feminines of celui, son, le sien, leur. 

4. Translate into French :— 

(a) John and I had written our lessons. 

(6) Which book have you taken ? 

(c) I have only two silver roubles. 

(d) She pronounced these words in so sad atone of voice that her 


mother was moved. 
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VI. CHEMISTRY. 

Kemshead, Chapters I1l., IV., V., X. (Oxygen). Revise Z/. 

and ///., work numerous calculations, and see experiments. 
VI. HEAT AND LIGHT. 


Stewart, Chapters VI., VII, VIII. Calorimetry. Change 


of State. 


QUERY COLUMN. 











Differentiate (1) «= x (2) «== (@ + «) (6 + 2) 
(1) om 


Let x receive the increment Sx, and let du be the corresponding 
increment of x. 


. a — (x + dx) 
etic at G4) 
Subtract ,*, da = =e es 
a+ + dx a+zx 
~— 2a bx 
@ += + ds) @ +2) 
ee — 24 
iO He + Be) $2) 
Make 4x infinitely small. 
. ee — 2a 
dx (a + «} 
(2) w= (4+ *) (64+) 
Similarly « + du = (¢ + x + dr) (6 + x + dr) 
*, bu = (@ + x + Sx) (6 + x + be) — (@ + 2) (6 + 2) 
= (@ + *) (6+ *) + ox @ +a +h +8) + (8x)? — 
(4 + =) 6 + 2) 
== Sx (a + 6 + 2x) + (5x)* 


= a+b + 2x + dx 





in the limit. 


bu 
* ix 
. au 
* de 
Repty To T. H.—Given tan. 20 = 2, find tan. @ in terms of », 
and also find sin. @. 
2 tan. @ 
I — tan.7@ 
a — mn tan.*@ = 2 tan. 0 


== a + 6 + 2x, when Sr is infinitely small, 


a==tan. 20= 


tan.4@ + 2 tan.0 + (< ae 3 +5 





Jo tan. dehy VP +E 
n" n 





hence tan. = YV@+n—1 or — VO + +1, 
n ” 


yn (VEty + r\’ 


cos. 


sin.*@ = (1 — sin.*@) (M@+ 1+ 





hence we obtain sin.@ 1 ++? ze +1 


=x MH 2 + 2+ 2), 

nt 
m+ 2 2] (n* +1) 
ant + 2 + 2/(n? + 1) 


sin. 6 = a + 2 + 2/(e + 1) 
+ /(5+ ata/ni+s )- 

If in the above # be positive and equal to,/3, find from the 
given equation all the values of @ between o° and 360°, and show 
that the same values will be obtained from tan 0, when = 1. 
Find all the positive values of @ less than four right angles which 
satisfy given equation, and those which satisfy the equation for 
sin. 6. If any diiesenstes should appear between the results of the 








sin.”@ = 











given equation and that for sin. 6, explain it. 





tan, 2 0 ==./3 .*, 2 0 = 60°, 240°, 420°, 600°, etc., 
hence @ == 30°, 120°, 210°, 300, etc. 
tan. OVO +I —1 or —VP +it+t 

n 





= r—/> 
Spat 
-". 8 = 30°, 120°, 210°, 300, etc. 
If tan. 20==1. .*, 20 == 45°, 225°, 405°, 585°, 765°, etc. 
or 6 == 224°, 112}°, 2024°, 2924°, etc. 


in. 0 = T+ 2+2/2 _ 3+ 2/2 
sin. 0 +/ a2 VitMa 


2+2+2/2 
3—2,/2 
+ J3=Ni 








‘ime +V2 +/2 or +2 —/2 
2 2 


.". 9 == 224°, 634°, 112}, 157}°, 202}°, 243°, 292}°, etc. 

It will be seen by comparing these results that the alternate 
values obtained for @ correspond, and the reason for the difference 
is from sin. (180 — @) = equal sin. @ in sign and magnitude. 

But tan, @ = tan. (180 + 6) in sign and magnitude. 

DeELTa.—Express 


V3. cos x — sin x 





: as the sine of an angle, 
and prove thit 
(Cos a + cos 4) (sin a + sin 4) 
sin (a + 4) 
(Royal University of Ireland, rst Arts, 1892.) 


(1) V3. cos  — sin x 





= 1 + cos (4a — 4). 


= V3 cos x — 4 sin x 

= cos 30° cos x — sin 30° sin # 
== cos (30° + x) 

= sin [90° — (30° + x)] 


22 —2 “« 


(2) (cos a + cos 4) (sin a + sin 5 
“sin (@ + 4) 
__ sin a cos a + sin a cos 6 + cos a sin 6 + sin 6 cos } 
epee ae sin (a+ 5) ; 
_. sin a cos a+ sin 4 cos 6 + (sin 4 cos 6 + cos a sin 4) 
et sin (a + 4) 
_.. sin a cos a + sin 4 cos 6 + sin (a + 4) 
ey) sin (4 + 4) 
sin a cos a + sin 4 cos 6 
sin (@ + 4) +3 
__. sin acos a (sin *6 +- cos *4) + sin 4 cos 4 (sin *a-+ cosa) | : 
7 sin (a + 4) 
__. sin a cos @ sin %} + sin @ cos a cos % 
ml sin (a4 + 4) 
+ sin 4 cos 4 sin *a + sin 4 cos dcos*a 
sin (a + 4) 
(sin 2 cos a cos % + sin 4 cos 4 cos *a) 
=, sin (a + 4) 
+ (sin 4 cos 6 sin *@ + sin a cos @ sin *5) 
sin (@ + 4) 
= 008 4 cos 4 (sin @ cos 6 + cos a sin 4) 
(sin (@ + 4) 
+ sin asin 4 (sin acos 6 + cosa sin 5) 
sin (a + 4) 
_.. (cosacosé + sina sin 4) (sina cos 6 + cos a4 sin 4) 
ay sin (4 + 4) 
cos (a — 4) . sin (a + 4) 
ua es 6) sd 
== cos (¢— 4) +1 
= 1 + cos (a — 4). 
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Algebra. 

W. G.—Show that the total number of ways of selecting one or 
more things from (f + g + r) things, of which f are alike of one 
kind, g alike of another kind, and alike of a third kind is 

(@+1)¢+1¢+)—1. 

Find the number of different triangles into which a polygon of m 
sides may be divided by joining the angular points, and find how 
many different triangles can be formed whose sides are either 4, 5, 
or6 inches long. (Third Stage, 1890.) 

(a) The # things may be disposed of in » + 1 ways, for we may 
take 0, 1,2, ... . p of them. 

Similarly the g things may be disposed of in g + 1 ways ; and the 
r things in r + 1 ways. 

Hence the number of ways in which all the things may be dis- 


posed of is 
(A¢+1 G+) & +1); 
but this includes the case when none of them are taken. Hence 
we must subtract 1. 
»*. Total number in ways is 
(A+1)G+t)r+1)—t 
(4) This is simply the case of finding the number of combinations 
of m things taken three at a time, and this is 
m (m — 1) (m — 2) 
2 





For example, to find the number of triangles which can be formed 
by joining three angular of a quindecagon, we have 
No. == 15: $4: 13 < gee, 
" I. 2.3 455 
(c) (t.) We can have equilateral triangles, that will be 3. 
(2) We can have two sides of one dimension and one of the 
others, and these are 
2 X 3,or 6. 
(3) We can have one formed with the three dimensions, 
.”. No. of triangles = 3 + 6+ 1 
= Io. 
Note.—If there are three letters, a, 4, c, the permutations taken 
two at a timeare aé, da, ac, ca, dc, cb, that is 
3 X 20r6. 
The combinations are aé, ac, cé, 


that is $7? = 3, 


Geometry. 

RALPHO.—Draw a triangle A BC ; in C B take D so that C D 
is one-third of C B, and take E the middle point of C A; join 
E D and divide it into five equal parts, and let F be the point of 
division at which E F contains three of the equal parts ; show that 
C F produced bisects A B. 

(Third Stage Mathematics.) 


A 








c (+) [») 
Through E draw E G parallel toC B. Draw AD, A P to points 


of trisection of C B. 
* EM=MN=NG. 
Join C F, F G. 
Then C F G will be a straight line and will bisect A B, 
Join H M, KN. 
.*"» H Mand K N are each parallel to F G. 
Draw LO parallel to C F. 
In the triangles OL D,M HE, Z LDO=ZHEM 


I. 29). 
Sine E M is parallel toC D, and E is the middle point of A C. 
° EM=3CD. 


( 





7 oe since O L is parallel to C F, and Lis the middle point of 


.. O D is half of C D. 
Wherefore O D = M E, 
EH=DL, 
andZ ODL=/ MEH, 
.. Triangle O L D = triangle M H E. 
Wherefore O L is parallel to M H. 
Since C F is parallel to O L, 
and FG ” ” ’ 
.. C F G isa straight line. 
Because E G is parallel to C B, and E is the middle point of 
A C, therefore G is the middle point of A B. (vi. 2 ) 
*  .*. C F Gis a straight line and it bisects A B. Q.E.D 


SCHOLARSHIP FRENCH. 


BY W. T. THOMPSON, B.A. (LOND.). 

Honours at Matriculation, with Marks qualifying for Third Prize ; 
First Class French Honours, with Marks qualifying for the Prise ; 
Second Class German Honours ; 

Co-Director of the Birkbeck Training Classes. 





NOTES AND VOCABULARY TO ‘LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE.’ 


[NV.B.—The rules referred to will be found in the PRACTICAL 
TEACHER for September, 1892.] 





37-44.—gite, noun masc., sing. ; bed. 
38.1.—D’ apres, in accordance with ; judging by. 
31.3.—prit, pret., 3 sing. of prendre, take. 
38.5.—au reste (lit , ‘for the remainder’), besides, 
38.7.—ralentissait, impf., ind., 3 sing. of ralentir, slacken.? 
38.8.—si vous tenes—rendre, \it., ‘if you hold so strongly to 
going,” 7 ¢., ‘if you are so resolved to go.’ 
tevez, pres. ind., 2 pl. of tenir, hold. 
38.10,.—entrons, imperat., 1 pl. of entrer, enter. Translate entrons 
chez elle, \et us go in. 
38.11.—verrez, fut., 2 pl. of voir, see. 
38.13.—rétient, pres. ind., 3 sing. of retenir, detain. 
38.13.—Viendrez, fut., 2 pl. of venir, come. 
38.15.—s’adressant aux femmes, addressing the servants. 
S’adresser & = to address, apply to. 
38.16.—leur demanda, asked them. Notice that in French 
‘ask someone for something’ is always translated like ‘ ask 
something to someone,’ t.¢., the thing is put in the direct 
object. Hence the person asked must be preceded by a, 
or, if a personal pronoun is used, its dative case (as here 
leur) must be used. 
38.18.—¢tonnées, past part., fem., pl. of é¢onner, astonish. 
Past part. is fem. pl. because referring to femmes. 
38.19.—faite, past part., fem., sing. of faire, make. Here 
translate ‘ put.’ Put a question, is ‘ faire une question.’ 
38.20.—Puis, pres. ind., 1 sing. of pouvoir, be able. 
38.22.—/a voila, there she is; lit. it is ‘see (voz) her (Za) there 


38.23.—en se retournant, turning round, 

38.24.—v#t, pret., 3 sing. of vor'r, see. 

38.24.—ouvrait, impf., ind., 3 sing. of ouvrir, open. 

38.27.—en (ui baisant les mains, lit. ‘in kissing the hands to 
her” Translate ‘kissing her hands.’ 

28.31.—envoya chercher, lit. ‘ sent to find.’ Translate ‘sent for.” 
So aller chercher, go and look for; venir chercher, come 
and look for. 

38.34.—Pour aviser, to consult. 

38.37.—se fut un peu familiarisée, had familiarised herself, Past 
part. is fem. sing. by Rule D 

38.41.—cacha, pret., ind., 3 sing. of cacher, hide. 

38.43.—grdce, noun, fem., sing., pardon. 

38.44.—sans trop croire au succés, without believing too much 
in the success. 

38.45.—ne U’en déitourna pas, did not dissuade her from it. 

38.47.—résolurent, pret., ind., 3 pl. of résondre, resolve. 
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38 48.—était devenu, had become. Devenir is one of that small 
number of vbs. forming their compound tenses with étre 
instead of avoir. See note on 30.13. 

39.4.—voulaient, impf.,ind., 3 pl. of vouloir, wish. 

39.6.—pouvoir, noun, masc., sing., power. 

39-7.—en effet, in fact. 

39.12.— tout nouveru, quite new. 

39-13.—aussi, therefore. This is its meaning when, as here, it is 
a conjunction commencing a sentence. 

39-14.—surtait, impf., ind., 3 sing. of sortir, go out. 

39.17.—chéri, past part., m., s. of chérir, cherished, beloved. 

39.18,—amenait, impf., ind., 3 s. of amener, bring. Amenait 
toujours, always brought. Many beginners, in turning 
English sentences into French, constantly forget the rule 

that the adverb with a single verb must be placed next 
after the verb." 

39.19.—larmes, noun, fem., pl., tears. 

39.20.—santé, noun, fem., s., health. 

39.20.—se trowvait, lit., ‘ found itself,’ Translate ‘ was.’ 

39.22.—passé, past part., fem., s. of passer, pass. The past part. 
is fem. c. ause its dir. obj. gue (= la nuit) precedes 
it. See Rule D. 

39.23.—RAume, noun, wasc., sing., cold. 

39.23.--Les grands froids, the severe winter. So les grandes 
chaleurs, the heat of summer. 

39.24.—N' avaient fait qu ’augmenter, had only increased, See 
note on 34.7. 

39.25. — Profita de, profited by. 

39.25.—Séjour, non, masc., sing., stay. 

39.26.—Pour se soigner, lit. ‘to take care of herself.’ Translate 
‘to recruit her health.’ 


39.30.—jasgu’ & ce point, lit. ‘up to this psint,’ Translate ‘so 
ar.” 


39.31.—unigue, adj., fem., and masc., sing., only, 

39.32.—me leur avait pent, étre fait envisager, had not perhaps 
made them regard. 

Notice that the verb fait has two objects, one of a 
person, and the other an infinitive mood (envisager). In 
such a case the person is put in the dative case (deur). 

39.38.—dans Jeguel,in which. Which, when following a pro- 
position or followed by ‘of,’ is translated by Jegwel, 
laquelle. 

39-38.—vécu, past part. of vivre, live. 

39.38.—jusgu' alors, up to then. 

39.40.—essor, noun, masc., sing., flight. 

39.40. — Quoi qu'il en soit, it. ‘ Whatever it be of it.’ Translate 
‘whatever be the case.’ Distinguish between quoi gue, 
whatever (foll. by subj.) and guoique, although. 

39-43-—/ecture, noun, fem., sing., reading. 

39.44.—appris, past part., masc., s. of apprendre, learn, 

39.45.—mit, pret., 3 sing. of mettre, put. 

39-47.—en état de, lit. ‘in (a) state to.’ Translate ‘ able to.’ 

40.1.—guelui avatent donné ses protectrices,which her protectresses 

given her. 

Notice that when the rel. pro. gue commences a sentence 
the subject may be placed after the predicate. See note 
on 35.9. 

40.3.—arracher, vb. inf,, tear, drag. 

40.§.—<¢prouvait, impf., ind,, 3 sing, of éprouver, experience. 

40.7.—exprimdés, past part., masc., pl. of exprimer, express. 

40.8—lui faisait désirer vivement Tinstruction, made her 
ardently desire instruction. For du, see 39.32. 

40.10.—Combien les gens du monde sont heureux ! How happy 
are the well-to-do! Gens du monde =well to do. 

Notice the order of the words when combien is used in 
this sense. 

40.11,—doivent, pres., ind. 3 pl. of devoir, owe. Translate 
* must.’ : 

4¢.15.—susets de reconnaissance, reasons for gratitude. 

40.15.—envers, towards. Znvers is used because towards refers 
here to feelings. When towards means place, translate by 
vers. 

40.16.—dont elle les a comblés, lit. * with which it (#.e., Providence) 
has heaped them.’ Translate ‘which Providence has 
lavished on them.’ 














40.20.—une piété si vraie, so true a piety. Abstract nouns in 
F ench are accompanied by the definite article (le, Ja) ex. 
cept when an adjective accompanies the noun, In that case 
the indefinite article (47, une) is used. 


40.23.—toute autre chose, any cther tting ; anything else. 

40.28.—jusgu’ alors, up to that time. 

40.31—auprés d’elles, near them. 

40.32.—pu, past part. of pouvoir, be able. 

40.32. —¢ébranler, vb., inf., move. 2 

40.33. —elle se reprochait mime le bien-ttre, Vit. she reproached 
to herself even the comfort, Translate ‘she reproached 
herself even with the comfort.’ See note on 38.16. 

40.34.—dont elle jouissait, lit.‘ of which she enjoyed.’ Do not 
translate ‘of.’ Youir is followed by de. 

40.37.—tandis que, whilst (expressing contrast). ‘ Whilst,’ ex- 
pressing time, is pendant gue or durant que. 

40.39.—que me cessait de s'adresser Prascovie, which Prascovie 
did not cease to put to herself. Seenote on 40.1. Cesser, 
like oser, pouvoir, savoir, does not require pas to complete 
the negative. 

40.43.—printemps, noun, masc., s., spring. (From Lat. primum 
tempus, first or earliest time.) 

40.44.— pourvu a, provided for, 

pourvu, past part. of pourvoir, provide. 

40.45.—arréta, here means ‘ engaged.” 

41.1.—bateau de transport, boat for carrying goods. 

41.2.—garde, noun, fem., s., care. 

41.3.—se rendait, was going ; lit. ‘ was betaking himself.’ 

41.5.—Avant de passer, before passing. 

41.8.- on s*embarque, people embark. 

41,10.—se portent, lit. carry themselves. Translate ‘ flow.’ 

41.12.—ensuitg, afterwards. 

41.14.—ni hien haut ni tris difficile, neither very high nor very 
difficult. 

41.15.—/ranchi, past part. of franchir, cross. 

41.16.—de nouveau, anew. 

41.18.—de se procurer une voiture, of procuring for herself a 
carriage. 

41.19.—en poste, with post horses. 

41.20.—profita de, profited by ; availed herself of. 

41.21.— embarcations, noun, fem., pl., boats. 

41.24.—lui ¢pargna, spar.d to her. 

41.28.—voulut, pret., 3 sing. of voudoir, wish. It is equivalent 
to the English ‘would have it’; ‘arranged it so.’ 
The verb expresses a wish, the verbs (tombit, fit) in the 
dependent sentences immediately following are in the 
subjunctive. See Rule F (4). 

41.29.—défilés, noun, masc., pl, defiles ; passes, 

41 29.—contraint, past part. of contraindre, force, constrain. 

41.31.—bords, noun, masc., pl., banks. 

41.32.—privée, past part., fem. sing. of priver, to deprive. 

41.33.—appui, noun, mas., sing., support. 

41.34.—?rajet, noun, mas., sing., passage. 

41.35.—depuis, prep., from. 

41.36.—fleuve, noun, masc., sing., river, 

41.38.—gud lui Po courir les plus grands dangers, which made 
her run the greatest dangers. For /ui, see note on 39.3. 

41.40.—orages, noun, masc., pl., storms. 

41.41 —contrées, noun, fem., pL, regions, districts. 

41.41.—bateliers, noun, masc., pl., boatman. 

41.43.—rivage, noun, masc., sing., bank. 

42.1.—rame, noun, fem., sing., oar. 

42.3.—assises, past part., fem., pl. of asseoir, to seat, agreeing 
with personnes. 

42.5.—au nombre desquels, in the number of which. 

42.6.—renversés, past part., masc., pl. of renverser, upset. 

42.7.—retira, pret., ind., 3 sing. of retirer, draw out; rescue. 

42.9.—honte, noun, fem., sing., shame. 

42.9.—changer de vitement, lit., change clothing. Translate 
‘change her clothing.” Changer is followed by de, 

42.11.—sécher, vb., inf., dry. 
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42.19.—ne lavaient recommandée a4 personne, had recommended 
,her to nobody, Pas is not used after the ne, because 
personne follows. 
42.24.—déposérent, pret., 3 pl. of déposer, set down. 
42.25.—équipage, noun, masc., sing., luggage. 
42.26.—volumineux, adj., masc., sing., bulky. 
42.28.—En face du pont, opposite the bridge. Zn face de= 
opposite to. 
42.28,—débarque, pres., ind., 3 sing. of désarguer, disembark: 
land, +4 
42.30.—couvent, noun, masc., sing., convent, 
42.31.—religieuses, noun, fem., pl. nuns, 
42.32.—Eille s’y achemina, she betook herself thither. 
42.33.—se proposant, lit. proposing to herself. Translate 
‘ intending.’ 
42.34.—quelque part, somewhere ; autre part, elsewhere ; nulle 
part, nowhere. 
42.36.— parut, pret., 3 sing. of paraitre, appear. 
42.37.—au travers de, through. 
42.38.—grille, noun, fem., sing. grating. 
42.39.—achevaient, impf., ind., 3 pl. of achever, finish. Translate 
‘ were finishing. 
42.41.—se disait—elle, said she to herself. 
42.42.—de méme, in the same way ; likewise. 
42.43.—votle, noun, mas., sing., veil. But voile (fem.) = sail. 
42.43.—n’ ayant plus, having no longer. 
42.44.—d’ autre occupation, any other occupation. 
De after a negative (me—plus) = any. 
42.47.—Se couchait, impf., ind., 3 sing. of se coucher, to sit. ° 
42.48, - frappée, past part., fem., sing. of /ra/ per, to strike. Fem 
sing. because referring to Prascovie. 
43-3-—offre, pres., ind., 3 sing. of offrir, offer. 
43-5.—puisse, pres., subj., 3 sing. of ouvir, be able. Subj. because 
foll. a superl. (p/us beaux sites). 
43.5.—étendue, noun, fem., sing., extent. 
43 8.—ne s’était représenté que, lit. ‘had only represented to her- 
self.’ Translate ‘had only considered.’ . 
43-11. - d’avance, beforehand. 
43.11.—/faim, noun, fem., sing., hunger. 
43-13.—depuis que, conj., since. When a conj. is formed from a 
preposition gue is added. Depuis is a preposition, depuis 
que a conjunction. 
43-14.—connue, past part., fem., sing. of connaitre, know. 
43-15.—entrevoyait, impf., ind., 3 sing. of entrevoir, get a glimpse 
of ; foresee. 
43-18.—échappé au désert, escaped from the desert. Escape from 
== échapper a. 
43-18.—pressentatt, impf., ind., 3 sing. of presentait, have a pre- 
sentiment of. 
43.22.—11 ne voit autour de lui que, he sees around him only. 
43.24.—sourdes, adj., fem., pl., deaf. 
43.24.—pilaintes, noun, fem., pl., complaints, 
43-27.—sentiment des bienséances, feeling of propriety, 
43-28.—orgueil, noun, fem., sing., pride. 
43.29.—démarches, noun, fem., pl., proceedings, steps. 
43-29.—auxquelles l’obligeait sa situation, to which her situa- 
tion forced her. The nominative is placed here as it is 


with the simple rel. ,ro. gue, when it commences a 
sentence. 

43-32.—me voila, lit. behold me! Translate, ‘here I am.’ 

43024.—Que deviendrai-je ? lit. what shall I become? Translate 
‘ what will become of me’ ? 

deviendrai, fut., 1 sing. of devenir, become. 

43-35.— lorsque j’ approchaerai du palais impérial, lit. ‘when 1 
shall approach the imperial palace.’ Do not translate 
‘shall.’ In French the future tense is used here, because 
a future time is referred to. 

43-36.—moi qui tremble de me prisenter ici, who tremble at 
presenting myself here. The disjunctive pronoun moi is 
used to translate ‘I’ as the antecedent of a relative 
pronoun. 

43-39.—s"offrirent, lit. ‘offered themselves.’ Translate, ‘ pre- 
sented themselves,’ 
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43-41.—s’empara d'elle, took possession of her. 
43 42.— /ui arracha des larmes, drew tears from her. 
arracher (something) @ (someone) = snatch something 
from someone. 
43-46.—elle se reprocha sa faiblesse, lit. ‘she reproached to her- 
self her weakness.’ Translate, ‘she reproached herself 
with her weakness.’ See note on 40.33. 


44-9. - = trouvait, lit. ‘ found heiself.’ Translate, ‘happened to 


44.10.—pres de, near, 
44.11.—subit, adj., mas., sing., sudden, 
44.12.—apergut, pret., 3 sing, of apercevoir, perceive. 
44.12.—ainsi que, as well as. 
44-13.—de la ferveur, with the fervour. 
44-14.—aborda, pret., 3 sing. of aborder, go up to, accost. 
44-17.—naivement (adv., from naif, naive), candidly. 
44.18.—lui fit part de, acquainted her with. Faire part (to 
someone of something, = to acquaint someone with 
something. 
44.18.—asile, noun, masc., sing., asylum, retreat, lodg’ng. 
44.21.—de /ui en accorder un, lit. ‘to grant her one of them’ 
(en = of them, é.e., of lodgings). Translate ‘to grant 
her one.’ 
44.22. ne fiit-ce gue, were it only, Notice this idiomatic use of 
Fit, the impf. subj., 3 sing. of étre. 
44 26.—pourrait, condit., 3 sing. of pouvoir, be able. 
44.27.—je ne’n demande pas d’autre, lit. ‘1 ask n.t of them’ 
(2.e., Of secours, assistance), any other. 
Translate ‘1 ask no other help.’ 
44.30.— contenait, impf., ind., 3 sing. of contenir, contain. 
44.32.—de me passer d’auménes, to do without alms. Se 
passer de = to do without. 
44.40.— se mit a genoux, lit. ‘ put herself on knees.’ Translate 
‘knelt down.’ 
44.42.—celle-ci, pro., fem., sing., the latter, 
44.45.— releva, pret., 3 sing. of relever, raise. 
45.2. entourée, past part., fem., sing. of entourée, surround. 
45.3-— amenées, past part., fem., pl. of amener, bring. 
Fem., pl., because agreeing with redigieuses, 
45-6.—qui lui furent faites, lit. ‘which were made to her.’ 
Translate ‘ which were put to her.’ See note on 38.19. 
45.9.—qui elle fit répandre des larmes aux dames, that she made 
the ladies shed tears. See note on 39.32. 
(Course of study for March.) 
1. Rule for formation of plurals of compound nouns, like 
passe-partout, master-key; casse-téte, tomahawk; chauve-souris, 
bat, 
2. Place of adjectives. Which adjectives are placed before their 
nouns? Which after ? 
Formation of comparative and superlative of adjectives. 
3. Peculiarity of the verb Aair. In which parts of the verb is 
there no dizeresis (--) over the 2. 
Peculiarity in the conjugation of the verb dazére, and all verbs 
derived from it. 
Examination Paper. 
1. Translate: - Souvent des personnes qui l'avaient rejetée, la voyant 
s’éloigner en pleurant, la rappelaient et la traitaient fort bien. Des 
mendiants accoutumés. aux refus y paraissent peu sensibles; mais 
Prascovie, quoique placée par le sort dans une situation déplorable, 
n’avait point encore été, avant son voyage, dans le cas d‘implorer 
la pitié ; et malgré toute sa force d’ame et sa résignation, elle était 
navrée des refus, surtout quand ils provenaient de la mauvaise 
opinion que Zon prenait d’elle. 
2. Parse the words italicised in the text. 
3. (a) Give the wh le of the tense of which je m'étais éloigné is a 
rt. 


(8) Write out the participles of prendre, faire, voir, mettre. 

(c) Give the feminines of celui, son, le sien, leur. 

4. Translate into French :— 

(a) John and I had written our lessons. 

(6) Which book have you taken ? 

(c) I have only two silver roubles. 

({d) She pronounced these words in so sad a tone of voice that her 





mother was moved. 
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(e) Do ag believe that anyone can accomplish this journey in 
two months ? 

(/) Tell him to go quickly to the butcher’s, 

(g) The children began to read the books which I had given 
hem. 


(A) Her father took her by the hand, and addressed to her some 
serious words. 


ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY PAPER. 

1. Her guides were touched at her situation ; they clubbed 
see to buy her a sheepskin pelisse, which in the country costs 
only five roubles ; uoluckily there were none for sale; none of the 
inhabitants of that isolated town wished to sacrifice his own, because 
it was difficult to replace it. In this perplexity, one of the youngest 
guides suddenly proposed a most Leaguer expedient which 
permitted Prascovie to profit by their goodwill. *We-will lend 
her,’ said he, ‘ our pelisses in turn, or else she will take mine once 
for all, and we will change between ourselves at each verst.’ 

2. furent, pret., 3 pl., ind. of étre (participles, étant, été). 

touchés, past part., masc., pl. of toucher, agreeing with 
conducteurs in number and gender, 

Se, reflexive pro., masc., pl., 3rd pers., accusative case, 

governed by cofistrent. 

Cotite, verb, reg., 1 conjugation, pres., ind., 3 sing., agreeing 
with nominative guz in pers. and number, 

aucun, pronoun, masc., sing., 3rd pers., nom. case to voulut. 

la sienne, possessive pronoun. fem., sing., 3rd pers., genitive 
case, governed by preposition de. 

permit, pret. ind., 3 sing. of permettre (participles permet- 

tant, permis). 

préterous, fat. ind., Ist pl. of préter. 

toutes, adj., fem., pl., agreeing with forts (understood) in 
number and gender. 

. Ane, fem. dnesse ; maitre, fem, mattresse ; ours, fem. ourse. 

Nez, pl. mez ; afeul, plurals, aieuls, grandfathers, aiewx, 

ancestors; hibou, pl. Azdoux. 


Conditional tense of /arsser. 





ow 


je laisserais nous laisserions 

tu laisserais vous laisseriez 

il laisserait ils laisseraient 
Conditional tense of voir. 

je verrais nous verrions 

tu verrais vous verriez 

il verrait ils verraient 


Conditional tense of connaitre. 
je connaitrais nous connaitrions 
tu connaitrais vous connaitriez 
il connaitrait ils connaitraient. 
4+ Six cent soixante-quinze. II fait froid, Je suis 4 l'école depuis 
trois ans J’aimerais mieux rester & la maison pour écrire mes 
lettres. Je vais chez ma tante le vingt du mois prochain. 
N.B,—Examination- rs will be corrected gratis for students 
who are following the PRACTICAL TEACHER course in French, 
Send your worked papers to the office of this journal, marked out- 
side * Scholarship French,’ and enclosea stamped addressed envelope 
for their return. 
— 1) 


CONVERSATIONAL LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. 
BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.SC. (LOND.). 


First Class Honoursman in Chemisiry, S. and A, Department. 
Lecturer in Chemistry to the Middlesex County Council, and in 
Physiography to the Birkbeck Institution, E.C. 


For particulars concerning the price of chemicals and 
apparatus for this course, see the PracricaL TEACHER for 
December, 1892, and January, 1893. 

N.B,—In the diagram of the two Bunsen cells, on page 
452, please draw a copper wire connection from the carbon 
of one cell to the zinc of the other. 

Lesson III. 

What was the important fact concerning water which 
we learnt towards the conclusion of our last lesson? 
That it is split up by electricity into two gases, which 
you called oxygen and hydrogen. Exactly so; and we 
now proceed to study these two bodies. Do what we 
may to them, we can get nothing from them except 
themselves, which shows that they are elementary or 
simple substances, from which no cianpler bodies may be got 





by decomposition. In a word, oxygen and hydrogen are 
chanaund. How, then, shall we prepare them? By break- 
ing up some compound which contains them, as we broke 
up the water just now. Good; but that was a lengthy and 
costly process. Here is a hard glass tube containing a red 
compound of oxygen and mercury. What will you do to it 
to decompose it? Hold it in the Bunsen and heat it. Pro- 
ceed,then. Now, what next? Please give me the glowing 
chip that you used just now, and I will test for oxygen. 
That is right ; do what you can for yourself. Hold the chip 
at the mouth of the tube. It glows, and bursts into flame. 
Now look at the tube. It is like a looking-glass. Yes; and 
it is coated with the same substance that a mirror is coated 
with. What is that? Quicksilver. Yes, or mercury, to speak 
chemically. What have you done to the mercuric oxide? We 
have decomposed it into the metal, mercury, and the non- 
metal, oxygen. Can you simplify it further? No, for you 
have just said that oxygen is an element, and I know 
that all the metals are elements, so that we have broken 
up the compound into its elements; and beyond this 
we cannot go. It will interest you to know that Dr. 
Priestley, the discoverer of O, used the method which 
you have just employed in its discovery. He first heated 
the mercury in air for some days, and so formed the oxide, 
which, upon being raised to a higher temperature, was 
again decomposeJ into O, and mercury (Hg.), just as you 
have done with that in the tube which you hold in your 
hand. But all mercury compounds are dear, so that we 
must seek some other compound from which to obtain a 
cheap and copious supply of O. What do you use asa cure 
for sore throat? Chlorate of potash. Well, that is very 
rich in O. Here is some of it in a bottle. You see it is 
marked K CIO, What does that mean? Indeed, | 
cannot tell. K stands for kalium, and as this name ends in 
‘um,’ it is the name of a metal—the soft metal potassium— 
which has to be kept in naphtha, because it combines so 
readily with air or water. Cl is an abbreviation for chlorine, 
a enish-yellow gas, which is found in common or 
table salt. The rest you know. Serve this crystal of the 
chlorate exactly as you did the mercuric oxide. See, 
you get the same results Doar burning chip. All the 
O has not yet been driven off, and now you will notice a 
curious fact, which is still a puzzle to all chemists. What is 
this black stuff like? Soot; but it is marked MnO,; what 
does Mn mean? Manganese. The black stuff is then 
manganese oxide? Yes, it is-one of the oxides of manganese, 
and we call it the dioxide—manganese dioxide. Is that 
another name for soot? By no manner of means. Soot is 
carbon, a non-metallic element. Now for the puzzle. Place 





KCI0, + MnO, 






some MnO; in your test-tube and again heat, and then test 
for O. Ah! I see we are now getting the O from the black 
substance ; is that not so? No, the MnO, remains unchanged; 
but its presence in contact with the chlorate causes that 
body to give up all its O at a lower temperature than it 
would otherwise require. If we wanted to decompose the 
dioxide a much higher temperature would be necessary, 
hence O is generally prepared from the chlorate. Here is 
a sketch of the apparatus required, which I am sure you will 
understand perfectly. Now remove the Bunsen, as the gas 
is coming off, or the evolution will be so rapid that much 
will be wasted. 
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ce EVERY Head, Assistant and P.T. should get 
id it to learn some WRINKLES. 

d The Schoolmaster says :— ‘A very interesting little book, contain- 
it ing much useful matter.’ 

)- 

g SOME WRINKLES IN ARITHMETIC. 
: By JOSEPH WOLLMAN, 

P Wettcate Boarp Scuoot, RoTHerHam. 

d Author of ‘The Teachers’ Arithmetic; etc. 

: PRICE SIXPENCE. 

e POST FREE from the Author, or it may be obtained 
x from the Educational Companies and Firms. 

u 

y An Addition to ALL Arithmeties. 
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NEW EDITION—COMPLETING 178,000. 
ENLARGED BY SIXTY-FOUR PAGES. 
3 BELL’S 


| STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST. 


Principles and Exercises, with a — Selection of Extracts in 
Prose and Poetry, adapted for Reading and Recitation. 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMS, 





FREE GUIDES. 


MATRICULATION GUIDE. 
No. XIII., Jan., 1898. 80 pp. 


INTERMEDIATE ARTS GUIDE. 
No, VIL., July, 1892. 76 pp. 


B.A. GUIDE. 
No. VL, October, 1892. 88 pp. 


INTER. SC. & PREL. SCI. GUIDE. 


No. IV., July, 1892. 72 pp. 


B.Sc. GUIDE. 
72 pp. 





By D. C. BELL and ALEX. MELVILLE BELL, F.E.L.S. 






















Complete Preparation in all subjects for Matric. from £3 3s.; Inter. Arts, 
With Frontispiece and Diagrams. Roxburgh binding, 544 pages, £5 5s.; B.A., £6 6s.; M.A., £10 10s. ; Inter. Science, £6 16s. 6d.; Prel. 
price 33, 6d. Sci., £4 14s. 64.; B.Sc , £7 17s. 6d. 
*," This Edition contains sixty-four additional pages, comprising 
A NEW SELECTION OF CLASSIFIED RECITATIONS. 





Any one of the above Guides, Prospectus, and full particulars of 
Classes for all London Exams., post free, on application to 


| THE SECRETARY, 82, Red Lion Square, Holborn, W.C. 





HODDER pais STOUGHTON, 27. Paternoster Row. 


CERTIFICATE—SCHOLARSHIP. 
Ayres’ Training and Correspondence Classes, 


Approved by the Education Department, Art. 103. 


CLASSES FOR LONDON STUDENTS. 


The Classes are held at the WARD SCHOOLS, 181, ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C. 

















SPECIAL CLASS for First Year Female Students meets on Saturdays only, 
9.30 am. to 4.30 p.m. All Subjects taken. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. 


Intending Students should join early, to have the benefit of the complete course. The greatest care 
is taken by means of notes, individual hints, &c., to ensure the success of every student. The Staff consists 
of T+ined Teachers and Graduates of London University, engaged solely in the work of this class. 


| CERTIFICATE RESULTS, 1891. 








{ Successful Students. Failures. 

: SECOND YEAR, MALES .,, oa ‘a ey 14 i e 1 
FIRST ; * i i ” cs ¥ 68 ss 5 
SECOND mA FEMALES. ¥ nS a 6 37 ‘ ee 1 

' FIRST a - on 229 “e ie 14 


For Prospectus, Detailed 4 Mesuite, etc., pron to 
Mr. H. B. AYRES, 4, Arundel Square, Barnsbury, London, N. 
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What does your eye tell you of the gas? Nothing at all. 
Wait. What'is its colour? Jt has nocolour. ‘Well, does 
not your eye tell you that? Now proceed to smell and 
taste the gas. It has no smell and no taste. Before the gas 
was collected in the jar through what did it pass? Through 
water, and therefore it is insoluble in water. Not quite so 
fast, please. Do fishes breathe? You yourself told me, 
only yesterday, that all living things breathe air. Well, 
that is quite true, so we will say that fishes breathe air, and air 
contains oxygen as its most important constituent. Whence 
do fishes get this air? From the water, I suppose, and, 
thinking of the fishes, whilst remembering that the gas was 
collected over water, I should say that the gas is slightly 
soluble in water. You will be quite correct in so doing. 
Now what does fire teach you about O? Fire, sir? 1 have 
not seen it on fire. Does it burn? Try for yourself. 
It does not burn, but it seems to like burning, 
for it makes things burn very much more brightly 
than they do in air. Well, now get some sulphur 
(S), some phosphorus (P), some carbon (C), some fine iron 
wire (Fe), and prepare four jars of O, First take this 
copper wire, and make a spoon-like receptacle at the bottom 
by twisting the wire. Take the lid of a canister sufficiently 
large to cover the top of your gas jar, and place the un- 
twisted end of the copper wire through a perforated hole in 
the lid. Now put a bit of S on your spoon and ignite it. 
How would you describe the flame? It is a pale violet 
flame. Now plunge it into the jar of C. i 

Vhat a pretty flame! It is quite bright 
now. What makes it bright? The burn- 
ing, sir, of course. But what is burning ? 
Sulphur. What! Is the sulphur doing 
all the work itself? No, sir; the O is 
certainly helping, and it would be only fair 
to say that the result is due to the united 
efforts of the Cand S. We express that by 
saying that the flame isthe result of chemical 
combination, which must be very energetic 
indeed to produce flame. What is in your 
gas jar now? Nothing. But smell it, and 
then answer. Why, it smells like burning 
matches. Indeed, there is something then? 
Yes, and | think I can tell you what it is. 
Proceed then. It is sulphur oxide. Quite 
right. The body is sulphur dioxide, and re- 
member that whenever S burns in air or O, 
this suffocating gas, sulphur dioxide (SO,) is 
formed. Now pour some water in your jar 
and quickly stop up the mouth with your 
hand. Shake vigorously and tell me what happens. My 
hand is being pulled down. Why? The water must have 
dissolved the SO}, and now the outside air is pushing my 
hand down in order to get the jar full again. Next proceed 
tv pour into the jar some blue litmus solution. It turns 
red, and I know that there must be an acid present, for I 
have learnt that ‘acids redden blues.’ Bravo! my youn 
savant, Now proceed carefully to cut off a small piece of B 
under water. That will do nicely. Ignite it on the spoon 
and place it quickly in this second jar of O. What a dazzling 
light! Shall I put water into these white fumes, which 
must be phosphorus oxide, and then pour in some blue 
litmus? The body is phosphorus oxide (POs), as you infer, 
and please test as before. Why, sir, it is just the same as 
before, so we have another acid. Yes, you have inferred 
rightly, and 1 want you to bear in mind that SO, and 
P,O;, when added to water, form acids, and are conse- 
quently called acid-forming oxides, or, in one word, anhy- 
dridis—4 word signifying ‘ without water,’ which please take 
to mean that, upon the addition of water, these oxides are 
transformed into acids. In chemical’ language we should 
put it thus— 














SO, + H;O = H;SO;. 
a reed pe water form sulphurous acid. 
70; + H,O = ;HPO, 
Phosphorus 


Pentoxide t and water form metaphosphoric acid, 


Dioxide 








In a similar fashion proceed with a portion of charcoal (C), 
How brilliantly it burns! The jar is now full of carbon 
dioxide, is it not, sir? Yes, and please go on to test with 
water and litmus, as before. It is soluble, but does not 
form an acid. We will see. Fit up the apparatus which is 
figured here on the board. CO, is now passing into the 
litmus. Notice carefully and tell me what colour it becomes. It 
is now purple, sir; and although that is not red it iscertainlya 
step in the right .direction, so that I think we have a weak 
acid this time, and CO, is an anhydride. Your inference is 
perfectly correct, so now proceed to deal with your iron 
wire. Round a very small portion of S roll the wire, and 
then place the ball on your deflograting spoon. Ignite the 
S in order to heat the iron. Now plunge the spoon into the 
jar, and notice first the sulphur flame and secondly the 
brilliant scintillations of the iron as it burns. See how the 
iron oxide melts the glass at the bottom of the jar, and eats 
its way into it. If you have used only a very small piece of 























S your litmus will not be reddened, nor will your oxide be 
dissolved. Therefore iron oxide, like all metallic oxides, is 
not an acid-forming oxide. In fact, if you place some 
potassium oxide or sodium oxide in water, and then pour 
some red litmus solution into the jar, the red will be turned 
blue; hence some metallic oxides are quite contrary in their 
action to the acid-forming oxides. They are called 
alkalis, and we shall say more about them later on. 
Place some of your caustic pctash into water, and test with 
red litmus. Now you see what I mean. Next, carefully 
think of all your experiments, and then try to tell me what 
you have learnt concerning O. It is a gas which is 
invisible, odourless, and tasteless, slightly soluble in water, 
does not burn, but causes bodies to burn more brilliantly 
in it thaninair. This burning is oxidation, and the bodies 
which are formed are oxides, some being acid-forming oxides 
and some being alkalis, whilst some metallic oxides seem to 
be midway between acid-making and alkali-making oxides. 
You seem to understand this. Now breathe into this lime-} 
water. I know what will happen, sir—the lime-water willy 
be made milky by the CO, which I expire. Good. Do as 1 
say and think what is implied. What is the difference 
between a dead man and a living one? The former is cold 
whilst the latter is always warm. What might this heat 
denote? Now I see what you mean. It implies chemical 
combination, and the CO, is the result of the burning of the 
carbon of our bodies ; but what about the moisture or water 
which we also breathe out? Is not that an oxide? Yes, it is 
hydrogen oxide, and you will now be able to understand that 
oxygen, by combining with the H and C of our bodies, keeps 
up the heat and so supports life. Hence we say that O is 
the supporter of combustion and of life, and without a due 
supply of it all animal and vegetable life would cease. | 
am sure you would like to know that the name oxygen is 
from two Greek words, ‘oxus,’ ‘acid,’ and ‘gennao,’ ‘1 
produce,’ and that it was originally thought that no acid 
could exist without containing O. Now we know that many 
acids contain no O whatever—as, for example, Hydrochloric 
acid (H Cl), which simply contains the elements H and Cl, 
hence the name oxygen is somewhat misleading. 
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FIVIC AND MORAL TRAINING. 


(See remarks addressed by the Vice-President of the Committee of the Council 
of Education to the Deputation at Whitehall, January 25.) 


200th Thousand now ready. Price 1s. 6d. 
The Citizen Reader.  »® =. ©. ABNOLD-FoRSTER, MP. 
50th Thousand now ready. Price 1s. 6d, 
The Laws of Ewery-day Life. » « ©. anvyorp-ronsrsr, ur. 
25th Thousand now ready, Price 1s. 6d. 
Round the Empire. By G. R. PARKIN. With a Preface by the Right Hon. The Eart or RosEsery, K.G 
23rd Thousand. Price 1s. 6d. 
By Rev. J. DENNIS HIRD, M.A, Secre f the Church of 
The Temperance Reader, Dinard Temperance Society “Ne Charen 0 
55th Thousand. Price 1s. 6d, 


The Making of the Home. » m:.r. 4. Banvert. 


Specimen Copies of the above Works will be sent to School Managers and Teachers, post free, on receipt of Half the pub” 
lished price. 














NEW SERIES OF READERS, by the Author of “The Citizen Reader,’ ete. 
Now Ready, Standards I. and II., 9d. each. 


THINGS NEW AND OLD; or, Stories from English History. 


By x. OC. ARNOLD - FORSTER, M.P. 
Fully Illustrated and strongly bound in cloth. 
(Other Standards in pretaration.) 








@@ A Copy of CASSELL & CO.’S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE will be sent post free on application. 











CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


SECOND EDITION. Demy 8vo. Extra cloth. Price Q/- 


YOU WANT TAKING SONGS? INDISPENSABLE t» SCHOLAR: HIP CANDIDATES 
TRY—Vocal Polkas, etc, 1s., Duets (Piano). XAVIER DE MAISTRE. 


Songs of Purpose, 9d., Duets (both Notations). 
Vocal Waltzes, 1s., Piano (both Notations). 


Catholic Rducator says: ‘The music is pretty, taking, and with 
a good swing, which children like so well.” 
T. P. COWLING, 3, Bond St., Holford Sq, W.C. 
INFANT TEACHERS, send for List! . 


A Juxtalinear Translation, with Notes. 
BY 


W.. Xz. CSC. GC. F. E. DARQUE, 


TUITION ay CORRESPONDENCE For Sixteen Years Principal French Master, Dulwich College. 
VE UN t The Teachers’ Aid says:—‘To Scholarship Candidates it is 


simply invaluable.’ 

The Educational News says :—‘ Those who require to study this 
work for Examination, will find it their interest to get, and get up 
this Edition. Those who wish an easy, pleasant, and well-written 
French book for perusal in the course of revising their French 
studies, cannot readily supply themselves with a book more helpful 
than this.’ 

The Star says :—‘The translation has been made as literal as pos- 
sible, and to be able to dispense with a Dictionary is indeed a 


. : | luxury.’ 
Now ready. Price 2s. 6d. Extra Cloth. | he Phonetic Journal says :—‘ The work will be found very useful 


PR AC TIC A L by all learners of French who desire good reading practice.’ 
The School Board Chronicle says:—‘ An easy and economical 


| method of rendering the English student of French familiar with 
CHOOL NEEDLEWORK | a large French vocabulary, without the trouble of consulting a - 
dictionary.’ 
( 


With numerous illustrations, diagrams, and patterns), by The School Guardian says:—* . . Footnotes are particularly 


good.’ 
The Civil Service Gazette says:—‘ . . An invaluable help. 


MISS J. W. WARREN, 
. + Ifthere is not a royal road to learning, there is surely 


In 7 F OC ; , . 
sp ween ess of fi nfar ut Schools and Examiner 4 nearly as an attractive one. There are too few books of this kind to 
Needlework to the Letcester School Board. | be had.’ 


JOSEPH HUGHES and Co., LONDON. | onion: JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Pilgrim St., Ludgate Hill, B.C. 



































Thorough Preparation for Certificate, Scholarship, Science and 
Art, P. T. Papers, A.C.P., Matriculation, Musical, Civil Service 
and other Examinations. Single subjects specially taught, ¢.¢., 
Scripture, Languages, Mathematics, Theory of Music, Tonic Sol- 
fa, Harmony, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, &c. Personal Tuition at 
any time by arrangement. Terms moderate. 

Address the Secretary, 14, OXFORD ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, 
Lonpon, N, 
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MIDLAND CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES 





Government Inspectors, Principals of Colleges, Head Teachers, and Past and Present 
Students combine in recommending these Classes for sound and thorough work. 


Scholarship, 1893, 


Certificate, 1892 


SPLENDID COURSE OF PREPARATION IN ALL SUBJECTS. 


ALL CLASSES 


CLOSE EARLY. 


Students who intend joining for NEXT EXAMINATION should write for Prospectus at once. 


FIVE METHODS OF PAYMENT to setect From, inc.uoinc NO PASS, NO PAY, 


Full particulars post free. 


Organising Secretary, Cliff House, Ranmoor, Sheffield. 





CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE; Unique System ; 


Numerous Recent Successes ; 600 Passes. Preparation also for 


other examinations. 100 per Cent. Passes Secured in Last London | 


University Matriculation, and Scholarship Examinations, ALL 
IN FIRST CLASS. Thorough tuition and rapid progress 


sn 3-4 PROSPECTUS FREE. 
J. KEEFE, F.R.G.8., 63, BOLD 8T., LIVERPOOL. 


J. JENNINGS & CO., 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


DEPTFORD, 58.E. 
ESTABLISHED 1871, 











Classes for :— 
Certificate Matriculation 
Scholarship Languages 
Sciences Scripture 
Drawing Special Subjects 


Certificate pupils may join for English only if desired. 
FEES QUARTERLY. 
PUPILS MAY JOIN AT ANY TIME. 
ENCLOSE STAMP FUR PROSPECTUS AND FULL PARTICULARS, 


CERTIFICATE EXAM. 


(ist or 2nd Year.) 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL COACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


No fees ye cnepeni first time. Backward mo ng —— to pass. 
Sagdus w terms. dressed lope for iculars, li successes, 
&c., —) Sparrow, Forest Gate, London, E. 

N.B.—Teachers who intend taking Papers are invited to communicate at an 

date with Mr, Sparrow. The work for these Exams. having been the 
speciality for the past eight years, with increasing success each year, there is 
little fear of failure now. Dull students are got through safely, and bright ones 
pushed into First Division. 

The increasing demands of each year’s Exam. should warn candidates te 
engage a Coach, making a sfecia/sty of his or her requirements. 














AREMARKABLE PARCEL. 


One all Wool Dress Length, double width, French Foulé, in Black, Navy, 
Bronze, Brown, Cream, Maroon, Cardinal, or Dark Heliotrope; One perfect- 
fitting Under-Bodice ; One Fancy Apron ; Six Hem-stitched Handkerchiefs ; 
O.e Striped Under Skirt Length. The lot pust free, ros. od. 


Money returned if not satisfactory. 
P.O. payable, 8S. AMERY, 5 and 7, High Street, 
Clapham, London. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the 
fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. \\e may escape many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly 
nor frame.’—Crvel Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in Packets, by 
Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


SCHOLARSHIP (Males and Females) , 
CERTIFICATE (Females) All Subjects. 


CERTIFICATE MATHEMATICS (Males). 


Thorough Preparation. Notes. Formule. Solutions. 
‘JUST TO THE POINT.’ LOW FEES. PROSPECTUS FREE. 
Address—‘ TUTOR,’ Kidsgrove, Stoke-on-Trent. 


SCHOLARSHIP 
SCRIPTURE 


° From £2 to £50 for 7s. 6d. 


Preparation by Correspondence ; fee, 7s. 6d. Specimen Lesson, 
with Pamphlets, 6d. Address—F. ACHATES, 14, Percy Street, Hull. 
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Sy ADOPTED BY THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 





‘ You have done a great thing when you have brought a boy to have entertainment from a book.’ 








Recommended 
by H.M.I. 





Dr. JOHNSON. 
Adopted by 5 
Leading 
School Boards. a 




















ENTERTAINING READERS. 














ABCBook .. .. =. Price ld.|STANDARDII .. .. Price 9d. 
aS” at eae  9a.|STANDARD TT, .. yy Is. 04. 
STANDARDIV. .._ ... . 84. 
INFANTS’ READER ove » 4d. ” 
STANDARDI... .. ... ee ee a ee 











FOR BEAUTY AND VARIETY OF TYPE, WEALTH AND 
APPROPRIATENESS OF ILLUSTRATION, AND _ BRIGHT, 
FRESH, INTERESTING STORIES SUCH AS 
CHILDREN LOVE TO LINGER OVER 
AND TALK ABOUT, 


DR. BEACHS ENTERTAINING READERS 


Have never been approached. (2 Ask any Teacher who uses them. 
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Being two Books for EACH of the first Four Standards, and two Books for use in Standards V., VI. and VII. 
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1. CHILDREN CANNOT COPY THEIR OWN 6. Entirely new arrangement of matter. 
WRITING. 7. Every page an Examination-Paper, 

2. Guide lines abound in earlier books. 8. Best books to show the Inspector. 

3. No overlapping of letters. 9. Quality of Paper excellent. 


4. Perfect capitals without flourishes. 


10. Shape of book convenient. 
§. Bold round running hand ensured. 


CONTENTS, 
For Standard I. For Standard IV. 
®ook 1. Elements and Large Hand. Book 7 & 8. More difficult selections in Writing, and men 
2. Capitals and Easy Words, sums and table matter (Half Text). sums in Compound Rules and Weights and Measures 
For Standard II. (Small Hand). 


§- Connected sentences, and specimen sums worked for 
examination (Half Text). " 9 & 10. Specimen Exercises in Composition, and Exercises in 
4 More difficult sentences, and specimen sums (Half Text). Practice, Proportion, Bills Parcels, and Fractions 
For Standard III. (Small Hand). 
g& 6. pe perm t se of Dictation, and sums in Addition, Sub- %2 
traction of Money, and Long Division (Double Small). 
The Schoolmaster says :—'‘ The series can be well recommended to the notice of our readers.’ 
The Teachers’ Aid says :—‘ These books are well graded, forming one systematic whole. The figures and capitals are bold and 
good —. The paper and get ’ are good.’ 
A Head Master writes :—‘I am very pleased with your Examination Copy-Books. I have lately introduced them throughout the 
School ; and in my opinion they are nearer perfection than any | have yet seen.’ 
Another Teacher writes :—‘ The Copy-Books are admirable, especially the Upper Standards.’ 
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Price 2s. 6d. 


INCOMPARABLY THE BEST ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY 
_ EVER PUBLISHED. 





NOW READY. Crown 8vo. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY 
PHYSIOGRAPHY, 


WITH NUMEROUS ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BY 


R. A. GREGORY, 


Author of * Physical and Astronomical Geography’ ; Oxford University Extension Lecturer ; Honours 
Medallist in Physiography ; Formerly Computor to Solar Phystcs Committee, The Royal 
College of Science, South Kensington ; Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Soctety; 


Foreign Correspondent of the ‘ Revue Générale des Sciences.’ 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONY OF EXPERTS. 


. BANNISTER, .» Stepney Pupil Teachers’ School, Trafalgar Square, 
ber >We ies book ae | much and intend to use it at once. Sieuse 
send thirty-two copies.’ 


J. W. SMITH, Esq, B.A. (Lond.), Central Higher Grade School, Hull, 
writes :-— I am delighted with the book, and have at once introduced it here.’ 


Miss E. J. CLAYDEN, P.T.’s Central Classes, Simms Cross, Widnes :— 
‘“ Gregory's Physiography” is simply splendid, and l intend it to supersede 
the ordinary ** Physical Geography” in use in my classes,” 

E. J. HEPWORTH, Esq., North Side School, Workington, writes :— I have 
now carefully read through the book, and am extremely p eased with it. I con- 
sider it the best in the market, and shall have great pleasure in introducing it in 
my class.’ 

A. HARVEY SMITH, Esq. Wesleyan Higher Grade School, Hanley, 
writes :—' I consider it is most admirable and thorough. It is certainly a more 
complete manual than any I have previously seen on the subject.’ 

D. RENTON, Fsq., School-house, Macduff, writes:—‘I have now carefully 
examined the Physiegraphy, and have no hesitation in saying that it is one of 
the best books on the subject that I know.’ 

ARTHUR WHEATLEY, Esq., B.A., B.Sc., Lecturer on Physiography, 
Technical College, Bradford, writes:—* The best I have seen. I shall recom- 
mend it.” 

H. ENTWISTLE, Esq., F.C.S., Central Classes, Burnley, writes :—‘ Admir- 
ably adapted to the new conditions.’ 

THOS, HUDSON, Esq, Rodley Board School, Leeds, writes :—‘As a 
teacher of Physiography for many years I hail with pleasure the publication of 


such a work at so small a price. 
ALEX. ANSELL, Exsq., Lecturer on Physiography, Sowerby Bridge :—‘ The 


best in the market undoubtedly, and I shall introduce it.’ 

T. LUSHMAN, Esq, Pupil Teachers’ Institute, Glasgow, writes :—‘It js 
evidently superior to the text-book we use. No doubt Mr. Gregory's excellent 
Physiography will be introduced into all our classes.’ 

F. TROUT, Fsq., Ch. Ch. Boys’ School, Newark, writes :—‘ Consider it an 
excellent book. It is a little singular that this very evening I received a note 
from a friend of mine who teaches Physiography at the University College, 
Nottingh jioning this same book, and recommending me to adopt it. I 





shall certainly adopt it.” 
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A LONDON SCIENCE WRITER AND LECTURER says :—' Gregory's 
book on Physiography is truly excellent, and meets all the wants of the student 
in a thoroughly workmanlike way.’ 

P a R. MAYLEY, Lecturer on Physiography, Poplar, E., writes:— 
* Shall certainly recommend it this season.’ 

An INSPECTOR’S ASSISTANT :—‘ Really first-rate.’ 

E. HOWE, Esq., Head Master Wortley Board School, Leeds, writes :—“ 1 
like the book very well.’ 

CHAS. W. REECE, Esq., Shomas Street Board School, Limehouse, 
London, writes :—* Admirable text-book.’ 

JAS. WALLIS, Esq., St. Thomas Charterhouse Pupil Teacher Centre, Gos- 
well Road, E.C., writes:—‘Its great feature is the splendid way in which the 
Physical and Astronomical Geography is treated.’ 

JAS. WAUGH, Esq., B.A, H.gh-r Grade School, Howard Gardens, Cardiff, 
writes :—‘I am so pleased with it that I intend to introduce it into my school. 
It is just such a book as I have wished for a long time—one simple enough to be 
used almost as a Sent Reader, and at the same time just condensed 
enough to make suitable answers to the science questions. I am particularly 
pleased with the Astronomical part. Your manner of dealing with this difficult 
section of the Syllabus, and the accompanying illustrations, are capital.’ 

GEO. F. GIBSON, Esq., South Street Schools, Coventry :—‘ Of Cupane 
Physiography I can say nothing except in its praise. I am recommending the 
book to my classes.’ 

J. W. TOMLINSON, Esq., Science Master, Grammar School, Totten! 
writes :-—* It is undoubtedly the best text-book on this subject I have seen.’ 

T. BASTOW, Esq., B.A., B.Sc., Head Master of the Shipley Technical 
Schools :—‘I am exceedingly pleased with Gregory’s Physiography, and shall 
certainly bring it into use in my classes.’ 

GEO. TURNER, Esq., Science Lecturer, St. Paul’s School, Middlesboro’, 
writes :—‘I beg to thank you ses en | for the excellent work on Physic 
graphy you sent me. I think very highly of it, and shall use it in our Physio- 
graphy class this year.’ 

‘ 2S. S. S. BICKNELL, Esq., Assistant Diocesan Inspector :—‘ Supplies a long- 
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THOMAS SCALLAN, Esq , Temple Street Science School, Sligo, writes :— 
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BY THE 


Bow to Produce ‘ Ohe fester.’ 


AUTHOR. 


— 





Y the kindness of the Editor, I am permitted to jot 
down here a few hints, born of experience, which 
may be of use to those who propose to produce the Prize 
Cantata. Teachers who do me the honour of perusing 
the libretto of ‘The Jester,’ will probably notice that 
there is considerably more sequence in the plot and more 
dramatic opportunity afforded, than in the usual run of 
school cantatas. This is designedly so, for I consider 
that, as adults are to be the auditors, the play, while 
suited to the understanding and capacity of children, 
should be such as to interest those of a ‘larger growth.’ 
I have chosen a medizval subject as lending itself better 
to romantic treatment and as affording opportunity for 
dressing and grouping. 

The Cantata may be performed with or without scenery. 
If scenery be used, a body of children seated in front of 
the stage, well under the eye of the conductor, can bear 
the brunt of the chorus-singing. Teachers in a large 
town will have no difficulty in procuring ‘cloths’ of a 
woodland scene, and of a castle background. Those in 
the country can paint the scenes for themselves, getting a 
multitude of hints from a book published by Lacy, of 
the Strand, on ‘Amateur Scene-painting,’ or can hire 
them from the costumier, Carr, of Norton-street, Liverpool, 
for a moderate sum. If scenery be out of the question, 
you must revert to the Elizabethan practice and mention 
the venue in the programme. A gallery at the back of 
the stage can then accommodate the useful, but unorna- 
mental chorus. 

Dresses can be hired from a professional costumier, or 
may be constructed by lady friends, In the latter case, 
a few hints, though only from ‘a mere male’ may be of 
assistance. Zhe Countess would be suitably dressed in a 
ruby-coloured princess robe, with hanging sleeves, lined 
with cream, and girded bya belt from which a chatelaine 
or pouch depends. ate might wear a short, grey skirt, 
with a white muslin apron and a white muslin bodice, 
over which is a grey corselet. High, grey, laced boots 
would complete an effective costume. The peasant girls, 
attired in a similar dress, but with all varieties of colour 
in skirts and bodices, would assist in forming picturesque 
groups. The Oxflaws should wear Lincoln green tunics, 
broad brimmed hats, with a feather, and complete their 
costume with top boots, hired, of course, froma costumier. 
Locksley will wear this costume, varied in details. ‘The 
Retainers, in the second act, would satisfy partial critics 
if attired in dark coloured tunics, top boots, and steel 
helmets. The Outlaws should be armed with bows and 
swords, and the Retainers with spears. The Earl’s first 
dress will afford little difficulty; a well arranged cloak, a 
slouch hat and top boots will be quite satisfactory. His 
second dress will be the same as the Jester’s. The Fool’s 
attire will be best suggested by prints, which almost any 
Christmas number of the Illustrated Magazines will 
afford. Sir Harry Mountjoy may be dressed in mail 
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(hired, of course), or in long hose, trunks, doublet and 
cap. My usual custom is to hire the dresses of the male 
characters, and to persuade the girls to provide their own 
dresses. These suggestions, I am aware, are far from 
exhaustive, but the taste and skill of enthusiastic lady 
friends may be safely relied upon to produce an effective 
‘ tout ensemble, 

In selecting children for the characters, you will bear 
in mind that Bennet, the Jester, the Countess, and Kate 
must be solo singers, and the other important personages 
good reciters. A junior pupil teacher might, if necessary, 
play the part of the Earl. Teach your principals to 
speak out boldly and deliberately and instruct your solo 
singers to come to the front of the platform. In rehears- 
ing mark out an oblong on the floor of the schoolroom 
to represent the stage, and treat it as such. There will 
then be no awkwardness when the performers tread the 
‘mimic boards’ in reality. You will probably find that 
a dozen Outlaws, a dozen Peasant Girls, and eight 
Warders will be all your stage can accommodate. If the 
children can be made to realise the characters they are 
to play, they will enter into the spirit of the thing in a 
surprising manner, and will often suggest action and 
gesture for themselves, that is a sure idea of the posses- 
sion of real imagination.‘ Let the children suit ‘the 
action to the word and the word to the action,’ but do 
not let their gestures be excessive in number, or 
obviously the result of teaching. A few actions, well 
timed, are far more effective than a constant shrugging 
of the shoulders and an everlasting ‘wafture of the 
hand,’ You will find that at various important crises of 
the play you can compose stage pictures, Arrange these 
with care, and the result will compensate for all the extra 
trouble involved. Let the chorus be prompt to enter 
and prompt to exit, and try to make the children ‘ flesh 
and blood’ individuals and not mere lay figures. The 
country dance, if executed with spirit, may be relied upon 
‘to bring down the house.’ 

If Dr. Dunstan will allow me to trench on his province, 
I would suggest that the voices be accompanied by a 
violin, in addition to the piano. My orchestra usually con- 
sists of piano, two violins, and a cornet. With this support, 
that abomination, flat singing, is avoided. 

I trust these few hasty remarks will be of assistance. 
The production of such a Cantata demands much care 
and thought, but my experience is that the result, equally 
pleasing to auditors and performers alike, fully repays 
all the trouble involved, redounding, if well carried out, 
to the credit of the school, and shining as a red letter 
day in the calendar of the children. 

If any reader of this paper should contemplate perform- 
ing the Cantata, and any difficulty should present itself, 
I shall be glad to assist him to the best of my humble 
powers. A letter, under cover, to the courteous Editor 
of this paper will be forwarded. 
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The Earl of Oakleigh. 
Sir Harry Mountjoy  ..... cescccseeceseeeesees His half-brother. 
Chief of the Outlaws, 
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So cékechsnntnocencectcudoak Goiesessiiuuyanans A faithful retainer. 
WENGE ccc ccscctccccccccccscccevcesedeccscocnseenes Young Son of the Earl. 
Attached to Sir Harry. 
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The Countess of Oakleigh. 








Margaret ....cccccccscccssvcccseccesesccereossesees Young Daughter of the Earl. 
AM snicieiasctereutiscsevsccsttnetiinnsbipegomainns A Nurse. 
WR ooo ckcactbevalacenchesspasotncserscaeeannan The Outlaw’s Bride. 






Chorus of Outlaws, Retainers, Peasant Women, &c, 














Time of Performance (with interval between Acts) Two Hours, 








Act I. —THe Woops NEAR OAKLEIGH CASTLE, 
Act IL—Tue CourTYARD OF OAKLEIGH CASTLE, 
Period: Fourteenth Century. 


















Act I, 
Woods near Oakleigh Castle. 





MODERA 










: 
Ped, 












(Enter Bennet L.) | Botham: 
Bennet : Marry, ill sped. He’s gone to yield himself. 









Why, where can Locksley be, and all his band ? 
In sooth, they wander far from home to-day. Bennet : : 
What ho! there, comrades. To yield? What meanest thou? Resolve me straight. 
(Botham suddenly appearing R. with bent bow.) 
Botham : Botham: 
He’s got himself a wife, and that’s a thrall 





Stranger, stand, 


Or I let fly. (Approaches Bennet.) Binds closer than the stoutest links of steel. 










: . Ha ! ha! I knew thee not. | Bennet: 

Welcome, old coz; I took thee fora foe, . ; : 

And surely / should know thee as a friend, | Ha! ha! thou rogue. Thou hast a pretty wit. 
For who but thou when wife and child lay sick—— Botham: 

Bennet : Aye, in the chantry near St. Eustace’ well, 









Peace ! It was naught. Where is thy chief to-day? Our Locksley weds his bonnie Kate to-day. 









THE JESTER. 
























Bennet : Botham: 






Well, all my blessings on the happy pair. 
When come they home ? Had he but lived, in yonder lofty hall, 
Botham : Right mirthfully our revel would be kept. 
Within this laggard hour, 
And then we'll see gay doings on the green, | 
Bennet : | Bennet: 
Would that the noble Earl (God rest his bones !) 
Were ruling now in Oakleigh’s castled walls. | But he is gone, and now a tyrant reigns, 
Not in the mazes of this tangled wood, Where once a kindly hand held gentle sway. 
The sky his roof, the go sward under foot, Alas! alas! the good old days are past, 
An outlaw hunted forth from home and kin, And we may sigh in vain for their return, 
Had Locksley seen his nuptial morning dawn. 
*No. 1 Song—THE GOOD OLD DAYS. 
Andante Moderato. mf 
BENNET. “et NES se : 
1. O for the good old 
2. O for the good old 
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Where are the sons of Ar - thur’s Knights? Where is the an - cient charm? 
To take his fill and then de.- part, And bless our char -i - ty. 
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gone is the’ power That“graced our land of yore! 
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Botham: 
‘Tis Locksley’s horn, List to the merry shouts. 


(Enter outlaws, girls, Locksley, Kate, &c., R. Locksley and his 
bride take raised seats.) 
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Witless : 

I can rhyme you, riddle you, quibble you, Good Sirs, I have 
humours for all occasions. 1 am solemn, merry, serious, 
mirthful, light-hearted, petengtic, feather-brained, sad, 
jolly and jocular, all in a breath. 


Locksley : ’ 
Then don thy merriest Seitioe for the nonce, 
For here we celebrate a wedding day. 

Witless : 

Art thou a married man ? 
Locksley : : ‘ 
Ay, so it please thee. 

Witless : 
Good Sir, thou art a married man, whether it please me or no. 
Come, if thou wouldst spend thy wedlock happily, give oma 
to my advice, 


Locksley : 

What is’t ? 
Witless : 

Beware of the bone of contention, 
Locksley: 

The bone of contention? What bone? 
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re - pertoire out-weighs a score Of o - ther travelling Jes - ters! 
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Witless : 


Marry, Sir, the jaw bone, for that breeds more contention than 
aught else in this wicked world, 
(Enter Oakleigh incognito, slouch hat and cloak, R. He is set 
upon by two outlaws, whom he floors.) 


Oakleigh: 
Unhand me, lads! Ye are no match for me. 
Locksley (coming forward) : 


Thou speakest bravely and thou strikest well. 

We'll take no toll from any man to-day. 

I greet thy prowess, stalwart knight, and thus 

I pay thy ransom. (Zosses money to outlaws.) 
Thou art free to go; 

Tho’, for the credit of my lusty band, 

I fain would try conclusions, ere we part. 

Wilt play a bout at quarter- “staff with me? 


Oakleigh : 
Ay, if no other means I may requite 
Thy woodland-courtesy, my Locksley bold. 


| Locksley : 


Théu kiowest me > 








NOTE .—The remaining part of this Cantata will appear in our next issue, 
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Ay, we have met before. 


( The gtiarter-staves are brought. Fight.) 
Locksley : 
A spell, Sir Knight. Thine is no maiden hand. 
I never knew but one man like to thee, 
He now, alas! is food for carrion crows, 
Upon a distant Frankish battlefield. 
On guard, Sir Knight! 


(Fight resumed. Locksley is felled. . The Earl’s hat falls off:) 


Locksley : 
No! no! it cannot be. It is, it is—— 


Oakleigh : 
Hush, Locksley. Bid thy people move away 
And leave us here alone. 


Loe hsley : 
Kinsmen and friends, 
Remove yourselves to yonder grassy knoll. 
Good Kate, go with them, ,. I will come anon, 
This, Knight and I would fain hold. secret speech, 


( The band go off R., and as they go Locksley calls) 
Stay, Bennet, I shall need thee. 


Locksley : 
Thrice welcome, noble Earl, to Oakleigh Woods. 
My heart is full, and so my tongue is tied, 
I never thought to see thy face again. 
O happy day ! twice glorious unto me. 
(Oakleigh clasps Locksley’s hand. Bennet kneels.) 
Oakleigh : 
Rise, Bennet, worthy servitor. 
Bennet : 
My lord, 
My agéd eyes are blessed with sight of thee, 
And twenty years have sped in this short space. 
Thou art as one that cometh from the dead, 
Oakleigh : 
Well, Locksley knows full well I am no ghost. 
But tell me quick—I’m eager for the news— 
How fare my gentle wife and children twain? 
Bennet : 
Thy lady, Sire, frets out her heart for thee, 
And dims the lustre of her eyes with grief, 
Hoping ’gainst hope, that thou wilt come again. 
Oakleigh : 
Not with my will, good friends, have I delayed 
To greet my wife, my home, and children dear, 
Sore wounded was I on fam’d Crecy field, 
And fell a prisoner in €ount Bertram’s hands, 
Thesé many months have passedin prison walls, 
In duratice vile,till Freedom’ seenied to be 
A phantom ‘light, to shine on me no more. 
One day, one-blessed day, I slipped my bonds, 
And, as you see, I gained the English camp ; 


But now.my weary w ing is o’er, 
And j I tread —— * domain. 
on to igh Castle, good my friends ; 


I pine to see my dear ones once again. 
Locksley : 
One moment, Sire ; be patient. Thou must know 
That Harry Mountjoy, that false traitor knight, 
Has gained possession of thy fortressed home. 
He keeps good ward, and will not freely yield 
Usurpéd power, at thy unaided call. 
Summon thy friends, and I, with all my band, 
Will lend assistance for thy name and right. 
Oakleigh : 
Q Lt poe villain! Tho’ he claim my kin, 
Not of my kith is he. Id rather trust 
My Wife and tender babes to direst foes, 
Than let them stay within his cruel grasp. 
Bennet : 
He-hatl: not injured them as yet, my lord, 
Tho"-sure-L-am-he-plots against their weal, 


| 


yo 


Oakleigh : 
Then not a moment more must idly pass ; 
Within my castle will I stand to-day. 
Urge me no reasons, for my mind is firm. 
Sure, friendly hands will aid me from within, 
Locksley : 
Nay, nay, my lord. Not one of thy staunch train, 
Save this old man, strong only in his faith, 
Within those ancient walls finds place to-day. 
A cruel band of mercenary loons 
Bolster Sir Harry Mountjoy’s ill-got power. 
Better to walk within a lion’s den, 
Than beard him with thy naked right as shield. 


Oakleigh : 


I tell thee, Locksley, I will carve my way, 
And pluck the upstart coward from my seat. 


| Bennet: : 





My lord, if thou must go, give heed awhile. 

I dally here, upon an errand sent, 

Which is, in sooth, to find a jesting knave 
Who'll bring some mirth to Oakleigh’s dismal hall ; 
For sadness, like the night, has settled down 
On that fair castle and its denizens, 

Now, such an one sports yonder in the glade. 
Exchange, my lord, thy knightly garb for his, 
And bid him teach thee how to bear thyself, 
That thou mayst pass the warder at the gate, 
And work within to oust the cuckoo lord. 


Locksley : 
In faith, good Bennet, tho’ thine arm is weak, 
Thy wits wax giant-like. Heed him, my lord ; 
There’s none will know thee in the motley dress, 
Changed as thou art by War’s dread signature. 


| Oakleigh: 


It likes me well. 


| Locksley: 


Then call the jester here, 
(Exit Bennet R.) 


I'll rouse thy friends within this many a‘mile 
If thou wilt give me leave and ordinance. 


Oakleigh : 


True friend, I owe thee much, 


Locksley : 
Not so, my lord ; 
When all is done, I am thy debtor still. 


(Enter Bennet and Witless R.) 
Witless : 


At your bidding, gentles. 

Oakleigh: 
Come hither, knave, 
(Holding up gold coin.) 

What wouldst thou do this angel bright to win? 
Witless: 

Foérego the chatice of being one myself, 
Oakleigh: 

Wouldst teach me all the secréts of thy craft? 
Witless : 


’Tis a 


Angers ae Soetoro sine at it with that fear. 
| Oakleigh : ' 
Why not ? 
Witless: 





Marry, ’tis a world-too serious and somewhat too 


Thou look’st more like to lead an army, or to hold 


intelligent. 
the helm 


of the state, than to caper and ol for the grins and 
ha’pence of gaping chawbacons. hance, thou wilt aspire 
te a private-jester and not a strolling-one,..Well, every 
man to his humour, tho’, mark you, your true ool, like to 


his brother the poet, is born not made, 
Oakleigh: 
T am waiting for thy instruction, 
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Witless : 

Thou art an anxious scholar. I’faith, when jokes are old and 
thy master is bilious, thou wilt not spend any superfluous 
blessings on my head. Why, look at me. I am the very 
soul of wit, the essence of joyousness, the very 
mirth, and yet my wisdom tooth paineth so sorely that it 
twisteth me like the rack. But, in spite of all, 1 am very 


merry—very merry. 
Oakleigh : 
Proceed, thou prolix knave. 
Witless : 


England? Come, riddle me that. 


Oakleigh : 
Marry, / cannot. 
Locksley : 
Nor I. 
Bennet: 
Nor L 


Not too fast. 
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Then dress them up in 
One __ ne - ver knows, some day they may Con-vulse a mer - ry 
And thrust it down your neighbour's neck, They see it in a 


Oakleigh : 
By your leave, good sirs, answer me_this:—How doth this | sigh 
rascal tooth of mine resemble his Majesty King Nedward of 





Witless: 


Then straight confess yourselves a dullard pack. _I will resolve 
ye. Mark ye; this rascal tooth of mine resembles Nedward 
of England in that it is most royally aching (a king). Oh! 


(Claps hand to cheek.) 
Oakleigh : 
*Tis sorry wit. 
Witless: 


Brava ! Good Sir, thou hast already gotten a most excellent 
professional jealousy. 


To work, sirrah, 
Witless : 
Then listen and perpend. 
(Before each of the three verses) :— 
To joke and jest from morn to night 


Is thy desire ? Oakleigh : Yes truly. 
To make thy lord grin with delight 
Is thy design ? Oakleigh : Yes truly. 
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sur - ly knight May with a whip. 
mo-ment he Mayask you to re - sign. So wa-ry be, and not too free, The ice is thin, you 
you, perchance Mayrue it in the stocks. 

om 


may» fall in, Tho’ you are wet, They'll never fret If sssenseeeueeeee * L'yOu are mer-ry: 
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Locksley : Locksley : 

Come hither, friends, I have great news for (Enter ail.) Nay more, he stands before you all to-day. 

Ye know that we have mourned our rightful lord, Behold great Oakleigh’s Earl ! 

As lying slain upon far Crecy field. All: 

’Tis false, my friends, he lives ! : Hurrah! Hurrah! - 
All: Hurrah! Hurrah! x 
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In Marching Time. / 
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Greeting we give thee, no- blest Earl; Of chivalry the rich - est pearl. 
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Greeting we give thee, Greeting we give thee, Greeting we give thee, oo we give thee, Greeting we give thee, no 
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Oakleigh : :, And _— strength goes with a righteous war. 
Good friends, your welcome moves me to the heart. Thou, Botham, with our total armed force, 
A bankrupt I, in everything but words, Mast lurk in ambush in the hazel copse, 
Yet fain would deepen more, the debt I owe. That lies a bow-shot from the castle moat. 
A traitor holds my home, my wife, and babes, Be wary, all, lie close, and wait the word 
I ask your aid to get mine own again, To issue forth against the postern gate. 
Botham: 4 
Right gladly, Sire, we'll go to death for thee. Kan; 
I speak for all. Dear husband, must you leave my side to-day? 
Scarce one short hour has gone since we were wed, 
Outlaw : And must we part so soon ? 


’Twas Mountjoy drove us forth 
As outlaws, and we've olden scores to pay. 


Locksley : 
Locksley : My gentle Kate, 
Then arm yourselves, my men, right speedily, Thou art a soldier's child, and sure I am 
For we shall need stout hearts and lusty limbs, Thou wilt not hold me back when duty calls, 


Our foes are many, but our cause is just, Be brave, dear wife, and bid our venture speed. 
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1, Yes, we must part! Tho’ 
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Oakleigh : 


Poor as I am, ’neath fortune’s fickle hand, 
Scarce one so rich in this right noble land; 
For, in the night of need and dark despair, 
True friends abound, my direst griefs to share, 
‘To draw the sword against my bitter wrong, 

And with their valour make the helpless strong. 

I give you thanks, ’tis all I have to give. 

Your mem’ry in my heart shall ever live. 

Good friends, one moment, ere we take the field, 
Let’s bow to Him ‘fore whom all men must yield. 
Entreat Zis help, Who guides:'the world on high, 
Then draw our swords to conquer or to die. 
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* This should be sung twice through, and accompanied, if possible, on a Harmonium; the Teachers singing the Tenor and Bass, 


TABLEAU AND CURTAIN. 
END oF Act I. 


Courtyard of Oakleigh Castle. 
(Alicia, children, and retainers discovered.) 
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2. ‘Neath sun and star, both near and far, Our du - ty do - ing; Thus 
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Margaret: ‘i 
Nurse, where’s my father? Whither does he roam? 


I do so want to have him back at home. 
We never have such garies now he’s away. 


Wilfred : 
Will he come soon? I wish he’d come to-day. 
My Uncle Harry never plays with me. 
I think he treats me very cruell 


He never gives me rides foemers the court, 
Like father did. Nurse, don’t you think he ought ? 


Alicia: 
When you are big, your own horse you shall ride. 
Wilfred (claps hands) : 
That will be grand. Will it be very long 
Before I grow a man, so big and strong ? 
Alicia: 
Not very long, my dear. 
Margaret: 
I don’t think father knows we are so sad. 
If I should speak his name when mother’s by, 
She’d grow so pale, and turn away to cry. 
(Enter Countess and Waiting woman.) 
Alicta: 
Hush! here she comes. 
(Children run to mother, who sits C., children at her knee.) 


Countess : 
Good morrow, darlings ; had you pleasant sleep ? 
Wilfred : 
I dreamed that father took me on his knee, 
And told me of the wars across the sea. 
He said that I must guard my mother dear, 
And keep her safe while he was far from here. 
And so I will. So, mother, don’t you cry ; 
No one shall hurt you. Only let them try. 
(Draws little sword.) 
Margaret: 


Hush, Wilfred, don’t you see that mother’s sad ? 
You mustn't talk like that, it’s very bad. 

Now, mother dear, please sing that song, so sweet, 
You used to sing when Wilfred wouldn't sleep. 
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(Enter Sir Harry Mountjoy and Wroxton.) 
Countess : 


Kinsman, what news of Oakleigh ? 
Mountjoy : 


Hear you aught ? 


Ay, cruel news,—for you. 


Remove the brats, 
And hear the worst. 


(Nurse takes children away.) 
Countess : 
Ah! Heaven, it is not true. 
Mountjoy : 
Hear, ere ty judge. This knave at Crecy fought, 
And saw thy lord, a craven, turned in flight, 
Fall in dishonoured death. 


Countess : 


O foul, false tongue! 
Now do I know thou speakest lying news. 
If Oakleigh fell, twas in the thickest fight, 
Where deeds of glorious bravery are wrought. 
Thou hast o’erreached thyself, thou perjured knight. 
He is not dead. I feel, I know, he lives. 
Would he were here! He'd whip the knave who dared 
To rend so cruelly a woman’s heart. 


(Exit L., weeping.) 


Mountjoy : 
Methinks this England holds no duller spot 
Than Oakleigh Castle. Marry, prison walls 
Could not be worse than this. Two whining babes 
For company, and if I tire of them, 
Their white-faced mother clacks her vixen tongue 
Till I could gladly rend her limb from limb. 

(Zo Wroxton) Where is that rascal Bennet? Did I not 
Send him to seek some witty, rhyming fool 
To break this tedium? I will speed his steps 
When he returns, 


Wroxton: 
My lord, he is without, 
And, by his garb, a jester comes along. 


(Enter Bennet, and Oakleigh disguised as a jester R.) 
Bennet: 
My lord, the quest has taxe1 my wit: full sore, 
But— 
Mountjoy: 


Cease thy chatter ; thou art very free 
With wagging tongue. I; this the fool you bring ? 
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Oakleig “Ah: 
It is, good Sir. (Sings v. 1 of ‘ [ve joke and jest,’ page 7.) 
I can rhyme you, riddle you, quibble you. I have humours 
for all occasions. I am solemn, merry, serious, mirthful, 
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oti 
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light-hearted, philosophic, feather-brained, sad, jolly, and | 


jocular, all in a breath. 


Mountjoy: 

If thy wit be. no more mirth-inspiring than thy owl-like 
croaking, thou art a sorry knave. Come, sirrah, give me a 
taste of thy quality. I will put thee to the test. If thou 
dost please me—and I am in a plaguy bad humour—then 
thou shalt be my household fool. Suppose now, my steward, 
whom I had hitherto trusted, had suddenly made off with 
my money bags. What wouldst thou say ‘o that ? 


Oakleigh: 
Marry, I should remark that, formerly, he was an honest man, 
but that now he is @ mon est man. 
Mountjoy : 
Humph ! ‘Tis heavy joking. I'll try thee again. 
(Enter Wroxton.) 
Wroxton : 


My lord, a word with thee. (Whispers to Mo ::ttjoy.) 
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Mountjoy (to Oakleigh) : 


I'll see thee anon. (Zxeunt both L.) 


Oakleigh : 
Once more within these lordly walls.I stand, 
Almost a hand’s breadth from my wife and babes. 
O God of justice ! be with me to-day, 
And give me courage to sustain my part. 
(Enter Little Wilfred.) 
My little boy! Sit still, my father’s heart. 
Art looking for a playmate, gentle Sir ? 


Wilfred : 


Ay, that lam. When father is away, 
No one can spare an hour with me to play. 


Oakleigh : 


I’ll be thy playfellow. Come, what shall our game be? 


Wilfred : 


Be thou a steed and I the driver. See, I have the reins. 
(Oakleigh is yoked, and the pair caper round the stage.) 
I like thee, fool. Thou art a splendid horse. 


‘ (Countess sings from outside. Oakleigh stops and listens.) 
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Between the Verses :—- 


Oakleigh: 
Who sings, young Sir? 
Wilfred : 
My mother, fool ! 
* In the 2nd Verse the pause should be 


Oakleigh : 
Aye, I should know her voice midst the heavenly choir. 
(Sings 2nd Verse.) 


here, instead of on the following note. 





Oaklei, igh (loudly, lookin: gl. BS 
The cagéd bird knoweth the voice of her mate, but she must 
be wary and patient; the bars are not rent yet. 
Wilfred: 
What art thou saying, fool? I do not understand. 
On with the game. 
Oakleigh: 
Ay, ay, young master, on with the game. (Z.xeunt 2.) 
(Enter Wroxton and Sir Harry L.) 
Mountjoy : 
We are alone. Now tell me all again. 
Wroxton : 


Sire, I warn thee. By the secret passage, 

Which we have left unguarded these three days, 
The Countess hath sent forth a messenger 

To rouse the neighbouring barons to her aid. 
What canst thou do, if twice a thousand men 
Gird Oakleigh’s walls with vigilant array ? 
Nought canst thou do but yield this wide domain, 
And with it, life, to their incenséd wrath. 


Mount, tjoy : 


I’ll be revenged on her, let come what may. 

I'll thrust her forth, and she and her young brood 
Shall brave the bitter night in yonder wood. 

The wolves are out, I heard a yeoman say. 

Tell her some lying tale—her husband waits, 

Or what thou wilt. Decoy her forth, 

And leave her in the waste to die alone. 





Wroxton: 


Nay, nay, my lord. I dare not do the deed. 
I dare not trust myself in yonder wocd. 

If Locksley’s outlaws laid theit hands on me, 
They'd haste to hang me from the nearest tree. 


Mountjoy : 


Thou wilt not? Thou shalt do my bidding straight, 
Or I'll anticipate their fell design. 


Wroxton: 


I cannot do it. Hang me, if thou wilt; 
*Twill not advantage thee. 


Mountjoy: 

Hence, thou false hound, 
Or I will spit thee like a hunted boar. 

(Exit Wroxton L.) 
It must be done. These three stand in my path, 
And keep me from the earldom I would grace. 
I built my hopes on Wroxton. He has failed. 
Whom, now, shall I approach? (Zxter Oakleigh R.) 

The very man. 

His hang-dog look and lowering countenance 
Bespeak the mind I fain would play upon. 
To work my wits. He comes upon a wish. 
Hither good fool. 


Oakleigh: 
Wouldst test me more ? 
Mountjoy: 
Nay, I am satisfied. Thou att install’d. 
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Oakleigh : 


I thank thee, Sire. I had liefer jest on a full stomach than 


philosophise on a dry crust, (Adout to exit.) 


Mountjoy: 


Hold ! Master Jester. I would talk with thee. 
Methinks, like all the world, thou wouldst do much 
To win bright gold. Such gold have I to give. 

If thou art chicken-hearted get thee gone ; 

I have mistook iny man. But if it chance, 

As I surmise, that thou hast seen blood flow— 


Ay, more, hast plied a deadly tool, I’ve much to say. 


Shall I say more? 


Oakleigh (aside) : 
Some villainy’s afoot. 
(Aloud) Say on, Sir Knight, thou wilt not find me dull. 


Mountjoy: 


A woman and two babes stand in my way ; 

I would be rid of them. No violence 

Will I permit. Make up a specious tale— 

Her lord has bid thee bring hem to him straight, 
Or anything. Lead them without the gates, 
And, in the tangles of yon pathless woods, 
Abandon them. Wilt do it? 


Oakleigh : 
Wait a space. 
What meed shall I receive for all my pains? 


Mountjoy : 


This bag of gold, as earnest of thy pay, 
And thrice as much when thou hast done the deed. 


Oakleigh : 


I’ll do it, Sire. Faith, ’tis a brave man’s work ; 
But none may choose his path when gold’s the lure. 


Mountjoy : 


Right bravely said! I do perceive thou art 
Not all a fool. 


Oakleigh : 
No; something of a knave. 


Mountjoy (pointing L.): 


Here dwell they. Access thou shalt have. 
This is the key of yonder postern gate. 

No man shall question thy authority. 

I'll hie me to my room, and there abide 

Till thou canst bring good news. Farewell ! 


Oaklet gh . 


Farewell ! (Exit Mountjoy L.) 
Thou most perfidious rascal! Fortune smiles 
On my wild enterprise. Now will I haste 
To lead my dear ones forth and hand them o’er 
To Locksley’s care. (Zuter Bennet L.) 

Good Bennet, hither. 


Bennet : 
Sire ! 


Oakleigh . 


Hush! Walls have ears. Give heed to me awhile. 
( They whisper.) 
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Bennet: 


Heaven speed thee Sire,—good fool, I meant to say. 


Oakleigh : 
Take thou the key and be in readiness. 
(Exit Oakleigh L.) 


Bennet: 
My ruse succeeds beyond my wildest hopes. 
O fortune, favour usuntothe end. (Cry of joy heard L.) 
Brave Locksley and his band lie near the moat 
Impatient, chafing at the long delay. 
At dead of night I'll ope the outer gate, 
And in a twinkling, ere these rogues awake, 
The castle shall be ta’en. 


(Enter Oakleigh, Countess, and children L.) 


Oakleigh : 


This way, dear wife. 
Come, little ones, and banish all your fear, 
For father’s with you. 


Wilfred: 
Art thou not the fool ? 


Countess : 


O husband! at thy coming, life anew 
Gushed in delicious flood back to my breast. 


(Enter Wroxton stealthily.) 


Oakleigh : 


Time flies apace. No longer must we stay. 
Forward, sweet wife ; our journey is not long. 


Wroxton (aside) : 


Zounds, sure, I know him. "Tis the Earl. (Aloud): Help! 
Help! 


Oakleigh : 
Out of my path, vermin. (Dashes Wroxton down.) 


Bennet: 
Haste, haste, my lord! This way. The road is clear. 


(Exeunt hurriedly R.) 


Wroxton (recovering himself): 


Where am I? 

What’s the matter with my head ? 

Ah! now I know. [Ill to Sir Harry straight. 

This news is gall and bitterness to him. (Exit L.) 


(Re-enter Bennet.) 


Bennet: 


Ah! Heaven be praised. They're safe among their friends, 
Phew, ’twas an anxious moment when the Earl 

Dropped Wroxton like a log. I breathe again. 

My heart is light. I'll pipe an ancient lay. 

I have not sung for many a weary day. 
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(Enter Mountjoy and Wroxton L.) 


Wroxton: 


a! lord, it was the Earl. He called her ‘ wife.’ 
I did my best to stay him, but ’twas vain. 
Long, long the combat wavered, and well-nigh 
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At End of Song—Exit, 


If{had o’ermastered him; but then his wife 
Like to a fury fought, and placed herself 

*T wixt him and me, and so he did escape. 

I called for help, but not a soul was by, 
Save Bennet, and the doddering ass stood still 
As though a ‘thunderbolt had seared his wits, 
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Mountjoy: Wroxton: 
, : i My lord, he will. Too old a soldier he, 
Wold that it hed! What stall I do? Speak, knave ! To miss the chance of aiding from within 
His friends without the walls. Be ready, Sire, 
Wroxton. And when he comes thy vengeance wreak full sore. 


He will return, 


Mountjoy: 


VoIcEs 


In Unison. 


Mountjoy: 
I will! ’Tis well. Rouse a mother’s son 


Within the castle. Do it speedily. 
Wroxton: 
Nay, he will not return, Toarms! To arms! 





(Enter retainers sleepily.) 


No, 13 Cuorus.x—RETAINERS,. 
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Mountjoy : 
All unawares we've entertained a spy, 
Who thought to yield us, as we lay asleep, 
To Locksley’s outlaws. He will soon return; 
We'll seize him then, and put him to the rope. 


First Retainer : 
*Tis but his due. 


Mountjoy : 
Be silent and keep watch. 
(Enter Oakleigh, seized by retainers and pinioned.) 
Mountjoy: 


Sir Spy, we greet thee. Welcome back again. 


We are right glad to see thee, Is’t not so? 
Retaine.s: 
Ha! ha! 
(Enter Bennet stealthily.) 
Bennet (aside): 


Now is my time. 
All will be well, 


Oakleigh : 


If Locksley be at hand, 
(Exit Bennet R.) 


One moment, ere I die. 
I am the Earl of Oakleigh ; this foul knave 
My craven brother, who usurps my place, 
In this disguise I seek mine own again. 
No traitor I, but your right lawful lord. 
If you are men, your swords are on my side. 
Speak, who’s forme? (Distant horn heard.) 


Mountjoy : 


He lies ; Lord Oakleigh’s dead, 
And this a base impostor. Off with him ! 


| Oakleigh (to Locksley) : 
{rst in the nick of time, my gallant friend. 
ear wife and children, welcome home again. 
(Zo Jester) What, art thou here? I owe thee much, good fool, 
Tho’, in good sooth, I played but scurvily. 
Witless : 
My lord, ’tis well. I have a boon to beg. 
I did forget myself when blows were given, 
And broke my bauble on a loon’s thick pate. 
Where shall I get another ? 


| Oakleigh : 


Never fear, 
Henceforth thou art my Jester. 


Witless (kneeling) : 


Oakleigh : 
Good Locksley, but for thee and thy staunch band 
Foul death were now my lot, I thank you all. 

(Zo Mountjoy) What shall I say to thee, thou wicked man ? 
What punishment can fit thy load of sin ? 


Countess : 
Dear husband, victors grace their noble deeds 
When they show mercy to the vanquished foe, 
Let him go free ; his guilty soul shall be 
A sting remorseful, until life depart. 
Oakleigh : 
Thank her, whom thou didst study to destroy, 
For sweet forgiveness. Comrades, turn your eyes 
Towards the East, and view the kindling skies. 
See, when the golden dawn dispels the night 
And tokens that the morning shall be bright. 
How peaceful nature is—no clang of arms, 
No —s shouts, no sign of war's alarms. 
So would I hope our future lives may be 
From turmoil, sin, and fury ever free. 
O glorious Peace! Would that the world might know 
What bounteous wealth thy treasure house can show! 


Thanks, my lord. 
































(Shouts, Enter Outlaws ; struggle with surprised retainers, | Heaven grant to all Peace, Freedom, and the Light, 
who yield. Oakleigh freed and Mountjoy seized. Enter ail.) Ta shape our course and live our lives aright ! 
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Messrs. J OSEPH HUGHES & CO. regret to announce that 
it will not be possible to issue the new — 


ADVANCED 


By R. A. GREGORY, F.RAS, and JAMES C. CHRISTIE, F.G.8,,. 
till the Second or Third Week of March. Copies will be 
posted to all who have remitted 2s. on the day of publication. 


Messrs. JOSEPH HUGHES & CO. beg to assure Teachers 
and Students that every effort is being put forth to issue 
the above new and important- work without delay. yh 



















































One of H.M.1. says:—'! find several questions for the Scholarship Examination, 1891, taken verbatim from Someries 


Adopted in Training Colleges and P. T. Centre Schools. 
2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. Extra Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL = eg 


Specially designed for Pupil Teachers and Scholarship and Certificate Candidates. 


By R. A. GREGORY. 


Solar Physics Committee, the Royal College of Science, South Kensington ;, Fellow of the Saeat Astronomical 
Society; Foreign Correspondent of the + Revue Générale des Sciences.’ 


With Original Illustrations. ee 
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One of the best-known Educationalists of the day writes :— 

‘Mr. Gregory’s Manual is simply magnificent.’ 

CHARLES W. REECE, Esq., Lecturer on Geography, Fup 
Teachers’ School, Thomas Street, London, E.. writes:—'‘I have | 
no hesitation in saying that the book is a splendid one. Mr. Gregory 
should be proud of it. I shall certainly recommend it. It ought tobe not 
Unly in the hands of those for whom it is. especially written, “but also of | 
Sy teacher of geography. . The illustrations, type, and style of pare) 

ién will be appreciated by all-’ 

J. FARISH, Esq., Head Master Pupil Teachers’ School, 
Manchester, writes :—'! have no hesitation in saying that it will prove 
to be admirably suited for those for whom ‘it has been specially designed; 
lt has my hearty commendation.’ 

The ‘University Correspondent ’ says:— This Manual begins 
with some luminous explanations of various lineal, angular, and superficial 
measurements used in physiography, and ends with a short classification ot 
the races of mankind. The treatment”is throughout full and lucid ; the 
matter good and well chosen ; the numerous original drawings are highly 
instructive (¢.g., those iNustrating the causes of air-currents on pp, 154, 
156) ; the printing is clear ; the binding, and execution of the cut, leave 
nothing to be desired ; and at the end of most of the eighteen cliapters 
into which the book is divided; there is a useful summary of the contents 
of the chapter.’ 

The ‘Journal of Education’ says:—' Consists of cightten com- 
bactly-written chapters on those essential facts that should be well in the 
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possession of every elementary teacher of geography, Each Sapa sea 
with a summary of \ts contents, and sets of examination papers for fap 
teacher, for Queen's Scholarships, and for Certificates, a eer 





























af the book. .Wuck pains has been taken to give penned: 

cult phenomena, and the numerous diagrams 

apt. The information given is usually well up to go 2 Sx 
The ‘Royal College of Science Magazine ” says :— Astro- 

| nomical and Physical phenomena are. dealt with in sach a comprehensive, 


simple, and accurate manner as must at once recommend hide sar teachers 
and scholarship students, for whom it is primarily intended. 
Elementary, and even advanced Physiography, would do well to whee ee 
as a text-book ; while our own students would the Astronomical n 
tions particularly helpful at the end of their first year. The style is lucid, 
and easy for Elemehtary students to understand ; the numerous illustra- 
tions and diagrains are excellent. A recapitulation at the end of each | 
chapt ter will be found ver useful for examination work.’ 

ature’ says :— he general conception and arrangements of this 
BSS tn are very good, ti: the same wage Be said of the detailed treatment 
of most of the subjects discussed. The chapter on the rotation of the Earth 
and consequent phenomena is exceedingly good, as is the sti one on 
its revolution.’ 

‘ The account of eclipses and of the tides is exceedingly good, and well © 
calculated to render these phen8mena intelligible to learners, cha 38 
on the atmosphere and its movements are also clear and instructive, as. are’ 
those on oceans and ocean currents. The nuarerous illustrations are clear, 
and elucidate some of the more difficult problems discussed.’ 
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